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Millions throng the 
movie palaces be- 
cause the pictures 
move—and tell a 
story. And the same 
reasons daily are 
focussing the fascin- 
ated gaze of thou- 
sands of people upon 
the marvelous “mo- 
tion” exhibit of “Old 
Homes Made New” 
installed in the main 
display window of 
the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., which 
fronts on South 
Kingshighway Boule- 
vard, famed as one 
of the finest thorough- 
fares of that city 











The old houses in their original condition 





1 errs like it has ever before been seen in connection with any retail lumber establishment. To Julius 
Seidel, prince of lumber merchants, belongs the credit for having installed, at a very considerable outlay 
of money, time and thought, a window display which so far transcends anything of the kind ever before attempted 
as to herald a new era in “visual salesmanship.” It tells a story that “He who runs may read.” (Turn to page 35) 





Passersby—and they 
number many thou- | 
sands daily—rub their | 
eyes in astonishment 
as the “old homes” 
are “made new” be- 
fore their view. The 
universal verdict is 
that this electrically- 
operated display, 
which in a most in- 
genious fashion ex- 
emplifies the house 
remodeling conception 
Originated and spon- 
sored by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and 
which was worked out 
in accordance with 
suggestions made by 
this newspaper, is a 
genuine knockout 





The jrenaferealin ‘effected by remodeling 
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We Proved Our Ability Fir 


Spruce 
to Surpass on Values ~ ae 


Time and again we have demonstrated our ability to surpass 





. . in 
on value, service and satisfaction. We challenge you to go out jaa 
and buy better lumber at the same price or the same lumber at Siding 
a better price than we offer you. Finish 
We have built up a reputation for value-giving and are daily Industrial Stocks 


rendering sash and door, planing mill, factory, carload yard and 
industrial buyers and wholesalers unusual satisfaction in Fir, 


Mixed Cars 


We make a specialty of 


‘ shipping finish, floor- 
Spruce and Hemlock lumber. ae oe 
: : ° x in mixed cars with win- 

We will appreciate an opportunity to demonstrate the advan dom aml doer inne. 
tages of our service to you in dollars and cents. moulding and millwork 


From time to time we make special offer- 
ings in Fir, Spruce and Hemlock factory 
lumber in clear and shop grades. Let us 
put your name on our mailing list. 








Northwestern Bank Building, 


























(Like fine ; " Pe ecsig, Penny 


V4 ¢ The following items are cut 
a4) j from finest stumpage 

















and are 
My well manufactured in every re- 
qi; spect. Save money by picking 
=) NS a what you need from these items: 
i q ASH 
é AY | Car 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Ash 
: y OP : pd % 7 1 = poo’ 
° ars 4 0. 2 Com. As 
Every piece of Ever BASSWOOD 


2 Cars 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Basswood 
10 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. Basswood 


lasting flooring is as [ Z ) ~ 15 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Basswood 





10 Cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Basswood 
3 Cars 4/4 No. | & Btr. White Basswood 












" " : m US Ee, : : _ 9H ea : z a porn Basswood 
lon MW 4 ars 6, 0. om. Basswoo 
scientifically kiln-dried A? sc 
4 4 Cars 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch 
ri d . JY Ay ° = os on = re 
4 f ars 4/ 0. om. ire 
as the wood used in y Ae 5 Cars 6/4 No. | & Btr. Birch 
ey : oa 2 <* Birch 
é j F ars 6/ 0. 
’ fi fi . Ai 5 Cars 8/4 No. 2 i 
tne nest furniture. ; 5 Cars 8/4 Sel. No. 3 Com. Birch 
) ROCK ELM 
Manufactured hy 4 i 10 Cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm 
NicholsgCox ieee 
WHITE PINE 
GranaR pids 2 Cars 5/4 No. 3 & Btr. Shop 
Lumber Company “racii ] 


5 Cars 6/4 No. 3 & Btr. Shop 
2 Cars 8/4 No. 3 & Btr. Shop 
1 Car 4/4 Select 

{ Car 6/4 & 8/4 Sel. 




















A Complete Stock of Common Boards 














"Hardwood Flooring 
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Opportunities for Private Hardwood Forestry 


FEW WEEKS AGO IN ADDRESSING AN annual meeting of 
the American Forestry Association a forester of international 
repute said that the success of forestry in the United States 

will be assured only when the people have become “forest-minded.” 
Timber owners who have tried to protect their property from fire 
realize this fact. Those who have been forced by high taxes to offer 
their lumber to an unwilling market also know that the people must 
understand the tax phase of the question. Also, lumbermen who 
have tried to conserve the wood supply by utilizing lowgrades and 
short lengths realize that consumers’ prejudice is a factor in limit- 
ing conservation. A public that is forest-minded will know and do 
its part with respect to fire protection, tax relief and close utili- 
zation. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written about forestry, 
the amount of practical information available is lamentably small. 


A single demonstration in tree-growing would be more convincing 
than volumes of discussion; and yet a willingness to believe that 
trees can be grown is a prerequisite to making a start at tree-grow- 
ing. Nobody knows yet how many years will be required to grow 
trees under conditions that have not hitherto existed and nobody 
can know positively what they will be worth when ready to cut at 
an indefinite time in the future. But there are many sound reasons 
to believe that the demand for lumber will increase rather than 
decrease, that its uses will multiply rather than diminish and that 
as a consequence the future of lumbering is not altogether dark. 
While the outlook for regrowing softwoods has apparently bright- 
ened as information on the subject has accumulated and become 
more definite, the same can not be said of hardwood prospects. But 
nobody likes to think that hardwoods can not be grown at all, and 
few look with complacency on the prospect of government ownership 
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of all the hardwood forests. Hence, any light that can be thrown 
on the subject and any promising suggestions that can be made must 
be welcomed by lumbermen who have the hardwood industry’s wel- 
fare at heart. In this issue are given the views of two speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. One 
presents in vigorous fashion the obstacles to private growing of 
hardwoods and suggests a method of financing reforestation. The 
other presents in a most hopeful and encouraging manner the oppor- 
tunities for private reforestation of hardwoods. In connection with 
these two addresses attention is directed to a paper that appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 11, page 44, entitled “Some 
Mental Obstacles to Forestry.” The whole problem is one of vital 
concern to lumbermen and to the country as a whole, and in seeking 
a method of solving it openmindedness is indispensable. 





“Mother’s Day” Affords a Suggestion 


ANY, IF NOT MOST, OF THE financially successful men of 
M any big city came from small towns. Take your own town 
as an example—you lumber dealers doing business in the 
smaller places—you probably can call to mind one or more 
boys who years ago went away to the big city and whose names 
now from time to time appear on the financial pages of the 
metropolitan newspapers. Then there is another and larger group 
of country-bred city men who, while just missing the glare 
of publicity that shines upon the outstanding winners in the 
race for wealth, yet have amassed very comfortable fortunes. 
You feel rather proud of these “boys’—for thus their old 
friends and neighbors still regard them—and like to feel that 
in a sense they still belong to the community. In many in- 
stances their parents, or one of them—very likely the aging 
mother—still occupies the old home, which, built many years 
ago, perhaps lacks the conveniences and comforts which it should 
have. The busy, successful city man on his occasional hurried visits 
hardly notices the lack; he lives there no longer, and it does not 
occur to him that the addition of a nice enclosed porch or sun parlor, 
new hardwood floors, or other simple improvements would greatly 
add to his mother’s comfort; or that a little exterior remodeling 
would put the old house more in harmony with its modern neighbors. 
On page 38 of this issue there appears a letter suggested by some 
such thoughts as these. Probably you can compose a better one— 
but wouldn’t the coming week—following Mother’s Day—be a good 
time to send some such message to that old acquaintance of yours 
away off in the “big town’”—that successful man whose name in- 
spires respect and perhaps just a little awe from strangers, but who 
to you is still just plain “Bill” or “Tom” as in the old days when 
he used to clamber over your lumber piles or hop the cars on the 
switch track? 


Saving for Home Building Is Thrift 


HRIFT IS WISE SPENDING, not stupid accumulating. The 
i¥ miser is the most wasteful of mortals, for he withdraws money 
from productive channels and denies himself the means of 
making his life useful to himself and to his fellows. There is no 
virtue in saving that does not contemplate profitable investment. 
First, man works for money, and if he saves his earnings they will 
work for him. Capital is merely the surplus left from earnings 
after current needs have been satisfied. The principal of this sur- 
plus and the interest it earns are insurance for comfort and inde- 
pendence in the future. 

Each person must decide for himself what he will spend his money 
for and how much of his earnings shall go for day-to-day needs. 
Many spend unwisely because they have not learned or been taught 
the virtues of thrift. A knowledge of thrift is the best acquisition 
any body can make; it makes every dollar worth $1.06 or $1.08, or 
possibly more still. There is more truth in the proverb “Save and 
have” than spendthrifts have discovered. 

Nobody can think of a better reason for saving than to buy a 
home. Money paid for a home gives returns in interest, in comfort, 
in security, in independence and in community pride. But the man 
without a home is besought on every hand to buy, buy, buy, every- 
thing but a home. He is offered everything from a diamond ring to 
an automobile on deferred payments. An investigation made by the 
International Typographical Union disclosed that one man had 
pledged for miscellaneous instalment purchases more than he was 
earning, with no allowance at all for living costs. That organiza- 
tion now is going to make the teachings of thrift a part of its regular 
educational program. 

Most human troubles are financial. Most of every person’s wak- 
ing hours is spent in trying to earn money. Human ingenuity gets 
its greatest stimulus from a desire to acquire money. As a conse- 
quence there are a thousand who can earn where there is one who 
can spend or invest wisely. There are relatively few persons, in 





America, at least, who could not accumulate means to provide abun- 
dantly for their declining years if they but knew how to be thrifty, 

There is no better agency for the teaching of thrift than the 
building and loan association. It teaches to save for a purpose, and 
that the most worthy of all—the building of a home. In this way 
it puts the home into the family budget, where it deserves first place. 
Every consideration of citizenship, of patriotism and of morality 
argues for thrift and home ownership. 





Conservation of Short Lengths Essential 


O LONG AS TREES ARE CUT INTO lumber to be sold, the 

maker of lumber will be impelled to cut the logs into shapes 

and sizes that he can sell. Use, after all, decides what shall 
be produced. If the user will not accept the widths and lengths 
that can be most economically cut from the logs the millman is for- 
bidden by that fact alone to cut his logs with a view to conserva- 
tion. What this means is strikingly indicated in the statement of 
a west Coast sales manager on page 44 with respect to short 
lengths. While the millman wanted to save the short lengths as a 
measure of conservation the salesman wanted them burned in order 
that there might be more long lengths. There is neither jest nor 
irony in this. 

Speaking in Washington this week John E. Lloyd, retailer, said: 
“Retailers are too prone to sell exactly what the customer asks 
for, rather than what he really needs.” In his address before the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, last week, Wilson 
Compton said: “The disposal of short lengths is, to be sure, a 
challenge to merchandising skill. But the last word in short lengths 
distribution is not said by the manufacturer who declines to ship 
specified lengths at any time or at any price, even when he has 
them; or by the retail dealer who declares himself in favor of ‘maxi- 
mum distribution of lumber through the retail yard’ and then re- 
fuses to assume any responsibility for marketing the short lengths; 
or by the consumer who buys long lengths from the retail yard, and 
a saw with which to cut them into short lengths on the job.” 

A fact to be emphasized is that conservation demands that as 
much as possible of the tree shall be put to use. It is idle to talk 
about conservation by cutting and distributing parts of the tree 
that nobody will buy and use. As the conserving and perpetuating 
of the forests is a matter of public interest, certainly all branches 
of the lumber industry, including distributers and users as well as 
manufacturers, should find a common interest in utilizing the tree 
to the utmost. 

Doubtless, there are differences to be reconciled and adjustments 
to be made, but the situation is not one in which the different 
branches of the industry are arrayed on opposing sides; nor is 
there any sound reason for assuming that the true interests of the 
consumers of lumber are opposed to those of the producers and 
the distributers. At a time when the whole country is being agi- 
tated on the subject of forestry and reforestation, conservation of 
the remaining timber ought to fit into the program. If the use of 
preservatives, as by the railroads, may be considered a factor in 
perpetuating the wood supply, certainly the use of much of the log 
that is now wasted also may properly be considered a factor in 
reducing the drain on the present forests. In most cases the 
use of such material involves no hardship and no added expense; 
it merely means the change of a custom that is “more honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 





Supplying Hardwoods in Specified Widths 


HE CLOSER UTILIZATION OF MATERIAL MADE possi- 
ble to the fabricator of hardwoods, particularly the producer 
of millwork, by his being able to secure shop stock in uniform 

specified widths, is so marked, and the actual saving in dollars and 
cents is so considerable, that it is not at all strange that very de- 
cided interest has been aroused, on the part of both producers and 
consumers, by the agitation of the subject at recent gatherings of 
the representatives of both interests. 

Discussions had at the meetings of the millwork section of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and the Millwork Cost 
Bureau, both of quite recent occurrence, resulted in the adoption of 
resolutions asking the hardwood manufacturers to investigate as 
to the cost and practicability of the manufacture and separate 
piling of hardwood lumber in specified stock widths up to twelve 
inches, although it seems to be the impression that there would be 
comparatively little call for stock as wide as twelve inches on ac- 
count of its liability to waste through splitting, checking and warp- 
ing developed in kiln drying. 

Interest in the subject, as well as a desire to codperate with the 
millwork men and to meet their views so far as may be possible 
and practicable, have been evidenced both by the National Hardwood 
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Lumber Association and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
the chairmen of the rules committees of the two organizations” hav- 
ing met with the millmen and gone over with them the problems 
involved. A bulletin recently sent out from the headquarters of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, asking that manufacturers 


and dealers interested in producing or furnishing hardwood stock - 


in specified widths so advise the office, has resulted in the receipt 
to date of a number of replies from firms which express their will- 
ingness to do this. At the meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute held in Memphis this week the subject received considera- 
ble attention from the standpoints of both producer and consumer. 


Without attempting to forecast any action that may be taken by 


the organizations representing the hardwood producers and dis- 
tributers, now or later, with relation to this matter, it looks as 
though an immediate result of the discussions and publicity to date 
has been to disclose a willingness on the part of at least some manu- 
facturers to supply stock in specified widths if the woodworkers so 
desire it, as well as to bring the whole subject before the trade in 
such a way as to insure careful consideration upon its merits. 

Those desiring to follow the subject more closely will find interest- 
ing references thereto in the report of the meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute appearing in this issue, as well as in 
a separate article appearing in the department devoted to sash, 
doors and millwork. 





Lumbermen, Attention! 


The question now being asked by lumbermen from all producing 
regions in the United States is: “What is the matter with the lum- 
ber industry?” 

Apparently the building program in the United States shows no 
abatement; industry is busy and consuming more of our product; 
railroads are prosperous and are spending no less in maintenance 
and car building; foreign conditions are more stable, and qualified 
judges advise demand will be 5 percent greater this year than last. 
Agricultural prospects are good for good crops; produce prices are 
higher than in several years; the farmer is more prosperous and 
has greater purchasing power, and his needs have been delayed and 
will be satisfied. Stocks of lumber, mill, retail and industrial, are 
substantially lower than a year ago. Lumber in transit, shipped 
on order and placed in transit for sale, en route from point of origin 
to destination, is at the lowest point in years. If present and future 
consumption are at least equal to the years of 1923 and 1924; if 
stocks of lumber are less; if production of lumber is no greater, why 
is the demand from distributers hesitant? Why are manufacturers’ 
order files lighter? Retailers are making greater deliveries than 
usual, and yet appear to be entering the market slowly. This con- 
dition is so unusual that it requires study and analysis. 

Demand for lumber should not be confused with consumption. 
Consumption creates demand, and demand either anticipates or 
follows consumption. Normally it anticipates consumption. May 
not the answer lie in transportation, and apply with equal force to 
all industries? For ten years the demand for lumber has not 
been seasonal, although the consumption has continued on a seasonal 
basis. Demand has anticipated consumption, based upon time of 
transportation. Transportation from 1914 to 1923 was affected by 
the Government’s attitude toward the railroads, resulting in inade- 
quate credits to provide facilities necessary to meet the nation’s 
expanding traffic requirements, and governmental activities in co- 
ordinating transportation for war needs, and governmental opera- 
tion; the allocation of labor during the war to other activities; the 
readjustment following the war and the reallocation of labor; the 
spirit of unrest, resulting in strikes and inefficiency in operation, 
which reached its culmination in 1922. 

This resulted in the time of delivery gradually and progressively 
growing longer until 1923, which necessitated ordering stocks in 
excess of current requirements in anticipation of future seasonal 
buying, and distributers probably had as much lumber in transit or 
under orders as they had in stock in their yards. Purchases were 
made in December and January to meet May and June construction 
requirements. Suddenly, through extraordinary efforts of railroad 
management and wonderful codperation on the part of railroad 
employees, transportation became more efficient. Where it formerly 
took approximately fifty days to move a car to an average destina- 
tion, it now takes about ten. Forty days of production in transit has 
therefore probably been released to consumption. Stocks built up 
in anticipation of delays in transportation were liquidated. Con- 
struction and industry have consumed in the last two years not 
only all of production, but all stocks released by the change in the 
time of transit, and by the liquidation of excess stocks carried in 
anticipation of delay in transit as well as 30 percent of the mill 
stocks on hand two years ago. 

The buyer today can place his order and get his shipment for- 
warded to destination in thirty days or less. Why, therefore, should 
he anticipate his May requirements in December, when he can 
purchase them in April? Naturally the readjustment in time of 


transit results in a readjustment in time of purchase to meet cur- 
rent consumption. The dealer will not carry stocks he formerly car- 
ried, but will work on a smaller stock, securing more frequent turn- 


over. He can well afford to buy only as needed, rather than store 
lumber, which he could only do at speculative prices. If the manu- 
facturer makes speculative prices, his business will be unprofitable. 
If he attempts to regulate his production to current buying demand 
on the part of the distributers, the consumers of lumber will not 
secure sufficient production to meet their requirements at the time 
of consumption. Therefore, if the consumer is to be able to obtain 
lumber as and when he needs it, the manufacturers of lumber must 
provide financial and physical facilities to carry their production 
in excess of their current mill shipments, during such periods as 
the distributers are not buying, so that they may be able to supply 
the distributers and consumers at the time of consumption. Other- 
wise, if the manufacturer should regulate his production in accord- 
ance with current buying demand, at certain seasons of the year, 
employment would be less, and at other seasons of the year his facil- 
ities would be inadequate to meet requirements. This condition 
would result in increased production costs and naturally increased 
cost to the consumer, and would place the lumber industry in the 
same unfortunate position that the coal industry is in—an industry 
which can not stock its production—and for which industry the best 
governmental minds have been seeking some way to avoid the fluc- 
tuations in employment and production and the great economic loss 
created thereby. 


The change that has taken place in the industry is fundamental 
and requires changed methods of merchandising to meet it. It will 
require more courage and patience, and a better understanding on 
the part of the manufacturer of the nation’s needs. Last year there 
was more lumber sold than the producer manufactured, and more 
lumber consumed than was purchased by the distributers, and yet 
some regions last year marketed their production at a loss. At the 
present time, current demands will depend upon rapid transportation 
and current production, as stocks have been depleted by consumption 
—from mill, industrial, retail and transit stocks—in excess of pro- 
duction. The trade is working as close to production as it is possible 
for it to do with safety to the consumer. So, while conditions are 
favorable from every cross-section of domestic and foreign demand, 
and the probability is that demand will consume more than is pro- 
duced for the year, methods of merchandising must be changed to 
meet the new transportation conditions, i. e., the manufacturer must 
be willing to carry larger stocks or market his product at a financial 
loss. 

Whenever fundamental economic changes occur in any industry 
and the executives of the industry are aware of them, methods of 
merchandising will change to meet them. As long as present trans- 
portation conditions prevail, the manufacturer probably will provide 
both financial and physical facilities to stock lumber during periods 
that the distributers are not buying. The probable future of the 
lumber industry will result in manufacturers carrying larger stocks, 
together with lighter order files, while the distributer will buy in 
smaller quantities and visit the market more frequently. 

In the absence of present manufacturers’ facilities in some re- 
gions to carry sufficient stocks; in the presence of shortages in pres- 
ent mill stocks; in the absence of the large amount of transit stocks 
heretofore en route, it is manifestly in the interest of the distributer 
of lumber to carry larger stocks than he is now carrying, to meet 
the requirements of his trade at the peak of consumption. The 
dealer should fortify himself with reasonable stocks to meet the 
situation. The manufacturer of lumber should recognize the 
changed situation and immediately study his local conditions with 
a view to providing facilities to stock his production during periods 
of underbuying so as to provide lumber to meet consumers’ demands 
at the time of consumption and at a time when production will be 
inadequate to meet these demands. 
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Cutting Logs for Lumber Grades 

Some time ago we ran across a sketch or dia- 
gram showing the cross section of a log, indicating 
how the different grades and kinds of lumber are 


eut from the log. We are writing to ask if you 
will be good enough to advise us where we can 
secure this sketch. We are inclined to think that 
this was got out by some of the Government de- 
partments.—INQUIRY No. 1,520. 

[The inquiry comes from a Virginia manu- 
facturer of lumber. The only sketch correspond- 
ing exactly with the description given by this 
inquirer that is known at this time by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears in N. C, 
Brown’s book, ‘‘The American Lumber Indus- 
try,’’ page 99. This diagram shows the end 
of a large log with the various cuts as they 
would ordinarily be made. Out at the edge are 
the lath cut from the slabs, next come the 
select, then the shop, then the No. 2 common, 
No. 3 common ete. In the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Aug. 26, 1922, page 45 appeared an 
article that gives some information along this 
line. Also a number of years ago an article 
on ‘‘Sawing of the Log’’ by F. G. Norcross, 
was publislied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and reprinted in circular form. These articles 
have been supplied to the inquirer. Readers 
who can give additional information on this sub- 
ject are invited to do so. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EprTor. } 


Mahogany Values and Markets 

It is my desire to get a little information re- 
garding some mahogany timber that I am inter- 
ested in. I wish to know what the present market 
is on mahogany timbers and also where there is a 
market for it. I would like also some information 
regarding mahogany veneer.—INQuiIRY No. 1,518. 

[This inquiry, which comes from Virginia, is 
somewhat indefinite. As the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN does not regularly quote prices on ma- 
hogany timber or logs, this inquirer has been 
given a list of buyers, users and importers of 
mahogany. It is pretty well known of course 
that the value of mahogany varies with its 
source, as well as with the figure of the wood, 
logs from certain regions being preferred over 
woods from other regions. The name of the 
inquirer will be given to interested readers on 
request.—EDIToR. | 


Disposal of Stock Rejected by Buyer 


Kindly advise me whether you have a court de- 
cision on a case similar to the following: Where 
A, the seller, shipped to B, the buyer, a car of 
lumber, and B received the car, paid the freight 
on same, and rejected part of it, claiming that it is 
not up to grade and asks disposition of the rejects. 
A telephoned the buyer and also sent him a bill 
of lading with shipping instructions on the rejects, 
but B refuses to load them on the car or to carry 
out A’s disposition of them. A has now lost the 
sale of the rejects, and they are still in B’s pos- 
session, ‘and he, A, claims they are B’s property 
and is asking B to pay for them. I will appre- 
ciate any information you can give on this subject. 
—Inquiry No. 1,507.., 

[This inquiry is made by an Ohio lumberman. 
As the question is stated it is understood that 
he has sold a ear of lumber a part of which 
the buyer has accepted but has rejected the 
rest. To this the seller has agreed, but he now 
asks that the buyer reload the rejected part 
of the shipment in order that it may be shipped 
on to somebody ‘else. This the buyer refuses 
to do, and owing to his delay and refusal, the 
seller claims that the buyer should now accept 
the rejects and pay for them. 

In his letter the seller says nothing about 
any agreement with regard to association grades 
or rules of inspection, and evidently he is not 
at this time raising a question regarding the 
justice of his customer’s rejection. Consequent- 
ly, he apparently admits that the lumber re- 
jected was not of the grade ordered. In that 
case it would seem that the buyer is under no 
obligation to reload the stock for the seller, 


unless the seller is willing to pay for the labor. 
Neither is there any apparent reason why, owing 
to the seller’s refusal to reload the stock, the 
seller should claim now that the rejects belong 
to the buyer and ask him to pay for them. 

Ordinarily, when lumber is sold according to 
association inspection, it is the custom in case 
of complaint on account of stock below grade, 
to hold the entire shipment intact until inspec- 
tion has been made. If the buyer refuses to 
hold the entire load intact he may be held liable 
for payment for all of it. It would appear in’ 
this case as it is described that if the seller 
would offer to pay the cost of reloading the re- 
jects, the buyer should be willing to reload 
them so that the seller could sell them to some- 
body else. There is no record of a court deci- 
sion available covering precisely this case.— 
I<DITOR. | 


Producing Blue Gas From Wood 


We have a client who is very much interested in 
the manufacture of large amounts of blue gas from 
wood or charcoal, and we would appreciate it very 
much if you could give us any information along 
this line, or if you could tell us where it has been 
done.—INQuIRY No. 1,516. 

[This inquiry comes from a midwest gas en- 
gineering company. Some years ago the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lished Special Agents Series No. 110, entitled 
‘“Byproducts of the Lumber Industry,’’ in 
which are a few pages devoted to the subject of 


contains some information on the production of 
gas from wood. Readers who can give addi- 
tional information regarding the production of 
gas from wood are invited to do so. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


Manufacture of Cypress Lath 

We are thinking of making lath from cypress 
poles 6 inches to about 12 inches in diameter, and 
would like to know the following: Size, green; the 
sizes dry are 34”x114"x4’. Are cypress lath cut 
to oversize to allow for drying? All lath will be 
air dried on the yard. I would like to know the 
method of stacking on the yard. How many lath 
are packed to the bundle, and is lath yarn or wire 
used in tying? Also what size of wire or lath 
yarn is used. We should like to know also the 
average number of bundles to the car, and whether 
there is any special way of placing them in a car, 
—Inquiry No. 1,519. 

[As the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association does not include lath in its book of 
grading rules, there is no published information 
available regarding the practices of its members. 
Lath ordinarily are cut 5 pieces to 2 inches in 
thickness green. While some concerns kiln-dry 
their lath, it is understood that most cypress 
lath are air-dried. They are usually packed in 
bundles of 50, though sometimes 100 are put in, 
and the general practice is to use lath yarn 
in tying them. As no information in printed 
form is available regarding methods of piling 
lath in the yard, or methods of loading in the 
cars, this inquiry is published with the hope 
that readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 





producing gas. 


charge of the section of derived 


est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., which 


In 1923 was published a book 
‘‘Wood Distillation,’? by L. F. Hawley, in 


products, For- subject. 


be able to contribute some information on this 
The name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied on request.—EDbITor. | 
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An lowa man is planting 
7,000 trees on his 800-acre 
farm near Ellsworth, Kan. 

es 8 ® 


We do not believe that there 
is any need for sensational 
alarm concerning a depletion 
of our forests; viewing it in a 
purely business light, it is ab- 
surd to suppose that men will 
totally destroy such an im- 
mense source of wealth with- 
out taking some measures for 
its reproduction; and we ven- 
ture the assertion, that forests 
planted in the next decade, 
will, before the terrible calam- 
ity(!) of this predicted timber 
famine falls upon us, grow 
into sufficient magnitude to 
supply the nation’s needs until 
another generation of famine 
“‘croakers”’ arises to alarm the 
timid with the same old story. 

* 8 #* 


In 1863 a small machine 
shop was started in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., by two brothers 
by the name of Leitelt. They 
were both practical working 
men, and, it is to be inferred, 
were then possessed of but a 
small share of worldly means, 
hence the beginning of what 
has proved to be an immense 
business in no small way. One 





lathe, one planer and one drill 


press comprised the machinery 
of their shop and but two or 
three men beside themselves 
were employed. * * * Now, 
in the “Valley City Iron 
Works,” an immense building, 
74x132 feet in size and three 
stories high, employment is 
furnished to one hundred men 
and a corresponding amount of 
improved machinery and tools 
is used. The largest station- 
ary engine ever made in Michi- 
gan, outside of Detroit, was 
manufactured at these works. 
* * #* Some changes have 
been made in the firm since 
its organization, it being now 
A. Leitelt, Bro. & Co. 


s 8 & 
LETTER FROM SAGINAW 
Freights are $2.25 to $2.50 


to Buffalo and Tonawanda; 
vessel men are pressing them 
at present although claiming 
to expect better rates as the 
season advances. 

s 8 8 


Prices hold firm at $6, $12 
and $35 and for choice lots 
one to two dollars higher has 
been received. But little sea- 


soned lumber is left unsold. 
s * @ 


The general appearance of 
business on our river shows 
considerable more activity and 





our lumbermen are very hope- 
ful, and not without reason, of 
a profitable summer trade. It 
is not probable that over 400,- 
000,000 feet of lumber will be 
manufactured here against the 
600,000,000 of last year. 


s * * 


Last month I mentioned a 
new invention which Messrs. 
Wickes Bros. were introducing 
in a gang mill, since which 
time it has been thoroughly 
tested in the mill of the Pier- 
son, Wright & Co., at Sagi- 
naw City, who have thrown 
out one of their heavy gangs 
and substituted a light, twenty 
saw, four and half foot mill, 
giving it fast motion. The in- 
vention consists simply of a 
cutting head or cylinder, simi- 
lar in shape to a wood planer 
head with two heavy knives, 
eighteen inches in length, 
placed in front of and exactly 
on a level with the feed rollers 
and revolving against them in- 
stead of with the log. Thewriter 
recently witnessed the opera- 
tion of a gang having this at- 
tachment and was well pleased 
with its work. The lumber is 
made perfectly even in thick- 
ness and in strength and when 
passed through an edger is 
worked up to the best possible 
advantage. J. J. Fitzgerrell 
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Southern Pine Continues Gains 


Orders for southern pine during the week 
ended May 2 exceeded production by over 6 
percent, and shipments were heavy, exceeding 
the cut by about 10 percent, so that stocks and 
unfilled order files are being reduced. Southern 
yard demand is the market’s best feature, and 
the movement to the Southwest is especially 
brisk. Northern and eastern yards are also tak- 
ing large amounts, but are not buying far ahead 
of current needs, and are demanding immediate 
deliveries. Most buyers are getting along with 
smaller stocks, and in recent weeks have been 
ready takers of transit cars. The reception of 
these has encouraged the putting of others 
afield, probably more than is good for the mar- 
ket, although larger numbers are selling. 

The bigger mills appear to be doing much 
better under present conditions than are the 
small ones. Some of the latter have difficulty 
in making ends meet on the current market basis, 
which allows for only the lower cost producers, 
and numbers of the smaller plants are reported 
to have curtailed or shut down. The market, 
however, still suffers from the large production 
of such small mills during the winter, favored 
by unusually good weather. 

Manufacturers will undoubtedly find it neces- 
sary to carry larger reserves than in recent 
years, if they are to spread out their sales in 
accord with the policy of buyers to enter the 
market for smaller amounts and as needs arise. 
But this situation is so different from that for- 
merly prevailing that mill stocking and sales 
policies have not been adjusted to it. Eager- 
ness to push through sales is resulting in weak 
spots here and there, but they are bound to dis- 
appear soon because the statistical position of 
southern pine is becoming stronger. A fair 
amount of business is coming from the rail- 
roads and oil fields but export demand is rather 
dull as a whole. 

North Carolina pine demand is light and is 
increasing slowly, but buyers are taking only 
current needs, and an increase in yard demand 
during May is expected, most mills meanwhile 
holding their prices firm. Shortleaf mills are 
said to have large stocks of air dried roofers, 
while yards in the North and East are fairly 
well stocked, so that prices are weak. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


_ While consumption of northern hardwoods 
is doubtless increasing, large consuming groups 
show little disposition to buy beyond their day 
by day requirements. The mills are coming to 
an end of their dry stocks, and it is expected 
that these will shortly be reduced to a very low 
point, so that prices on them are very firmly 
held. Buyers, however, appear to believe that 
as new dry stocks come into the market, prices 
will soften. It is unlikely that they will, be- 
cause consumers have been working on smaller 
stocks than during recent years, and current 
consumption needs will have to be supplied from 
mill holdings. 

Volume of demand is at present fairly satis- 
factory, and a pick-up in inquiry indicates that 
it will continue to improve. Although the auto- 
motive interests are getting a good deal of their 
hardwood from the South, they are increasing 
their takings of northern woods, and quotations 
on 2-inch stock are firm. Implement makers 
are increasing their operations, and will surely 
be steady buyers of larger amounts than in re- 
cent years. Northern furniture factories are 
not very active in the market. Flooring and 
trim are beginning to move out steadily as 
building gets under way, and demand will prob- 
ably be spread over the year because of im- 
proved transportation making quantity buying 
less desirable. That good building demand is 
assured is shown by the Federal Reserve bank 
for the ninth district (Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and northern Wisconsin), showing lumber sales 
almost 50 percent greater than in March a 
year ago. 


This increase of construction activity in 
home territories is of course having even greater 
effect on demand for the softwoods, and white 
pine is moving to the above mentioned States 


and Montana in substantial quantities. Field 
work continues to hold down farm demand, how- 
ever. White pine is beginning to move down 
the lakes to the Tonawandas and Buffalo, and 
yard stocks there are said to be in need of 
these replenishments. Nos. 4 and 5 boards ‘have 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 46 





been reduced $1 during the week but other quo- 
tations are firm. Mill stocks of dry northern 
hemlock are light and buying is picking up as 
building gets under way; prices are well held. 


Southern Hardwoods Move Better 


Reports from all sections seem to agree that 
a large volume of southern hardwood is moving 
from the mills, but that prices remain at an 
unprofitable level, from the producer’s stand- 
point, owing to the heavy stocks that have ac- 
cumulated as a result of a winter season un- 
usually favorable to logging, followed by man- 
ufacture under pressure to save these logs from 
insect damage. A large volume of hardwood 
is moving overseas, March and April shipments 
through New Orleans breaking all records, 
while new advance bookings are being made 
daily and demand for vessel space is heavy. 
What proportion of these foreign shipments is 
on consignment it is difficult to say. Increased 
inquiry from domestic consuming groups indi- 
cates an early increase in orders from them, but 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
devotes considerable space in 
this issue to a report of the third 
annual meeting of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, includ- 
ing practically in full some of the 
more important addresses. All 
of these are of outstanding in- 
terest and should be carefully 
perused by every person inter- 
ested, even in the most remote 
way, in the hardwood industry. 
This report will be found on 
pages 48-59 and 76. 











transportation conditions lead to the belief that 
they will buy not for stocking up but as needs 
for replenishment arise. 

The furniture industry is taking more gum, 
and here and there is seen a tendency to buy 
slightly further in ‘advance, because of a feeling 
that the market has reached bottom. Automo- 
tive interests are taking more lumber for spoke 
making. There is a fair volume of oak going 
to flooring and trim plants, but this early in 
the building season stocks of manufactured 
products are fairly full, so that it may be some 
weeks before they are large factors in the hard- 
wood market. Many reports from large indus- 
trial centers say that sales to miscellaneous users 
have shown a recent and heartening increase. 

Producers as a whole are rather uneasy be- 
cause quick rail movement has enabled hard- 
wood consumers to shift to the mills the burden 
of carrying reserve stocks, and the accumula- 
tions in sellers’ hands appears to have put them 
in a weak position in trading, so that quota- 
tions, not so much on upper grades as on lower, 
are weak and soft in spots. Attempts have 
been made to lift them to a profitable level, but 
the buyers so far have been successful in resist- 
ing these. The improving tone of the market, 
however, gives promise of better prices. 


Western Pine Prices Adjusted 


While new lists have not yet been issued, 
practically all Inland Empire mills have re- 
adjusted their prices; the changes are all 
downward with the exception that Idaho No. 2 
has been advanced $1. Fir and larch dimension 
have been reduced $1.50, and cedar, 50 cents. 
In Pondosa pine, No. 1 has been reduced $5; 
No. 2, $2 on 4- and 6-inch, and $1 on other 
sizes; No. 3, $1.50; No. 4, $3, and No. 5, $2.50. 
Pondosa shop remains unchanged. In Idaho 
No. 1, 4-, 6- and 8-inch have been reduced $4.50 ; 
10-inch, $3.50, and 12-inch, 50 cents; while No. 3 
has been cut $2; No. 4, $3.50, and No. 5, $2.50. 
All items of white fir are $1 off. 

Orders have been coming slowly, while the 
drying season has been unusually early, fol- 
lowing a winter that favored production. Shop 
demand remains below expectations, but as 
building progresses and causes inroads to be 
made on the manufactured stocks of sash and 
door producers, it should improve. Yard de- 
mand is inactive, although it has shown a slight 
recent increase, but there is a better movement 
from eastern distributing points. | Prospects 
for box are good, but sales are made later in 
the season. Individual mills claim to have orders 
for thirty days ahead of their cut, but as a 
whole the producers have suffered from lack of 
business, and have taken the radical method of 
price reduction to stimulate demand. Previous 
concessions had resulted in a marked gain in 
business during the week ended May 2. 


Fir Is in Oversupply . 


The fir market has not maintained gains it 
made in recent weeks. Mills had been producing 
more quickly than the market could absorb 
their cut and competition for sales became 
very keen, because Coast mills have always 
sought to sell as they manufactured, and keep 
stocks at a low point. Returns had been forced 
to so low a level, however, that the consensus was 
that only curtailment could put the industry 
into a good trading position. Reduction of 
output was accomplished, but apparently it was 
not drastic enough for the situation. Because 
it brought firmer prices, it has induced a large 
number of mills to operate more actively, so 
that for the week ended May 2 production was 
4% percent in excess of orders booked. Fur- 
ther curtailment will be necessary, and all in- 
dications are that it will be made. It is reported 
that some mills will close down in June, and 
others are likely to extend their summer shut- 
down through July and August. 

Poor overseas demand is the weakest fea- 
ture of the market. It is said that booking vol- 
ume has suffered because the mills’ export or- 
ganization has refused to consider concessions, 
but that more recently it has changed its policy 
and will submit all firm offers to member mills. 
Other reports say that foreign buyers had been 
expecting that the number of charters offering 
in the vessel market would bring about a reduc- 
tion in rates, and that May space is being sold 
at lower rates than recently prevailed. In the 
Oriental market, however, the reason for lack 
of demand for fir is said to be the inroads of 
Siberian lumber of low grade. 

There is a large movement to the Atlantic 
coast, but a good deal of it is for distributers’ 
stocks or on consignment. However, prospects 
are that it will go into consumption readily in 
the eastern markets. Probably too much low 
grade is being shipped into California as a re- 
sult of better recent sales in that market. 

A good deal of fir is moving, and many of the 
buyers want their purchases shipped more 
quickly than is possible. Prices as a rule are 
somewhat soft. 

The curtailment of manufacture is said to 
have resulted in an accumulation of logs, and 
pressure on the loggers for reduced prices, but 
as a whole these basie prices are firmly held, 
and will be kept firm by a shutting down of 
camps to adjust log supply to mill demand. 
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URING the days of the World War and the slump in agricultural 
D values that followed the countryside was dotted with little farms 
and farm homes which had been deserted when the owners went to 

war or came to the city. 

Of late, however, a gradual change is in evidence. Here and there 
is manifest a new awakening in the country, and many of these deserted 
farms are taking on new life. Often, the tenant, or owner, is a young 
man with small means just starting on his matrimonial voyage. All of 
which brings us to the present example of small farm home remodeling. 

As our young farmer had traveled much, and, like so many wideawake 














young Americans, had gained much knowledge through observation, his 
ideas of remodeling were good, although his pocketbook was very lean. 

The assertion may be ventured that it would be hard to find more 
evident improvement in any little home provided at less cost than is 
here shown. To begin with, for the sake of looks, a simple canopy roof 
was built over the new steps at the parlor door. The old porch was 
rejuvenated by a simple clapboarded enclosure harmonizing with tlie 
front steps. 
torn out, thus providing a nice living room and dining room combined, 
and a little leanto kitchen was added on to the rear. 


The partition between the kitchen and dining room was 
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Cut out in outline this part, which shows the improvements described above, 
lay it on the large picture, moving it about until in position, and observe the effect 
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Unusual Display Visualizes Remodeling 


(Continued from Front Page) 

From the very inception of the campaign 
launched by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to en- 
courage and promote the remodeling of old 
homes, Mr. Seidel has been greatly interested 
in the movement, recognizing its potentialities 
for the development of business in an almost 
virgin field, for heretofore the lumber dealer 
has merely accepted such remodeling business 
as came his way, without making any special 
effort to develop the demand. 

With characteristic enterprise and energy he 
resolved to put remodeling on the map, at least 
so far as St. Louis was concerned. Accordingly, 
after conferences with the editorial and art staffs 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he proceeded to 
work out plans for the very elaborate and ef- 
fective display here described. At a consider- 
able outlay he commissioned a well known St. 
Louis scenic artist to paint pictures of two old 
homes, the improvements that rejuvenate and 
modernize the houses being painted on a panel, 
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This genuine Alaskan totem pole, standing in 
front of the office building of the Julius Seidel 
Iumber Co., St. Lowis, Mo., is an exhibit of 
great historical amd educational interest. See 
description on this page 


which is operated by an electric motor, going 
up and down several times a minute. When 
down, the old houses stand forth in all their 
starkness, but almost before the beholder has 
fully taken in their bare outlines, the panel 
depicting the added parts moves up into place 
and two beautiful ‘‘new’’ houses greet his 
Vision, 

The display is installed in the main show 
window of the Seidel company’s fine office build- 
ing, which window is 8 feet high and has a 
frontage of 20 feet. The mechanism is oper- 
ated from three to five p. m. each day, when 
the afternoon traffic is heaviest, and also from 
eight to ten each evening. The effect at night 
1s heightened by the use of colored lights. 

By careful estimate, based on actual count 
for a given period, it has been found that more 
than ten thousand automobiles daily pass the 
office and yards of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
besides three bus lines, which carry thousands 
of passengers daily. In addition to these, large 
numbers of persons employed in the industries 
Situated in the southwestern part of the city, 
walk along Kingshighway daily on their way to 
and from work. 

The beautiful office building, one of the finest 
lumber and building material stores in the coun- 
‘ry, is in itself sufficient to engage and hold 
the attention of passersby, both on account of 
the attractiveness of the building itself, and a 





number of unusual and 
very striking adjuncts, 
of which perhaps the 
most notable is a gen- 
uine Alaskan totem pole 
about twenty feet high. 
This pole is of cedar, 
wonderfully carved by 
the Tlingit Indians of 
southeastern Alaska. 
The pole has an inter- 
esting history. It is 
about fifty years old, 
and was brought to Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, 
and later exhibited at 
the Alaska-Yukon-Paci- 
fic Exposition held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1909. 
It was purchased by 
Mr. Seidel in Seattle. 

Because of its historie 
and educational inter- 
est, this sample of the strange symbolic art of 
the Alaskan aborigines attracts many visitors. 
The figures on the pole, reading from top to 
bottom, represent the following: Killer whale, 
eagle, bear with chief’s head (a family em- 
blem), and sea bear. As an appropriate back- 
ground for the totem pole, Mr. Seidel, who is a 
stickler for accuracy, caused to be built a re- 
production of an Indian house of the Haida 
tribe at Alert Bay, Vancouver Island, from 
drawings prepared by experts. 

In the evenings the totem pole is illuminated, 
the lights shining through the eyes of the fig- 
ures, while reflectors play upon the Haida house. 

Another very interesting feature is the two 
splendid flagpoles, set 6 feet in the ground and 
standing 54 feet above the surface, one at each 
side of the entrance to the office. One of these 
poles flies the Stars and Stripes and the other 
carries a flag bearing the slogan, ‘‘Seidel, St. 
Louis, Spells Service.’’? These flags are raised 
each morning and lowered at sunset. Panels 
on one side of each of the poles bear the boldly 
lettered legend: ‘‘Made of Wood—Douglas 
Fir—Height 60 Feet.’’ The bottom of each 
pole was given three coats of creosote before 
being put into the ground. 

It is interesting to note that these poles were 
made in the company’s own planing mill; that 
is, they were tapered from approximately 12x12 
inches at base to 314x3% inches octagon at the 
top. This work is done on the ‘‘sill dresser,’’ 
and it is possible for a customer to get from 
the Seidel company a complete flagpole without 








Mechanical window display of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., featuring ‘‘ Barney Google’’ and ‘‘ Spark Plug’’ 


necessitating any handwork. As the planing 
mill did not afford sufficient space to make the 
flagpole in one piece is was necessary to splice 
it, which was so carefully done, the bolts being 
countersunk, that the splicing can not be 
noticed. 

While extended reference has been made to 
the front display window, containing the re- 
modeled house display, a display in the side 
window also is deserving of mention because 
of its cleverness and the touch of comedy im- 
parted thereby, while at the same time em- 
phasizing a phase of the company’s service. 
This display, like the other, is mechanically 
operated. As shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, it represents the well known 
cartoon character, ‘‘ Barney Google,’’ driving 
his famous steed, ‘‘Spark Plug,’’ hitched to a 
load of Seidel lumber. The scenery moves, as 
also do the legs of the animal, giving a most 
realistic effect. Needless to say this exhibit is 
especially attractive to children, who often will 
be noticed standing looking at it while their 
parents are giving attention to the other window 
display. 

The interior of the office building fully carries 
out the promise of the exterior, being beauti- 
fully finished and embellished with paintings 
reminiscent of the forests. The ground floor is 
divided into two parts, one devoted to the sales 
department and the other to the buying depart- 
ment, while upstairs are other offices, all ar- 
ranged and equipped in the most convenient and 
uptodate fashion. 





’ 














The handsome office building of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. Note the sixty-foot 
flag poles, also (at extreme right) the historic totem pole described in accompanying article 
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Florida’s Growth Is Based on Productive Soil and Fine Climate— 


Beautiful Orlando Is in Center of Splendid Agricultural Region 


In a current newspaper report I find the 
statement that the building permits issued 
in Jacksonville, Fla., during March amounted 
to $642,592. Another newspaper story states 
that the building permits issued in Or- 
lando for the same month amounted to 
$307,697. For the first three months of the 
year, Orlando permits amounted to $911,423, 
as compared with $695,900 for the same city 
during the same three months of last year, 
and with $70,708 for the same three months 
of 1919. The population of Orlando, ac- 
cording to the State census that has re- 
cently been completed, is just over 22,000. 
We are not trying to make any comparison 
between the two cities, for such comparisons 
mean little in these days of rapid growth. 
If there is any conclusion to be drawn it is 
that the recent expansion began in the south- 
ern part of Florida, and has been 
working more or less erratically to- 
ward the north. The rising ba- 
rometer of building permits in 
Orlando follows roughly the _ in- 
crease in population. Jacksonville 
claims it has had no great burst of 
building as yet, and that its new con. 
struction, too, has followed the com- 
fortable increase in population. No 
doubt the next few years will show 
the same upward shoot in popula- 
tion in this city that has already 
come to its neighbors farther down 
the peninsula. 

But these figures do indicate in a 
certain way what is happening to 
the State. This “last frontier,” as 
the local newspapers call Florida, is 
rapidly being utilized for exploita- 
tion. The State census figures tell 
the story of immense inflow of pop- 
ulation. Few towns and counties fail to 
show big gains, and places like St. Petersburg 
have grown as fast as housing facilities 
could be provided. “St. Pete,” as it is famil- 
iarly called down here, claims a five-year in- 
crease of some 400 percent. 

In one sense this makes the present task 
of the Realm difficult, for in those places 
where lumber is being turned so rapidly and 
in such volume, the problems of the dealers 
are erratic and peculiar, and not of a char- 
acter to influence methods in those other 
places where no special boom is present. 
Some of the most successful yards down 
here, I’m told, are far from show places. 
They can’t be show places. Every energy is 
bent to the primary duties of getting stock 
in fast enough, and of getting it hauled to 
the jobs in quantities to keep the carpenters 
going. Then, too, a recital of boom condi- 
tions is not the pleasantest reading to men 
whose sales have dropped below normal. 
They may not begrudge the good fortune of 
their lucky fellow dealers, but they don’t 
care to have any difference between them- 
selves and their Florida brethren rubbed in. 
So it is likely that in the remaining articles 
which the Realm sends out of this wonder 
State, we'll talk quite a bit about the country 
and just incidentally about methods. This 
boom, whatever else it may be, is a big news 
story and one that all of us find interesting, 


whether we plan to get into the game or not. 
It’s peculiarly an American phenomenon and 
is being conducted in an American way. 

As yet there is not a great amount of ag- 
riculture around Jacksonville. Perhaps we 
can stake out roughly, and subject to many 
corrections, the expansion geography of the 
State. Jacksonville, in the northeast, as we 
have said a number of times, has its port 
and banks and wholesaling and its potential 
manufacturing. Orlando, which is an in- 
land city in the geographical center of the 
State, is also the center of a vast agricul- 
tural expansion. Palm Beach, on the lower 
east coast, is—well, it’s Palm Beach, the 
millionaire’s playground. This playground 
extends down the coast to Miami, and the 
time is probably not far distant when all the 
intervening country will be built up rather 
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This busy strawberry marketing scene at Plant City, Fla., shows 
that the State’s prosperity has a substantial basis 


solidly by winter dwellers and the people 
who minister to their comfort. West of 
Palm Beach and Miami are the Everglades, 
the ancient haunts of the Seminoles and the 
alligators, a region that is in process of 
drainage. This is a gigantic feat of engi- 
neering that will require some years to com- 
plete, but when it is completed it will make 
available for agriculture some of the richest 
muck land in the country; land that is likely 
to be devoted to the production of sugar cane. 
Across on the west coast, at Tampa and the 
neighboring towns of St. Petersburg, Sara- 
sota and the rest, is another vast playground 
and a vast industry of caring for the thou- 
sands and thousands of winter visitors. Key 
West, the southernmost city, out on an 
island, is the “Gibraltar of America” and a 
great seaport reaching out to Cuba and the 
rest of the West Indies, the Caribbean, South 
America and the Orient. This is a rough 
sketch of the peninsula, and of course it is 
subject, as was said before, to infinite excep- 
tions and qualifications. 

This week we are interested in Orlando, 
the “City Beautiful”; and it deserves the 
title. As a person travels southward from 
Jacksonville he presently finds himself going 
through areas where farming, especially of 
the truck gardening variety, is being carried 
on intensively. Around Sanford, for in- 
stance, there are big areas of celery, and 


what a sight it is! Acres of it like giant 
plush. They tell me that within six weeks 
or so from the time it is transplanted, it is 
ready for market. One man in the smoking 
compartment of the Pullman told me he had 
seen a tomato plant with a yard stick in the 
ground beside it, and the plant grew regu- 
larly an inch a day. Lest we might not 
believe this story, he added that the Manu- 
facturers’ Record has vouched for a story 
twice as big as that; a tomato plant that 
grew two inches a day. This same unknown 
man told me it is customary for these south. 
ern growers to plant seeds and bulbs pro- 
duced in the North. The warm earth of 
Florida sets them to growing almost in- 
stantly. There are some gladioli farms in 
this area. Three acres is a big tract of 
these flowers, and the buds are cut and 
shipped to northern markets. I am 
told that the production of cabbage 
and tomatoes and beets is looked 
upon as more of a gamble than is 
the raising of citrous fruits and 
pineapples; but it is done exten- 
sively and is said to bring in big 
profits. Orlando is in a sense the 
center of this great agricultural 
region of the State. 

J. P. Williams, of the Southern 
Millwork Co., is president of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation and in that capacity he is 
interested in all the retailing of 

* the State. But of course he is 
especially interested in Orlando 
and its big growth. There are 
other excellent yards in the town 
such as the Barr-Goodwin Lumber 
Co., that has a yard set in beautiful 
surroundings on the outskirts of the 

city, the McCormick-Hannah Lumber Co. and 
the Pickett Lumber Co., both of which are lo- 
cated near Mr. Williams’ yard. In fact there 
are quite a number of others; but I quickly 
learned one thing about the habits of Florida 
dealers; namely, that they are hard to catch. 
They are busy doing the work that happens 
at this time to be the most important. They 
are working on the outside. The yards are 
organized to run at top speed whether or not 
the owner is there; and very frequently he 
is out of town or out following up prospects, 
seldom being in the office except for an hour 
or so in the morning when he looks over his 
mail. This is not general, but enough so to 
be a little baffling to a hurried inkslinger. 

We were fortunate enough, however, to find 

Mr. Williams in, and he was kind enough to 

show us over the town. I’ve no doubt that 
the other dealers are quite willing that he 
should speak for Orlando. 

Mr. Williams began by telling me that 
Orlando for several years has built about 
530 houses a year, or perhaps a few more 
than that. When you think of this fact re 
member, too, that Orlando has 22,000 people. 
Mr. Williams says the city has quite a winter 
population of tourists. The city is away 
from the ocean, but it is only a couple of 
hours’ drive to the coast, over as fine roads 
as any motor bug could desire. It takes just 
a little longer to drive to Daytona, with its 
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nationally famous beaches. So the winter 
tourist who wants to mix the ocean in with 
his pleasures is easily able to do so from his 
home in Orlando. The city has a wonderful 
knack of turning transients into permanent 
residents. They come to stay a few weeks, 
return the following winter for a few 
months, and then buy or build a home. I 
don’t wonder that they do. Mr. Williams 
took me through miles of the streets, and 
everywhere we went I saw beautiful houses, 
big and little, many of them done in Spanish 
style, and thousands upon thousands of im- 
mense live oaks. These fine trees, I’m told, 
grow for about five hundred years and then 
do not increase in size much more, but live 
for perhaps another five hundred years. We 
went to the top of a 10-story bank building 
just to look at the city from above, and the 
place looked like a forest. The streets we 
could see directly below us simply ran out 
of sight in a few blocks, and the trees closed 
over them. From that height above street 
level the houses were not visible at all. 


Orlando has many lakes; perhaps a score 
or more. Some are small and cover but a 
few acres, while others are quite large. They 
are stocked with fish, and the law allows 
fishing during certain periods of the year. 
I saw flocks of wild duck, tame as domestic 
fowl. People feed them, and they swim right 
up to shore for corn or crackers or what 
have you? One greedy bird swallowed a 
cigarette thrown him by a heartless wretch, 
but it didn’t agree with the duckish diges- 
tion. He soon drew off from his companions, 
ruffled the feathers on his head and assumed 
an introspective expression until the effect 
of the dose wore off. When Mr. Williams 
came to the city a dozen years ago there were 
but three or four blocks of paving. Now I 
believe there are sixty or eighty miles, wind- 
ing in gentle curves around the lakes and 
among the trees. There are beautiful lawns, 
and the back yards are as well kept as the 
front. People live outdoors so much that the 
back yards are assets in comfortable living. 

Everywhere a person sees new school 
buildings, and even in a place where things 
are done as readily as they are here it is a 
problem to build them fast enough to keep 
up with the population. The new high school 
building was too small from the first day, 
and a junior high and some other schools 
are to be erected this summer. A person is 


impressed with the number of new churches 
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the streets, and that parking places are as 
hard to find as fh mid-winter. I noticed a 
comment in a Florida paper on the state- 
ment that interurbans are becoming more 
popular. This paper opined that motorists 
are using them to get back to town after 
driving out into the country to find a place 
to leave their cars. Not that interurbans 
are so noticeable in the State; for their place 
is taken by bus lines. It is now possible to 
go almost anywhere in the State by these 
huge leviathans that haul anywhere up to 
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Courtesy Miami Chamber of Commerce 


One of the Seminole Indian families that live in 
the Everglades 


forty people. The drivers maintain regular 
schedules and push the big vehicles along 
at thirty-five to forty miles an hour. This 
kind of transportation is a great convenience 
to the State, for while it is splendidly sup- 
plied with railroads, these roads depend 
rather largely on visitors who come and go 
from the North. During the summer months 
some of the trains are taken off; and with 
only two or three trains daily each way 
there would be considerable lost time in wait- 
ing for them were it not for the big motor 
stages. That would be a hardship down 
here; for your Floridan is a busy man. 

The big development companies, and some 
not so big, maintain their own bus lines to 
take prospective customers out to see the 
wonders. For instance, Coral Gables, a sub- 
urb of Miami, maintains offices up and down 
the State. In Jacksonville I saw these big 


office space along the principal business 
streets in all the towns, big and little, that 
I have visited are occupied by firms of real- 
tors. This recalls the old crack about the 
meaning of this term “realtor.” It is said 
to come from two Spanish words; “real,” 
meaning royal, and “tor,” meaning bull. 
Any place you’re likely to be walking you'll 
encounter a pleasant fellow in white flan- 
nels, or a lovely lady dressed for a garden 
party, who offers you a card, a motor trip, 
a boat trip, an inside tip, a chance to realize 
that dream of a lifetime of a home of your 
own in the finest climate, Sir, in the world. 
They do business, too. In most places where 
real estate values are rather stable your 
real estate agent works under cover. He 
studies prospects and works on a few people 
who, he happens to know, are in the market. 
Down here it is the exception, apparently, 
who is not a prospective customer. The pre- 
liminary work is done by the very atmos- 
phere of the place. It’s a contagion. 

Listen as you walk along the street to the 
snatches of conversation that come to your 
ears. “You can’t go wrong buying anywhere 
out there’—“I sold ten lots this morning, 
and I didn’t get as much for them as they’re 
worth’—“Ten percent down and the rest ar- 
ranged to suit you’’—“That’s a great open- 
ing, but I missed getting in at the start”’— 
and so on. This department happened to be 
in northern Texas at the time of the Ranger 
oil boom, but I don’t believe the oil specula- 
tors were as so utterly intent upon one 
thing as these land investors are down here. 

This does not apply so much, or at least 
no more, to Orlando than to points farther 
south. Real estate is changing hands there 
rapidly, but the Orlando people in general 
resent the term “boom,” and I should say 
they are justified in doing so if by boom 
you mean the sort of thing that went by this 
name in the old mushroom towns in the 
West. Experience alone will show, but the 
things that make this land valuable in the 
eyes of the present investors are here and 
at work; the agricultural returns that are 
already being obtained from lands under 
steady cultivation, the climate, the great in- 
flux of northern wealth, and so on. 

Mr. Williams, like a number of other peo- 
ple to whom I’ve mentioned the matter, say 
that there is some misconception about the 
heat of Florida summers. They say it does 
get hot; but so does New York City and the 


Me 


Two scenes at Snead’s Island, in Manatee County, west coast just south of Tampa Bay. At the left, harvesting celery; at the right, picking peppers 


he sees all through the State. Churches, 
schools and roads are the first things a pros- 
pective resident is likely to ask about, and 
Florida people know this fact. They build 
these three things, to use them, and to help 
the great campaign of development. 

Because of its business interests as an 
agricultural capital, Orlando is busy and 
crowded the year around. I am told that in 
mid-summer there are as many people on 


liners of the highway loaded full of people 
who were headed for this place, nearly if not 
quite four hundred miles distant. Nor is this 
the only place maintaining such a service. 
Everywhere one sees these conveyances bear- 
ing the names of distant and rapidly grow- 
ing communities. Maybe the real estate 
business is not the biggest business in the 
State, but I should want business proof be- 
fore coming to such a conclusion. The best 


Corn Belt. Florida is quite as bearable as 
either of these two other places; in fact 
more pleasant, for the nights are cool. Mr. 
Williams told of going to New York one 
summer for a rest, expecting to stay a month 
or more. He endured it for two or three 
days, roasted night and day, but found that 
food was revolting and life not worth living. 
He promptly mobilized his belongings and 
returned with a sigh of relief to Florida. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Building Up Insulation Sales 


Although the retail lumber dealer for some 
time has been giving increased attention to the 
merchandising of side lines and _ specialties, 
Barr & Collins, Oak Park, Ill., so far as known 
is the first to create a separate department 
for the promotion and sale of wallboard and 
insulating material. This department, estab- 
lished the first of this year in response to a grow- 
ing local demand for wallboard and insulation 
in the construction of homes, already has met 
with such success that the firm regards the 
innovation as a wise and far sighted move. 

R. L. Scriven, who for some time was asso- 
ciated with one of the larger manufacturers of 
insulating materials, was secured to take charge 
of the department, and in the short space of 
four months has built up an astonishing busi- 
ness. Mr. Scriven is not only a salesman but an 
expert on the subject of heating and insulation 
and able to advise contractors and prospective 
homebuilders on the proper types of construction 
and arrangement of heating equipment as well 
as on the merits of insulation. Whenever a 
home does not heat properly Mr. Scriven makes 
an investigation and tells the owner how the 
difficulty may be corrected. By this service 
he has won the confidence of all parties con- 
cerned and has increased the volume of insula- 
tion sales in Oak Park and vicinity to several 
times that which might normally be expected 
in a yard the size of that owned by Barr & 
Collins. 

According to Mr. Scriven, the year 1924 saw 
10,000,000 feet of insulation sold in Chicago 
and its suburbs, which when apportioned to the 
100 dealers in that territory handling the prod- 
uct would amount to 100,000 feet to each. In 
contrast to this average figure, Barr & Collins 
during the first four months of 1925 secured 
orders for 910,000 feet of insulation and have 
already delivered a considerable proportion of it. 
Furthermore, prospects for business in this com- 
modity during the remainder of the year are 
very encouraging, officials of the company state. 

The significant point in this excellent record 
is yet to be mentioned, however. Mr. Scriven 
points out that the insulation sales thus far 
have been sufficient to reduce the overhead 
charge on lumber, figuring on the basis of 1,000,- 
000 feet a month, by 30 cents a thousand feet. 
He believes that lumber dealers are not awake 
to the profit that can be realized on the sale 
of insulation and wall board, and what this 
profit means when interpreted into terms of 
overhead. In his opinion it is only a matter of 
time until lumber dealers quite generally will 
be pushing the sale of insulating material, and, 
like Barr & Collins, be creating separate de- 
partments for its more efficient merchandising. 

The service feature, Mr. Scriven contends, is 
an important part of the idea and should not 
be neglected. It is exceptionally convincing, he 
explains, for the retailer or his representative 
to sit down with the prospective home builder 
and figure out the number of tons of coal that 
can be saved by installing insulation. In his 
own experience he has seen insulated houses 
sell readily while those of inferior construction 
were left on the contractors’ hands, and he be- 
lieves that the public is gradually becoming 
educated to the value of putting insulating mate- 
rial into the walls and roofs of their dwellings. 


Organizes. Retail Yard Department 

GREEN Bay, Wis., May 5.—E. E. Meyer, of 
the H. L. Meyer Co., Hilbert, Wis., has been 
engaged by the Standard Lumber & Millwork 
Co., this city, to create an organization for its 
newly acquired retail lumber yard holdings. 
The Standard Lumber & Millwork Co. was re- 
cently the principal purchaser of the A. B. 
McEachron & Co. yard at West DePere, Wis., 
and of the Denmark, Maribel and Bellevue 
yards, all in Wisconsin, of the Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co. The Denmark Lumber Co. 
has been formed with offices in care of the 
Standard Lumber & Millwork Co. at Green Bay 
to manage the Denmark (Wis.) Lumber Co., the 


Maribel (Wis.) Lumber Co., and the Bellevue 
(Wis.) Lumber Co. The West DePere yard 
will be known as the Standard Lumber & Mill- 
work Co. and will also be managed from Green 
Bay. As the Standard Lumber & Millwork Co. 
is not equipped to handle such an increase in 
business from its present offices Mr. Meyer was 
secured to create a new retail yard managerial 
department. In addition to being well versed 
in the lumber business he is a former Federal 
treasury department accountant. 


faa eae 4420848 
Is Expert Maker of Fishing Rods 
CONVERSE, IND., May 5.—L. G. Murphy, local 
lumber dealer, recently received an order from 
Zane Grey, the well known novelist, for 22 


Invites Public to Inspect Plant 

WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, May 4.—For some time 
the Mentor Lumber & Supply Co. has been en. 
gaged in the task of providing enlarged and 
otherwise improved facilities for serving its 
trade, and on May 1 and 2 the public was in. 
vited to look over the establishment, these two 
days being set apart for a sort of ‘‘house 
warming’’ and formal opening. Music, a buffet 
lunch, and other entertainment features helped 
to make the occasion a pleasant one. 

The new shed occupies two acres of ground 
and is two stories in height with space for al- 
most twice the amount of lumber now being 
carried. <A large, light and airy room has been 
set aside for a sales and display room, and in 





Mr. John Doe, 
Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir :— 


betterment by making good themselves in 


are changing things for the better. 


A Letter Suggested by “Mother’s Day” 


From a Retail Lumberman to a Former “Town 
Boy’ Who Has Won Success in the Big City. 


I was delighted to learn from a mutual friend that you are succeeding in the “Big 
City” and climbing along up toward the top. f 
folks to know that the boys who have gone away from our town are adding to the world’s 


pleasure to hear of your success. No doubt you felt it was best for you to go away. The 
old town is the loser when a young man of ability, energy, initiative takes those quali- 
ties from it and puts them into some other town. The other town is the gainer. 


What I started to write you about is a subject in which I am sure you are very much 
interested. Our town has grown considerably. There seem to be some new currents that 
We have found out how to make better use of that 
which we have perhaps, so that the little town has taken on quite an air. 


Hometown, May 5, 1925. 


It is always a gratification to the home 


the work they are engaged in. It is a real 


I wish you 


could come home and see Main Street, how it has improved, see some of our new three- 
story buildings, and attend some of the meetings of the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. You would find that the young fellows who are coming up are following the 
examples of you men in the city and are working together in a very close codperative 
movement to build up the town and the country round about. 


Our folks are taking a good deal of pride in.their homes, and that is the thing I 
wanted to speak to you about, particularly your old home. I was reminded of this be- 
cause next Sunday is Mothers’ Day. It was a fine home when your father built it. As 
you remember, it was one of the best homes in the town when you were a boy—well 
built, and it still has a good many years of usefulness in it. It has occurred to me to sug- 
gest to you that it would add a great deal to the comfort of your mother if you would build 
a sun parlor, put some more windows in the house, and perhaps add some of the other 
conveniences that would give her increased comfort, and make the old homestead in 
harmony and in keeping with the rest of the houses on that street. 

You would not lose any money by it; in fact I am sure that it would be an excellent 
investment and add to the value of the property more than the cost of the improvements. 

You will pardon me for writing you this long letter; for I am sure it would give you a 
great deal of happiness if you could fix up the old home for your mother while she is 
here. You and I agree that there are not very many mothers like her. I know you men 
in the city are busy and you will pardon me for having brought this directly to your atten- 


and comfortable. 


to make. 





tion, but I really believe it is a matter in which you are very much interested. 


I am mailing you a book called “Old Homes Made New,” which, in a way, illustrates 
what I have in mind. I thought this book might give you an idea of some of the things 
that could easily be done to modernize the old home and make it more “liveable” 


If I can be of any assistance to you in carrying out this idea I shall certainly be glad 
to have you call on me. There will be no charges for any suggestions I may be able 


Yours sincerely, 


HOMETOWN LUMBER CO., 
John Smith, Manager. 








hickory fishing rods. Mr. Murphy for many 
years has made annual pilgrimages to the Pa- 
cific Coast in quest of tuna and other big fish. 
Until about two years ago, for nearly seven 
years, he held the record for having taken from 
the waters of the Pacific the largest fish ever 
landed with a rod and reel, a tuna that weighed 
over 600 pounds. About two years ago this rec- 
ord was broken by Zane Grey who caught, in 
the same waters, a tuna weighing 710 pounds. 
Mr. Murphy, a number of years ago, designed 
and made his own fishing rods. He has been 
making these rods ever since, not now by the 
dozens but by the hundreds, as they are eagerly 
sought by sportsmen. 


this will be shown samples and exhibits of all 
modern building aids and materials. ; 

The second story of the lumber shed 38 
spanned by runways and three bridges, one ™ 
the middle and one at each end, to make the 
stored lumber stock convenient of access. At 
cording to President R. L. Dunlap the stock 
will be more than doubled, and with the m™- 
creased lumber the company will be more than 
able to supply the needs of the growing com- 
munity. 

The sales and display room and office at the 
rear is heated by a modern steam heating plant. 

Besides the main shed, a house for storing 
building supplies has been built, 20 by 80 feet, 
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with a capacity of six carloads of material. The 
shed has also in close connection a small mill 
and workroom. 

The new buildings are excellently located, a 
switch from the Nickel Plate railroad running 
right through the property. 

The company employs from eight to ten men, 
and has four trucks in constant use. 

Retail Firm Holds Open House 

Port NECHES, TEX., May 4.—The enlarged 
and improved quarters of the Builders Lumber 
Co. were opened to the public with two days’ 
‘‘gpen house,’’ during which many visitors in- 
spected the establishment. During the last few 
months the plant has been thoroughly remodeled 
and today is one of the finest retail establish- 
ments in this section of the State. 

The new offices and display rooms occupy 
a two story building 24 by 80 feet. The general 


office, as well as hardware and paint depart- 
ments, are located on the first floor, while the 
second is given over to wall paper display room 
and stock storage, together with art and picture 
framing department. The manager’s private 
office also is located on the second floor. 

The company prides itself upon being able to 
furnish out of its own yard and stock all the 
materials for building a complete home, and 
the new quarters afford display facilities for 
showing the various lines. 


Quite unusual for a lumber yard is the art 
department, which includes wall paper and fix- 
ture framing, in charge of L. E. Sanders. In ad- 
dition to looking after this department Mr. Sand- 
ers makes card trays, serving trays and various 
other novelties. 

G. E. Carter is president and general man- 
ager and P. H. LaGrone secretary-treasurer of 
the company. 


Retailer “Plays Up’? Grade Marking 


Officials of the Southern Pine Association re- 
port that retailers, architects, contractors and 
home-builders are displaying keen interest in 
the grade-marking and trade-marking system 
adopted by the association. The Dolton Lum- 
ber Yard, a retail concern just established at 
Yazoo City, Miss., carries, in its quarter-page 
ad announcing its opening this statement prom- 
inently displayed: ‘‘Our lumber will be long- 
leaf yellow pine, and ‘Grade-Marked’—every 
piece marked by a stamp showing its grade.’’ 
Only subscriber mills can lawfully use the asso- 
ciation symbol and brand, which is backed by 
its inspection service, amounting to a virtual 
guaranty of the integrity of the association 
grades from the mill to the ultimate consumer. 
Grade marking is an important feature of the 
national lumber standardization program. 


Showing the Home Builder “How It Will Look” 


Lumber and building material supply dealers, 
especially any who may be contemplating build- 
ing new office buildings or remodeling their 
present structures, will find the two illustrations 
appearing on this page, together with the de- 
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Exterior of permanent model house of the Ev- 

ansville Planing Mill Co., showing two of the 

four types of architectural designs. The side 

fronting the street is covered with stained 

shingles and the other visible side is stucco 
finished 


seriptive text, very suggestive. More and more 
retailers are appreciating the value of the dem- 
onstration method of displaying their wares and 
thereby arousing interest and buying desire; 
therefore display windows, sales and demon- 
stration rooms, and similar aids to selling are 
coming into ever increasing use. 

It is a very great advantage to be able to 
show a prospective home builder exactly how a 
certain type of construction or of interior finish 
will appear in the completed home, while mill- 
work and other interior refinements naturally 
appear to vastly better advantage in the appro- 
priate environment of a completed home. 


The unusual building just completed and 
opened by the Evansville Planing Mill Co., Ev- 
ansville, Ind., dealer in ‘‘everything for the 
complete home,’’ as a permanent demonstration 
of materials for exterior and interior construc- 
tion, including interior finish, floors, millwork 
ete., is a striking illustration of the demonstra- 
tion method of selling building materials. 


The underlying idea of showing as many as 
Possible of the various types of building mate- 
nals—not piled up in the shed or warehouse, 
but set in place in the finished structure—is one 
that can be adopted, at least on a small scale, 
by any dealer who has space available for fixing 
up even a single demonstration room. 

It goes without saying that when building a 
new office building or remodeling one’s present 
quarters, the advisability of incorporating such 
4 feature should be very carefully considered. 
The detailed description which follows no doubt 


will suggest to many dealers methods of display 
which they will sooner or later wish to embody 
in their own establishments. 


A striking feature of the Evansville model 
house is its permanency. It is in every respect 
a real house—but such a house as no one ever 
saw before, for this 10-room structure includes 
within its four walls practically every kind of 
material and every modern convenience that 
would be used in the average, medium priced 
home. 


Built on a triangular piece of ground in front 
of the company’s plant, the exterior of the house 
presents on each of its sides a different type of 
architecture. One side is covered with stained 
shingles, another with stucco, and the other two 
with different types of siding. Similarly, the 
roof is divided into sections, each covered with 
a different type of roofing. The entrances, too, 
are permanent exhibits of several kinds of 
portico columns, in round and square wood 
designs and in the new steel type. 


The model house is the idea of William 
Johann, vice president and general manager of 
the Evansville Planing Mill Co., who asserts 
that as a permanent exhibition building of build- 
ing materials, it is without a duplicate. 

The dominant idea of exhibiting various ma- 
terials also has been carried out in the in- 
terior. Entering, one comes into the sun-parlor, 
one whole side of which is devoted to windows, 
of three types. In the sun-parlor, the firm’s 
architectural department is housed. The other 
walls are covered with various kinds of wood 
material used in the interior finish of houses of 
the average type. Passing into the living room, 
one finds three types of French doors, with 
different glass divisions. A Colonial mantel, 
finished in white enamel, embellishes one wall, 
while the opposite wall is an exhibit of a dozen 
different types of face brick. 

Built into the living room wall are various 


kinds of basement windows, coal chutes, and a 
parcel and milk receiver, which is becoming 
common in modern homes and apartment build- 
ings. 

The kitchen is equipped with the latest built- 
in furniture. Adjoining is a breakfast room, 
equipped with appropriate furniture and with a 
beautiful leaded glass window. 

In the dining room, where buffets and cab- 
inets are installed, the window sashes are cut 
away to show the lift cords and pulleys, illus- 
trating the relative value of the ordinary cord 
and the chain types. 

A sliding door, constructed so that a door 
can be pulled out from each side, making two 
exhibits in one, gives entrance to the dining 
room. Two small reception halls complete the 
first floor. 

The stairway, in the living room, is of birch, 
mahogany stained, with white enameled panel- 
ing covering the space beneath. At the left of 
the stairway, on the second floor, one enters 
the first of three bathrooms, each representative 
of differences in the cost of equipment. 


In a long, wide hallway, which takes up much 
of the space on the second story, is a disappear- 
ing stairway which folds up into the ceiling; 
exhibits of wall paneling in several kinds of 
wood, illustrations of some of the uses of wall- 
board, and an exhibit of colonnades in a hall- 
way, composing a combination bookcase and 
writing desk, and other features. 


The remainder of the space on the second floor 
is devoted to two bedrooms and the other two 
bathrooms. 


Mr. Johann’s idea in building this model 
house was that it gives the builder an oppor- 
tunity to see, beforehand, just why one sort 
of material or fixture may be better, under 
certain circumstances than another; and just 
how various materials and fixtures look when 
actually built into a house. 
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Living room of the model house of the Evansville Planing Mill Co., showing stairway, brick ez- 
hibits, two types of French doors, and coal chute doors 
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Epochal Anniversary Is Appropriately Observed 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 4.—Fifty years ago 
—on April 30, 1875—a young man stepped out- 
side the door of a little office alongside a very 
modest assortment of piled lumber at Columbus, 
Kan., and tacked up a sign which read: ‘‘R. A. 
Long & Co.—Lumber Yard.’’ 

The echoes of the hammer wielded in that 
far-off day by the man who in his own person 
embodied the principal owner, general manager 
and most of the other positions of the yard, 
resounded last night at a gathering in Kansas 
City of more than one thousand friends, officers 
and employees of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., to 
do honor to R. A. Long, founder of the com- 
pany, who at the age of seventy-four still re- 
mains the active head of the business, as chair- 
man of the board of directors. Moreover those 
echoes were carried by radio over the whole 
United States, where thousands of other mem- 
bers of the Long-Bell family, and doubtless 
many more thousands who know the company 
by reputation, were ‘‘listening in’’ on the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of this great organization. 

The celebration, which was held under canvas 
on the beautiful lawn of the home of M. B. 
Nelson, president of the company, at 5500 Ward 
Parkway, was more than just an observance of 
a semi-centennial—it was a tribute of admira- 








B.A. 


LONG 


MRS. R. A. 
In Whose Honor the Reception Was Held 


LONG 


tion, love and affection for a comanding figure 
in industry, in civic welfare and in philanthro- 
py, and in no lesser degree was it a tribute to 
the woman who for nearly all of those fifty 
years has played a silent but none the less im- 
portant part in the success of her husband. 

The snowy canvas, the banks of spirea, and 
thousands of vari-colored lights made a fairy- 
land of the Nelson lawn. The guests began to 
arrive about 7 o’clock and were greeted in the 
court of the Nelson home by Mr. and Mrs. 
Long, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, and the other di- 
rectors and their wives. A buffet supper then 
was served in the big tent, after which the en- 
tire assemblage sang the national anthem, which 
was followed by the invocation by R. H. Miller, 
D.D., pastor of the Independence Boulevard 
Christian Church. The addresses and other fea- 
tures of the program which followed were broad- 
cast through radio station WHB in Kansas City 
and picked up by stations in Dallas, Tex.; Oak- 
land, Calif., and Portland, Ore., and rebroad- 
cast, so that not only every other member of 
the Long-Bell family might participate in the 
event in spirit but that hundreds of thousands 
of others might listen in. Stereopticon slides 
depicted early day pictures of Long-Bell activi- 
ties, and present day pictures showed the ex- 
pansion of the company to its present greatness. 
Between features of the program some of the 
great number of congratulatory telegrams re- 
ceived were read to the guests. 

There were three surprises during the evening, 
the first the presentation to Mrs. Long of a 


beautiful crystal necklace, the gift of members 
of the Long-Bell family; the second, the gift 
to Mr. Long of a gold service pin, on which the 
numerals ‘‘50’’ were imposed in diamonds; and 
the third, the presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Long 





The humble beginning of a great business 


of a fine oil portrait of Mr. Long, the gift of 
the directors of the company. 

Mr. Nelson then introduced Mr. Long, who in 
responding said that his heart was so full that 
he scarcely could do justice to the tributes that 
had been paid to him and to Mrs. Long. 


Recalls Struggles of Early Days 

The knowledge that this event celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of our com- 
pany, said Mr. Long, and that it also makes me 
fifty years an employee of the company (for we are 
all employees) starts trooping through my mind 
and heart a procession of thoughts difficult either 
to conceal or describe. 

On a Monday morning—January 22, 1873—at 
the age of twenty-two years I left the old home 
down on the Kentucky farm—father, mother, sis- 
ters and brothers—and accompanied by a neighbor 
boy, who desired to make only a short trip, I came 
to this very town seeking work. 

On August 138, 1874, I started for Columbus, 
Kan., cut and placed in stack some 300 tons of 
hay. We shipped in a few carloads of lumber to 
build a shed under which to press this hay during 
the winter. When we had finished in the spring 
we tore down the sheds and sold the lumber for all 
or more than it cost us. Some of those to whom 
we sold encouraged us to start a lumber yard, as 
there was only one yard in the town. I may add 
that owing to the fact that the grass had begun to 
turn brown before we cut it (such grass did not 
make good hay) the haying venture was unprofit- 
able. 

I returned to Kansas City, settled up with my 
partners, barely had sufficient money to pay our 
bills. I suggested to my cousin, Robert White, that 
some of the people encouraged us to start a lumber 
yard in Columbus. * * * #* 

Hence fifty years ago today—dApril 30, 1875— 
found me at the age of twenty-four, with two in- 
active partners (neither yet twenty years old) in 
the persons of Mr. Robert White and Mr. Victor 
B. Bell, opening a retail lumber yard in Columbus, 
Kan., the beginning of the company whose anni- 
versary we celebrate tonight. I sometimes wonder 
at the boldness of embarking in a business of which 
I knew absolutely nothing. I was not in the least 
familiar with the phrases describing lumber. The 





Medallion commemorating fiftieth anniversary 


term “S1IS&E,”’ which I learned later meant “sur- 
faced one side and edge,’’ was all a mystery to me. 
We bought our opening stock of lumber from a re- 
tail lumber firm in Kansas City, when we should 
have bought directly from the mill where it was 
manufactured, or from large jobbing centers. For- 
tune, however, favored us, for in about two months 
after we had located in Columbus, our only com- 
petitor offered to sell us his lumber at cost and 


a 


carriage, exhibiting his invoices to determine the 
cost. Through this manner we discovered where 
he bought his lumber and the prices he paid, ang 
that he could have sold lumber at our cost ang 
made money. However, in spite of this ignorance, 
the first year we made $800, and the second year 
$2,000. 


Pays Tribute to Wife’s Help and Inspiration 


A short time ago in looking at the sketch of our 
first lumber yard, it was found to be incomplete, 
for the artist had left out a little three-room cot. 
tage on one corner of the ground where the lumber 
yard was located. In December, 1875, I married, 
and the young lady who was willing to surrender 
her name for mine, accept my heart and hand and 
meager purse, sits with us tonight. We started 
housekeeping in this little cottage, where all three 
of our children were born. Those were very happy 
days. Often I left the little lumber office nearby 
to assist the wife in her household duties, for she 
had no servants. She in turn sometimes would 
don her sunbonnet and come over to assist me in 
the lumber yard, for I had no help. It is often 
stated that “a wife can make or mar the life of 
her husband.” ‘Those who know Mrs. Long, her 
economical, businesslike tendencies, her courageous 
temperament, know full well that she had not 
marred her husband’s life, but played her full part 
in helping to build the business whose fiftieth an- 
niversary we have gathered tonight to commemo- 
rate. 

One outstanding chapter in our career I must 





MRS. M. B. NELSON 
Hosts at the Anniversary Reception 


M. B. NELSON 


refer to, and that is, the establishment of our op- 
eration in the Pacific Northwest and the founding 
of the city of Longview. 


Mr. Long then reviewed the reasons that had 
impelled him and the directors of the company 
to the unanimous decision, reached in 1918, to 
perpetuate the operations of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., by acquiring vast holdings of virgin 
timber in the State of Washington, rather than 
liquidating and dissolving the company when its 
southern pine holdings should become exhausted 
a few years later, and added: 


Crowning Reward of a Busy Life 


A few days ago I stood on ground overlooking 
the city of Longview. It seemed that only a few 
months before I had stood on the same spot and 
looked across a valley dotted here and there with 
farm houses. You cannot imagine the thrill I felt 
when I contrasted the two scenes. * * * * 
As I looked across the city I saw a happy, Pros 
perous business community, sheltering more than 
seven thousand souls—men, women and childreD 
who had gathered there because there was work 
for them to do. I thought of all those families 
living there so happily, with all the modern con- 
veniences and beautiful surroundings, and realized 
more forcibly than ever before, what great projects 
like this mean to the happiness and prosperity of 
mankind. I felt that to be able to have a part 12 
a program of this character was in itself reward 
enough. 

Company’s President Extends Greetings 

In welcoming the guests and in sending greet: 


ings by radio to the other friends and members 
of the Long-Bell family throughout the Unite 
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States, President M. B. Nelson said in part: 

The growth of the company is well known to 
most of you but some of our “listeners in” may be 
interested in a brief comparison of fifty years ago. 
From the little retail yard founded by Mr. Long 
on April 30, 1875, on wholly borrowed capital, the 
assets of the company have grown to approximately 
one hundred million dollars and the members of 
“The Family’? number upwards of twelve thousand. 
Our retail interests have grown from the one small 
yard to one hundred and twenty-eight retail yards. 

The first sawmill was established at Antlers, 
Indian Territory, in 1890. Its yearly capacity was 
a trifle over one million feet. Today we are 
operating twelve sawmills with an average daily 
capacity of about three times the yearly capacity 
of that first mill or over eight hundred million feet 
per annum. 


Diamond Studded Service Pin Presented 


It was the happy Jot of J. H. Foresman, vice 
president in charge of retail interests, and third 
in length of service with the Long-Bell com- 
pany, to present to Mr. Long the diamond 
studded service pin, and it was in language 
that voiced the thoughts of the entire assem- 
blage that he said: 

Any token we could present to you would not 
express—could not express—our real feelings, but 
it is now my privilege to present to you in behalf 
of the directors, a fifty-year service emblem, the 
only one that can yet be worn by an employee of 
this company. 

It is of pure gold, significant of the purity of 
your life. It bears diamonds, the most precious 
of jewels, because we deem it a precious privilege 
to give it to you. It carries the numerals “50,” 
representing your years of service, and it is our 
hope and prayer that for many years to come we 
can gather around you at certain annual events 
and present to you other service emblems, for we 
love you as our guiding friend and business coun- 
sellor. 

Directors Present Portrait in Oil 


The striking oil portrait of Mr. Long, by 
Adolphe Blondheim of the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, was presented by Jesse Andrews, a di- 
rector of the company. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., said Mr. Andrews, 
has grown up under the guidance of its founder 
into an organization singularly homogeneous, im- 
bued with the principles of its leader, devoted to 
him and to each other and to the business as a 
whole. The members are the same wherever they 
are found, in woods and mill, in office or home— 
clean, high-minded, honorable, worthy citizens. 

And speaking now for the directors and as one 
of that board, the memories of these 
associations with you, Mr. Long, are 
very dear, and it is but natural that 
we should wish to perpetuate on can- 
vas the central figure in such scenes 
of today as a source of satisfaction 
and inspiration to them in the years 
to come. 

We desire also on this great day 
in your life to render to you in some 
way a personal tribute. Consequently 
I am commissioned, and have the 
very great honor, to present to you 
the portrait which hangs in this room 
and to beg of you to accept it with 
the grateful homage of your board, 
your life-long friends. 


The ‘‘Skyline’’ of a Notable 
Career 


The civie and philanthropic side 
of Mr. Long’s career was touched 
upon in the address of J. C. 
Nichols, who was Mr. Long’s chief 
adviser in the planning of the city 
of Longview. He said in part: 


A young man from a Kentucky 
farm without money, experience or 
influence, cast his lot in the heroic 
making of the west—R. A. Long, to 
Whose life and achievement we pay 
honor tonight—of whose citizenship 
Kansas City is justly proud and 
Whose varied activities perhaps touch 
it at more points than any citizen of 
today. 


‘“ py. a skyline in the lives of men, as there 
pe a ine in a city. From humble beginnings 
pad ver structures gradually rise outstanding 
rakS of achievement, leaders of their time, 
dominating their respective fields—each the in 
Spiration of greater things to be. 

omen the skyline of Mr. Long—outside of 
pean lal achievement—was a great gift to the 

ction of a house of worship. 


Next—a magnificent office building, the city’s 
skyscraper of its time, an asset of civic beauty. 

Another high pomt in his skyline was a mag- 
nificent home—a token of his devotion to his wife 
and children. 

Soon, a _ hospital. Later, Longview Farms. 
More recently—perhaps the most important under- 
taking of his career in Kansas City—the leadership 
in the building of our great Liberty Memorial, the 
nucleus of a future art center. 


The highest peak, towering above all the strue- 


- 





J.D.TENNANT ~ .- J. H. FORESMAN 
Vice Presidents Who Participated in Program 


tures we have surveyed, is the building of the 
wonder city, Longview, Wash. 

Those of us who look into the face and grasp 
the hand of Mr. Long today know that for him 
the sun still is high in the sky and his mind and 
heart are full of plans for the common future of 
KXKansas City and the Great West! 


Vice President Radios Greetings 


A wonderfully impressive and interesting fea- 
ture which came at the close of the evening’s 
program was the reception by radio from Long- 
view of the address by J. D. Tennant, vice 
president and general manager of the company. 
Mr. Tennant’s voice was heard as clearly as if 





This picture shows the 40-foot amplification tower erected at Longview 
and a portion of the crowd seated in the grandstand and bleachers of 
the stadium 


he had been on the platform with the other 
speakers. He spoke from the Athletic Stadium 
at Longview, where some 2,000 people had gath- 
ered to hear by radio the Kansas City program. 
In behalf of Longview he paid Mr. Long a 
splendid tribute. Immediately following his 
speech was heard a baritone solo from Long- 
view, ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home.’’ 


Mr. Long dispatched the following telegram 
to Mr. Tennant: 

Program here passed off fine. Your message was 
not only thoughtful but splendidly delivered. “Old 
Kentucky Home” never sounded to me more beauti- 
ful. We are well and at the office at the usual 
time this morning starting out in good shape for 
the second half century. Outlook with me much 
brighter today than fifty years ago. Why not 
with such a splendid lot of loyal associates scat- 
tered throughout the country? I pray we may 
have God’s direction in the future, as I verily be- 
lieve we have had in the past. This message and 
best wishes is sent not to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Family only, but to the entire city of Longview. 


Reception Committee and Out-of-Town Guests 


The reception committee consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Nelson; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Foresman; Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Tennant; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Prickett; Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Morris; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Demsey; R. W. Stith; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. P. Combs; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Andrews ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bester; Mr. and Mrs. Waddill 
Catchings; Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Chipman; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Everitt; Mr. and Mrs. John M. Han- 
cock; Mr. and Mrs. George A. Houston; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Lane; Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Marrs; Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy F. Morse; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Sweet. 


These were guests from out of the city: 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Westlake, St. Louis; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert A. Withers, Liberty, Mo.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Bolton, Alexandria, La.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clare J. Cowley, Olathe, Kan.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Spencer, Pittsburg, Kan.; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Cowley, Hallowell, Kan.; Mr. and Mrs. S. F. 
Carter, Houston, Tex.; O. W. Kenton, Indian- 
apolis; W. F. Ryder, Beaumont, Tex.; R. R. 
Mitchell, Omaha; Carl W. Defebaugh, Chicago; 
Henry S. Bowers, New York City; E. E. Hood, 
Pittsburg, Kan.; George Hood, Pitttsburg, Kan. ; 
Eberly Whiteside, Fort Scott, Kan.; D. I. John- 
ston, Oklahoma City; Walter Shipley, St. Louis; 
Oren E. Scott, St. Louis; Charles Wilson, Caney, 
Kan.; Mrs. Hayne Ellis, Washington, D. C.; James 
A. Jackson, New York; F. W. Finch, Portland, Ore. 


Longview Joins In Celebration 

LoNGvIEW, WASH., May 2.—The entire Long- 
Bell family of Longview and Ryderwood united 
on Thursday evening, April 30, in the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. Ryderwood em- 
ployees came by special train over the Long- 
view, Portland & Northern Rail- 
way, and were welcomed on arrival 
by a large delegation, with brass 
bands, at the depot. All business 
was suspended. There was a street 
parade, band concerts, an automo- 
bile tour of the city and a baseball 
game between the clubs of Long- 
view and Ryderwood. The broad- 
casting and amplifying of the an- 
niversary program at Kansas City 
proved a complete success, the pro- 
gram being heard clearly by a large 
gathering at the athletic stadium. 
A local program was staged, with 
J. D. Tennant, vice president and 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., as principal speaker. His ad- 
dress was broadeast, and a tele- 
gram from Mr. Long reported that 
it was clearly heard at Kansas City. 

A 40-foot tower had been erected 
in the ball park and fitted with 
telephone wire amplification equip- 
ment. The work had been com- 
pleted by twelve transmission en- 
gineers from Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco. The local program 
was carried by wire to Kansas City 
and Dallas, Tex., where the broad- 
casting station of the Dallas News 
sent it to the southern plants. 
Broadeasting stations KGW, Port- 
land, and KGO, Oakland, Calif., 
picked up the program from the di 


Employees Hear Program By Radio 

LAKE CHARLES, La., May 4.—In connection 
with the fiftieth anniversary program of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Manager and Mrs. J. W. 
Lewis entertained the employees of the Calcasieu 
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Long Leaf Lumber Co. at the mill offices on the 
evening of April 30. The negro employees of 
the local mill were entertained at the Warren 
M. E. Church where they received the raglio pro- 
gram. Radio programs were also given at the 
two logging camps of the company and at the 
Longville mill. 

At the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co.’s 
offices music was furnished by the DeMolay band 
and before the radio program which was broad- 
cast from Kansas City, Manager Lewis ad- 
dressed his fellow workers, paying a tribute 
to R. A. Long and to the former manager of 
the local mill. Refreshments were served at 
the conclusion of the program and bronze medal- 
lions, bearing the likeness of Mr. Long were 
distributed to the local employees. 


Hear Anniversary Program by Radio 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 4.—F. J. Hortig, sales 
manager of the Lodwick Lumber Co., reports 
hearing over the radio broadeasted from Kansas 
City on the evening of April 30, the program of 
the 50th anniversary celebration of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. He stated that while there 
was some static the addresses of R. A. Long 
and M. B. Nelson came through very clearly. 
A number of people in Shreveport listened to 
the program, which was specially interesting 
because of the fact that five big broadcasting 
stations, Oakland, Calif.; Dallas, Tex.; Port- 
land, Ore.; New York and Kansas City, were 
connected into one great circuit. 

SABER aS 

THE PRODUCTION of sawn lumber in the Do- 
minion of Canada in 1923 was 3,732,700,000 
feet, board measure, with a value of $108,295,- 
563, representing an increase of 18.9 percent in 
quantity and 28.1 percent in value over the pre- 
vious year. However, the total production still 
remains considerably below the 1920 mark of 


Victory Assures Deep Waterway 


STOCKTON, CALIF., May 2.—Lumbermen as 
well as other business interests, and the city 
generally, are jubilant over the overwhelming 
victory, at the election of April 21, of the 
proposition to issue $3,000,000 bonds to deepen 
present waterways to San Francisco Bay so that 
ocean going vessels may enter this port. For 
more than fifty years this city has been endeav- 
oring to obtain deeper waterways. With the au- 
thorization of the bond issue it is now prepared 
to proceed with its por- 
tion of the contract, as 
soon as Congress is 
ready to start work on 
the project, on a fifty- 
fifty basis. The vote was 
nearly thirteen to one in 
favor of the project. 








CHARLES G. BIRD, 
Stockton, Calif. ; 
Lumberman Who Worked 
For Waterway Project 











Among the lumber- 
men specially interested 
in its success was 
Charles G. Bird, man- 
ager Stockton Lumber 
Co., who won the cup 
offered precinct captains 
for the highest percent- 
age of the registered vote participating in the 
election. Mr. Bird was captain in precinct No. 
12, having a registration of 863, which cast 
744 votes, or a percentage of 86.21 of the total 
registration. 





Hoo Club No. 9, held at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, a day or two after the election, at. 
tended by one hundred representative lumber. 
men of San Francisco and other bay cities, Mr, 
Bird was present, and being called upon for q 
few remarks, took occasion to call attention to 
and protest against the attitude of the San 
Francisco daily newspapers with regard to a 
development which means so much to the future 
of Stockton. He read an editorial that appeared 
in the Stockton Daily Independent regarding 
the failure of San Francisco newspapers even 
to publish the news of the result of Stockton’s 
recent bond election, and said in part: 

We citizens of Stockton thought we really had 
accomplished something. We believed it was our 
greatest day and biggest achievement. Newspapers 
at Los Angeles, Portland, and other large coast 
cities thought the matter important enough to wire 
us early in the day the final returns, but your go. 
called metropolitan newspapers did not seem to 
deem it worthy of mention. Some day they may 
wake up to the important of other things and other 
places than themselves and their self-made narrow 


surroundings. 
(‘@Q@ aaa aaeanaaaaaaaan 


Florida Plant Destroyed by Fire 


PANAMA City, Fua., May 4.—The Bay Har. 
bor plant of the St. Andrews Bay Lumber (Co. 
was completely destroyed by fire starting at 
6 p. m. last Friday, the total loss being es- 
timated at $200,000. The origin ef the fire is 
unknown. The loading docks were also de- 
stroyed along with the mill. The amount of 
lumber destroyed has not been estimated as yet. 
This mill is one which belonged to the Delaware 
& Lackawanna Railroad Co. before its purchase 
by the St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co. 

W. C. Sherman is president of the St. An- 
drews Bay Lumber Co., which also operates a 





over 4,000,000,000 feet, board measure. 


At the bi-monthly luncheon meeting of Hoo- 


much larger mill at Millville, Fla. 


How General Conditions Look in Texas 


What is the general impres- 
sion of crop prospects at 
this time? 


Do you think business will 
be as good as or better 
than last year? 


San Antonio....Bad Worse 

UE eee Good Well pleased—hope it will 
be better than last year 

S.J Fair Better 

Beevihe 2. se Good Better so far 

Brashear. ...... Yes 

Thorndale ..... Crops late. Small gr. short Not as good as last year 

AMBUM 4s cuwes Very poor No—good business up to 
now ; outlook poor 

R0GE) BIOs 6 ss:s.0are Wool clip short Not better 


San Antonio.... 


Poor 


Cat Spring..... None at all—need rain 
DUGUN. 606060 Fair now 
Amarillo ...... Fair 


Bruceville ..... 
Austin na eed 
Houston Heights 
Houston ....... 
seaumont ..... 
Port Arthur.... 


Very poor 


Very poor 


Fair where rain has fallen 


Need rain 
Fair 


Better 


No—not as good 
About same as last year 


Not as good as last year 

Not pleased—not as good 
as last year 

Slightly ahead of last year 

Looks better 

So far better than last year 


Better if 1t rains 
Outlook fair—not as good 
as last year 


Daas .....086 Good Yes 
Dallas .....0% Small grains poor Outlook good 
Cotton good 
Atlanta ....... Very fine Better than last year 
Malakoff ...... Good Yes—yes 
Paris. ......s00 Good As good, and pleased with 
present prospects 
San Antonio....Very poor Not as good as last year 
Uvalde ........ Very poor Has been good but now 
: very poor 
Austin ........As promising as possibly Better than last year 
could be 
Elgin .... Very poor Good rain would stimulate 
. spring building 
Hull otis Bi cad &0euite Good cotton and poor grain Yes—looks better 
Vernon ........ Wheat a failure. Cotton Hardly as good 
good 
Irene ......... Cotton good. Grain poor Not as good as last year 
Byers ......... Cotton good. Grain very Not as good as last year 
poor 
Dallas .....:4.% Very good Yes 


San Antonio...,. 


Low minimum 


Not as good 
Closing out business 
Well satisfied 


About same as last year 


Better than last year 


Buena Vista. 

é | [| rr Good 

Ft. Worth...... Too early—weather condl- 
tions govern 

Harlingen ..... Prospects very much 
brighter 

Brownfield ..... Good Yes 

Carrizo Springs. Fair 


Pleased-——expect better year 


How do merchants of other 
lines feel about future 
business? 

Same as we 

Better than ever before 


Optimistic 

Pleased 

Good 

Think it will be only fair 
Pessimistic 


Moderately good year 
Not very optimistic 


Blue too 

Business depends on cotton 
erop 

Feel the same 

Blue 

The same 

Optimistic in some places 


Same 
Outlook poor 


Optimistic 
Optimistic 


Optimistie 

Optimistic 

Watchful waiting policy 
Exactly the same as we 
Same 


Same 


Will be good 


Not very flattering 

Country in prosperous con- 
dition 

Optimistic 

Same 

Confident 


Same as we do 


Business now slow 


Good 
Fair 


Do you buy more frequently 
and in lesser quantities 
than formerly? 

About same 

More frequently in about 
same quantity 

Yes ’ 

Yes 

Yes 

About the same 

About as usual 

Yes 

Buying only against booked 
orders 

Yes 

Yes 


Lesser quantities bh 
Oftener in lesser quantities 


Buying cautiously 
Buying as we need it 


Yes 
Yes 


About the same 
Buy more frequently in 
larger quantities 
No 
Yes, account drouth condi- 
tions 


Yes 
No 


Same as before 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Same as always 
As we need it 
No 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Are there many possibil- 
ities for remodeling in 
your community? 

Yes—slowly developing. 

Appreciate your assistance 

Fair possibilities 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes—some results 


No 

Yes 

None 

There are some possibilities 
No 


No 

No 

Possibly no more than 
usual or average 

Yes 

No 

Many possibilities 

Yes 

No } 

Account of big fire in 1915 
town was rebuilt, now 


very little repairing 
Yes. Some possibilities 
Yes 


Yes 
No 


A great deal has been done 
last few years 
Yes. Many possibilities 


Remodeling not required 

Always on alert for sus 
gestions — yours have 
been of great interest 

No 

No 

Yes 
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Notes From the-Realm of Building 


Will Open Demonstration Home 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Mrs. W. I. 
Carpenter, wife of a leading Minneapolis lum- 
perman, is to be chairman of the reception com- 
mittee in the Minneapolis program for observ- 
ance of Better Homes Week, May 11 to 17. 

A feature of the week in Minneapolis is to 
be the opening of the Alice Ames Winter dem- 
onstration home, which has been erected in the 
geographical center of the city, overlooking the 
Parade. The home was named in honor of Mrs. 
Alice Ames Winter, former president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. It was con- 
structed through codperation of lumbermen and 
others with the women’s organization. 

A large parade throughout the downtown dis- 
trict and a series of meetings at the demonstra- 
tion home are to be features of the week. 


'S@Gaeaeaeaaaaas 


Building Booming On Long Island 


New York, May 4.—The building movement 
on the north shore of Long Island, as well as 
in many other sections adjacent to New York 
City, is most active. While Westchester County 
boasts a greater monetary estimate, the Long 
Island communities claim that they are going 
ahead faster and point to the fact that they 
are building homes, while in Westchester much 
of the building volume turns to apartments and 
public buildings. 

In Astoria, Elmhurst, Corona, Flushing, Col- 





There is no gainsaying the fact that all the 
yards in the outskirts of Brooklyn have benefit- 
ted by the new building activity in nearby out- 
lying districts. Many of the lumbermen have 
seen the ‘‘writing on the wall’’ and have pro- 
tected themselves by additions to their motor 
fleets. 

The fact that five lumber trucks were seen 
in succession on a certain thoroughfare recently, 
all outward bound and lumber laden, is only 
one indication that the retail yards are all 
after business, even when they have to stretch 
a point to get it. 


Campaign To Promote Home Building 


TACOMA, WASH., May 2.—‘‘ When You Build 
Your Home,’’ is the subject of a campaign to 
stimulate home building being promoted by the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club in many eities 
throughout the United States. 

Newspapers in localities where it is desired to 
conduct such a campaign are supplied with a 
series of attractive pages with illustration and 
copy presenting the joy and material advantages 
resulting from home owning and urging all 
who are contemplating building to begin opera- 
tions as speedily as possible. Space is pro- 
vided for the advertisements of local lumber 
dealers, material men, and dealers in house 
furnishings and equipment of various kinds, and 
each of the papers featuring this series also 
devotes considerable news and editorial space to 


| 


One of many similar residential building projects now under way in Long Island (N. Y.), com- 

munities. Many of these projects, like the one here shown just completed, are of wood construc- 

tion throughout, including shingled roofs. Note the use of shingles for siding on the upper story 
as well as on the porches 


lege Point, Whitestone, and at Baldwin, Hemp- 
stead, Freeport and other places on the south 
shore, an active building season has set in. The 
homes being erected for the most part are sub- 
stantial in character. The average cost is 
placed well above $8,000, discrediting the as- 
sertion that homes are being built in the sub- 
urbs to be carried on a ‘‘shoestring.’’ 

As a result of the many developments, great 
‘states on Long Island are being absorbed. The 
torth shore now is dotted with lumber yards, 
many of which have not received recognition 
of the Long Island Dealers’ Association. Never- 
theless the firms affiliated with the Long Island 
association are getting the lion’s share of the 
lunber contracts and are little troubled by mush- 
tom establishments. In many places on the 
torth shore of the Island, yards of old resi- 
> have been made depositories for lumber 
piles, 

A ride through the section convinces one that 
ong Island has in prospect a building boom 
of great proportions. The old-line lumbermen 
a talking very little, but they are ‘‘making 

In Baldwin, L. I., which is in close touch with 
étail yards in Freeport and Hempstead, there 
has perhaps been a greater percentage of build- 
mg activity than in any other nearby com- 
munity. Baldwin for the most part is in a re- 
stricted area and the result is that the buildings 
‘ting erected have a substantial value. 


discussion of the objects of the campaign and re- 
ports of its progress. 

In its essentials, the campaign follows quite 
closely the one which was used very success- 
fully last year by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club under the heading ‘‘ Build Her a Home 
this Year.’’ Reports from it showed that in 
the cities where it was carried on building was 
stimulated to a marked.extent and a large num- 
ber of requests were received by the elub for a 
similar campaign this year. 

Our only idea in promoting a campaign of this 
character, said A. H. Landram, chairman of the 
publicity committee, “is to encourage building and 
to coéperate with the lumber dealers throughout 
the country. Naturally, we feel that the more 
building there is done, the more lumber manufac- 
turers will benefit, and that Tacoma, ‘The Lumber 
Capital of America,’ will receive its share of the 
augmented business. 

We supply the material to the newspapers in 
mat form so as to make it easy for them to con- 
duct the campaign along uniform lines, but there 
is no attempt in it to use any special propaganda 
for the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. It is purely 
educational and inspirational effort to promote 
more and better building. 

That such campaigns are highly helpful is evi- 
denced by many letters received. A typical one 
read: ‘‘We used those mats last year with won- 
derful results among the builders, contractors and 
lumber companies, encouraging home building. If 
you are sending them out again this year we will 
be greatly indebted to you for your kindness.” 


Directing this building campaign is but one 
of the features of the promotional work which 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club is carrying on 
this year, according to Mr. Landram. Much 
of the club’s own advertising effort is being 
directed toward educating the public concern- 
ing the principal west Coast woods and the 
particular uses for which each is best adapted. 


They Came, Looked, and Bought 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, March 28.—It 
took a bit of talk with a pessmistic building 
contractor and what is here termed a ‘‘spec’’ 
builder, a man who builds to sell as he goes 
along, to persuade him of the value of adver- 
tising. Houses were going off too slowly on 
the stray inch ‘‘ad.’’ There was no punch in 
the mere recital of a house for sale. The ‘‘ad’’ 
fellow asked permission of the builder to think 
over and suggest a new line. A day or so after 
appeared an ‘‘ad’’ which invited all who had 
yearnings for a new home, and all who hadn’t 
but wanted to see the latest thing in house 
construction, to come along to block number so 
and so in this street and that, between the hours 
of 10:30 and 1 of a morning and 2:30 and 5 
of an evening, and just take as long as they 
liked looking around the homes in process. No 
one would ask them to buy, and all would be 
welcomed. By night time on that first day the 
builder beamed on the ‘‘ad’’ man and told a 
tale of over 350 people having viewed the seven 
houses under construction—and that he had 
sold them all, with contracts arranged for sev- 
eral more. Again the next day hundreds of 
people sauntered through the rising rooms to 
admire and plan and bring smiles to the build- 
er’s face. The event has been the talk of the 
advertising world and opens up a lot of pos- 
sibilities. Australians, as a rule, don’t ‘‘boost’’ 
in the American sense, and even when they 
tackle it the matter lacks ‘‘kick’’ but such a 
thing as here chronicled is arousing, elemental 
in effect, aid indicates to those who think a 
way out of some of their troubles when trade is 
slack and the buyer shy. 


(SHRERABZEBLZEZGZaEEaS 


Sets New Building Permit Record 


Sr. Lours, Mo., May 4.—A new record for 
building permits was made in St. Louis during 
the fiseal year ended April 13 last, according to 
the report of Building Commissioner Becker. 
Permits were issued during that period for im- 
provements of the estimated cost of $46,114,617. 
Permits were issued during the two previous 
fiseal years, both of which were record-breaking 
periods, for improvements of the estimated cost 
of $30,962,929 and $40,002,831 respectively. The 
permits issued during the last fiseal year num- 
bered 14,686, exceeding the previous year by 
13 percent. 

All previous monthly records for building per- 
mits were broken during last month, when per- 
mits were issued for improvements of the esti- 
mated cost of $9,260,000. The previous high 
record was established in October, 1924, when 
permits for $9,032,225 in improvements were 
issued. 

In connection with these figures it is inter- 
esting to note the predictions of Dr. W. F. Gep- 
hart, vice-president of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis. In a formal statement on business 
conditions Dr. Gephart says: 

The building trades are active to a marked de- 
gree, and the volume of construction for the first 
half of this vear promises to reach almost the 
record-breaking volumes recorded in the first half 
of 1923 and 1924. 

PRA BAAERBEABABABE 

VENEERS ARE PRODUCED by three methods— 
‘*Rotary Cut,’’ ‘‘Slice Cut,’’ and ‘‘Sawn.’’ 
For rotary cut and slice cut veneers the log or 
flitch is generally steamed or boiled in water 
before cutting. Rotary eut veneer is made by 
placing the log in a lathe and rotating against 
a knife, thus eutting a continuous peeling of 
veneer. Sliced or slice cut veneer is produced 
by placing the log in a machine which moves the 
log against a knife. Sawn veneer is produced 
by sawing the same as lumber. 
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Discusses Use of Short Lengths 


The sales manager for a prominent west Coast 
firm, in a letter to its salesmen, has the follow- 
ing to say in regard to the use of short lengths: 

This, I believe, is forest conservation week, when 
I imagine every club and organization all over 
this whole country will be listening to spell-binding 
speeches about saving our forests and planting 
more trees, and generally the public working itself 
into a frenzy over the situation; and then 99.9 
percent of the people in this country will go right 
home and do everything they possibly can toward 
continuing their present wastefulness of one of the 
nation’s greatest natural resources. It seems so 
typical of our inconsistency that we expend so 
much thought, time and energy on ways and means 
to reforest our country, requiring from 100 to 1,000 
years to grow more trees in the place of those we 
now cut, and then be so wasteful of the product 
we now have. 

I believe it is the duty of every one of us in 
the lumber business to continually express this 
thought st every opportunity, because it is only 
by education that we can hope to bring about a 
correction of this unnecessary waste. I think all 
of you realize the necessity for using short lengths 
in uppers to conserve that portion of the clear 
product in our trees. 

There is another feature, however, that has now 
crept in more than ever to very considerably in- 
crease the waste of. our common product and that 
is the apparently ever increasing demand for 16 
and 18-foot lengths, especially in 2x4. These 
lengths, ever since I have been in the business, 
have been required in greater quantities than other 
lengths, but instead of this demand decreasing by 
educational work on the part of the dealers to 
whom we must look to carry this education to the 
users of our product, it has increased. 

As you probably know, there is a spread in the 
market value today of, at least, $4 between 14-foot 
and shorter and 16- to 20-foot lengths. It is dif- 
ficult to get a large proportion of 16- and 18-foot 
lengths out of the average manufacturing opera- 
tion out here because of the large proportion of 
40-foot logs which it is necessary to produce. 
Forty-foot logs do not cut heavy proportions of 
16- and 18-foot to advantage without waste. Very 
naturally some will inquire: ‘‘Why cut 40-foot 
logs?’ This again is necessary because of the 
fact that most of these logs are hauled on 40-foot 
railroad cars and we can not make the minimum 
required in this way unless we load a heavy per- 
centage of 40-foot lengths. 

With an average mill value of $18 or $19 for 
common dimension, you can very readily see that 
we can waste 10 percent of our product in order 
to increase the proportion of 16- and 18-foot 
lengths, and by wasting this 10 percent raise our 
price about 10 percent. In other words, the public 
and the trade are forcing us to waste 10 to 15 
percent, and often more, of our common product 
today in order to satisfy their demands for 16- 
and 18-foot lengths, a large proportion of which, 
as you know, are unnecessary and are later cut 
into shorter lengths; and to my mind it is nothing 
short of criminal. The carpenter, contractor and 
architect, of course, are primarily responsible for 
this waste, but secondarily the dealers are re- 
sponsible for it in following the line of least re- 
sistance in altogether too many instances. 

Only yesterday, I had a conference with our 
operating department in which I am ashamed to 
say I was imploring them to waste a greater pro 
portion of our logs by burning 10 to 15 percent 
more in the mill in order to increase our propor- 
tion of 16- and 18-foot lengths. 

I hope you will never lose an opportunity to make 
an effort to enlist the coéperation of the retail 
dealer in bringing about changes that will save 
from 10 to 25 percent of the timber which we now 
have, without having to wait two or three hun- 
dred years to grow more. 


Provisions of Compensation Act 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Gov. Baker of Mis- 
souri has signed the workmen’s compensation 
act passed by the last legislature, and it will 
become effective Sept. 1, 1925, unless its op- 
ponents file referendum petitions within ninety 
days, in which case operation of the law will be 
suspended until the people have an opportunity 
to vote on it in November, 1926. 


The bill provides for all forms of private in- 
surance exclusively, as opposed to the demands 
of union labor for State insurance exclusively, 
and the employer may carry his own insurance if 
able to satisfy the workmen’s compensation 
commission of his ability to do so. The com- 
mission shall consist of three members, with 
annual salaries of $4,500. 


The maximum weekly benefit under the bill 
is $20, and the minimum $6. One hundred 
weeks is the maximum length of time during 
which temporary disability may be compensated 
at the rate of two-thirds of the wage loss, sub- 
ject to the $20 weekly maximum. Permanent 
total disability compensation is to be paid on 
the basis of 66% percent of the average annual 
earnings during 300 weeks, thereafter on the 


basis of 25 percent for life, subject to the maxi- 
mum and minimum classes. 

The maximum medical benefits are $250 and 
thereafter such additional similar treatment 
within one year from the date of injury as the 
commission by special order may determine to 
be necessary. 


Lumber Firm Observes Boys’ Week 


Crossett, ARK., May 4.—The last week, being 
Boys’ Week, was no doubt observed by many 
lumbermen to demonstrate to the young man- 
hood of our country the interest that is taken in 
them and to illustrate what proper development 
of their talents means to our country. 

The officials of the Crossett Lumber Co. with 
full appreciation of the boys’ worth, gave the 
Crossett boys an insight into business and the 
responsibilities attendant thereon by the unique 
method employed on Wednesday of last week. 
The city administration was governed by a boy 
mayor and marshal, the hotel, and every other 
part of the city was managed by a boy that day. 
Kvery department head on the Crossett plant, 
including the office, had a boy as manager that 
day. The boys supervised the entire operation 
with the guidance of the department head. All 
routine business was carried on by them and they 
did it admirably. Practically every boy that 
participated in this event was given an expe- 
rience that was invaluable. It will give him a 
broader vision upon which to view life and there- 
by make him more capable to fill his place in 
the future. 


Estimate Yard Values for Tax Purposes 


MERRILL, WIs., May 4.—Assessors in the coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Taylor, Ashland, Bayfield, Iron, 
Rusk, Oneida, Vilas and Lincoln, Wisconsin, 
have been handed the following estimates of 
yard values, which were recently arrived at 
jointly by lumbermen and State experts. The 
estimates do not include handling and freight, 
and sales office expense: 

Lumber—No. 1 and better hardwood, $53; No. 
2, $21; No. 3, $8; No. 4, $3.50. No. 1 and 2 hem- 
lock, $20; No. 3, $10; No. 4, $5. No. 3 and better 
pine and spruce, $22; No. 3 and better white pine, 
$30; No. 4 white pine, $18; No. 5 white pine, $10; 
No. 6, $3.50. 

Lath, 4-foot—No. 1, $6; No. 2, $5: No. 3, $3; 
32-inch, $2. 

Shingles—Extra western cedar, $3.50; standard 
western cedar, $2.50; sound butts western cedar, 
$1.50. 

Logs—Pine, $20 to $35; hemlock, $14; hard- 
wood (woods run), $17; hardwood No. 2, $12; se- 
lect hardwood, 10 inches and up, $35. 

Ties—Eight inches and up, standard cedar, 60 
cents; cull cedar, 25 cents; standard hemlock and 
tamarack ties, 50 cents; culls, 20 cents. 











East Texas Sawmills Cease Operations 


Houston, TEX., May 5.—Two sawmills in 
east Texas recently ceased operations, accord- 
ing to announcements by the West Lumber Co. 
and the Trinity River Sawmill Co. 

In spite of the existence of a three years’ 
cut, the West Lumber Co. has closed its big mill 
at Milvid, Tex. The timber left standing will 
be concentrated at the Onalaska plant of the 
company, and will give that mill an additional 
two years’ cut. The Milvid plant’s output was 
about 125,000 feet a day, double shift. 


The West Lumber Co. lost its mill at Connell, 
Tex., by fire last summer, and decided not to 
rebuild. Its capacity was about 80,000 feet a 
day. The company formerly operated mills at 
Westville, Dayton, Milvid, and Onalaska. The 
Dayton plant has been a hardwood mill for the 
last few years. 


The Trinity River Sawmill Co. has discon- 
tinued the operation of its mill at Leonidas, 
Tex. The last log was cut about the middle of 
last month. There was no available timber left 
in the vicinity, it was said. The Trinity River 
Sawmill Co. has no connection with the large 
concern known as the Trinity River Lumber Co. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has announced that its 
Browndel mill recently destroyed by fire will 
not be rebuilt. It was formerly announced that 
the mill would be rebuilt immediately. 


Comp Penputs Deen Baw Took. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., May 4.—A review of the 
Jast month, owing to the unusual conditions, ig 
quite interesting. On March 21, the whole West 
was covered with one to two feet of snow and 
everything pointed to a backward spring. Re. 
ports coming into the North West Grain Deal. 
ers’ Association indicated that no plowing or 
seeding could possibly be undertaken before 
April 15 or later; reports, also, coming into 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada) suggested such a late spring that 
farmers would have little opportunity to start 
any building, however much it would be required, 

Then all of a sudden spring burst on the 
prairies almost over night. Before the end of 
March the snow had completely disappeared, the 
roads were in such condition that farmers could 
do their hauling and by April 5 much seeding 
on fallow land had begun, with plowing gen. 
eral. By April 11 seeding was general, with 
the prospects of about 23,000,000 acres to be 
seeded—an increase of some 3,000,000 acres 
over a year ago. In consequence, the country 
lumber yards were swamped with orders for 
houses, barns, implement sheds and other small 
buildings; the consequence being that the small 
yards in the country which had been running 
with minimum stocks had to place orders for 
rush shipment. Not as many carload orders 
have been placed in the same period with the 
Mountain mills, particularly for the last three 
years, as were placed during the last three 
weeks; in some cases whole trainloads of lumber 
for the prairies have been moving out of the 
mountains. 

The interesting feature in connection with 
business which had developed was that it was 
cash business, particularly owing to the fact 
that the farmers have now the increased spend- 
ing capacity induced by the high prices re- 
ceived for their grain and cattle during the last 
winter and early spring. The Wheat Pool pay- 
ments of $1.35 represents $75,000,000 and is 
not 50 percent of the cash received by the 
farmers for last year’s crop. Those farmers 
who are not enlisted in the Pool received all 
their money at the time of delivery, much of 
this being sold at the top of the market for 
$2.25 and large quantities being disposed of 
around $1.75 and $2. 

This .has, naturally, placed more money in 
circulation throughout the rural districts for 
spring spending than the West has had for 
many years. Farmers have taken advantage of 
this conditions to pay off a great amount of 
their old debts; the mortgage companies, farm 
implement houses, and banks report the clean- 
ing up of more paper and old accounts through- 
out the Prairies than for some years. At the 
same time the sales of lumber, farm implements, 
and household furnishings for cash have greatly 
increased; much of this is, of course, due to 
the new home seekers who have already arrived 
on the Prairies this spring. 

The farm home proposition is looking up; the 
sale of farm lands has been more marked than 
for a great many years and the transactions 
have represented an increased cash considera- 
tion. While many of these new farmers are Old 
Country people, a large number are coming in 
from the central western States. The National 
Railways’ and the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
land departments are bringing in many of these 
farmers and cheap excursion rates put into ef- 
fect by the railroads in the United States to 
the Canadian border, supplemented by reduced 
rates on the Canadian lines, have naturally i- 
duced home seekers to come North in large 
numbers this spring. ; 

The activity of the lumber industry is being 
reflected in every line of trade just now; the 
branch lines of the Canadian railways are show- 
ing more freight traffic than for many years 
at this period, due to the activity on the farms. 
So that it might be said that not in a great 
many years has the optimistic feeling prevailed 
and the outlook for business generally as bright 
as was the case during April. It is estimated 
now that with continued fine weather, seeding 
will be completed at least two weeks earlier 
than a year ago. 
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Lumber Movement Seasonable 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—With 21 fewer 
mills reporting to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association here for the week ended 
May 2, than for the previous week, apparent 
declines in the three factors of the lumber 
movement are not significant. On the other 
hand, although the number of reporting mills 
is not so large as it was for the corresponding 
week of 1924, the last week leads it in new 
business by about 15 percent. There was a 
nominal inerease in production and a like de- 
crease in shipments. 


The unfilled orders of 252 southern pine and 
west Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 651,775,317 feet, as against 659,- 
007,233 feet for 251 mills the previous week. 
The 129 identical southern pine mills in this 
group showed unfilled orders of 241,406,620 
feet last week, as against 244,378,680 feet for 
the week before. For 123 west Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 410,368,697 feet, as 
against 414,628,553 feet for the 122 mills a 
week earlier. 


Altogether the 358 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 99 percent and orders 96 percent 
of actual production. For the southern pine 
mills, these percentages were respectively 110 


reports, but for a considerable period they have 
not been comparable in respect to orders with 
those of other mills. Consequently, the former 
are not represented in any of the foregoing 
figures. Eight of these mills reported a cut of 
10,049,000 feet; shipments, 9,543,000 feet, and 
orders, 17,753,000 feet. The reported cut repre- 
sents 27 percent of the total of the California 
pine region. As compared with the preceding 
week, there was an increase of 1,922,000 feet in 
production, 161,000 feet in shipments, and 7,- 
552,000 feet in new business. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 123 reporting 
mills for the week ended May 2 was 4% per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 8 
percent above new business. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 37 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 36,- 
687,619 feet, of which 23,774,206 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 12,913,413 feet ex- 
port. New business by rail amounted to 1,875 
ears. Thirty-eight percent of the week’s lum- 
ber shipments moved by water, amounting to 
41,615,005 feet, of which 30,138,931 feet moved 
coastwise and intercoastal, and 11,476,074 feet 
export. Rail shipments totaled 1,981 cars, and 
local deliveries, 7,355,858 feet. Unshipped do- 
mestie cargo orders totaled 157,834,500 feet; 
foreign, 82,524,197 feet, and rail trade, 5,667 





gained a son. 


year, too!” 





He took the boy in with him in the lumber business. 
young fellow, full of energy. His father-in-law started to teach him the business—put him 
in charge of the books, and in addition to the bookkeeping, he was to take over the adver- 
tising. The boy had asked if he could do that, and the father-in-law said “yes.” One day— 
last year—he said to his father-in-law: “I am going to push door and window screens this 
summer,” and his father-in-law said, “All right, go ahead.” 
in for advertising, printing, circulars etc. and the father-in-law said to the boy, “Say, you 
are going to break us up; these bills are pretty heavy and I don’t believe we can stand 
it.’ The boy said, “Maybe they are a little bit large, but let me try it out this year.” 
The boy had a kind of winning way about him, and the father-in-law didn’t want to be 
hard on him the first year, so he said: “Well, all right, we will let you go to it this year.” 


How the Boy Showed Dad—An Actual Incident 


Dad had been running a lumber yard for twenty-five years in one of the best cities in 
the Union. He was known far and wide as a good lumberman, always kept a good stock, 
and prided himself on “knowing the lumber game as well as the next chap.” There was a 
girl in his home, but no boys. After a while the girl got married and so this lumberman 


He was a pretty peppy sort of 


After a while the bills came 


When they came to figuring up in the fall they found they had done a wonderful screen 
and door business, in fact, they had sold-more screens and doors than Dad had sold in all 
the twenty-five years he had been in business. 
gentleman said, “I think I will let him plow along with the advertising as he wants to this 


Commenting on the results, the elder 








and 106, and for the west Coast mills, 103 and 
9. Of the comparable reporting mills, 337 
(having a normal production for the week of 
218,707,125 feet) reported production 104 per- 
ent of normal, shipments 105 percent, and 
orders 102 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week last year follow: Pro- 
duetion—244,813,430 feet, against 254,426,417 
feet the week before, and 239,299,839 feet last 
year, Shipments—242,715,938 feet, against 
209,101,600 feet the week before, and 245,784,- 
"17 feet last year. Orders—234,169,058 feet, 
against 256,952,162 feet the week before, and 
“00,806,790 feet last year. 

comparison of the lumber movement for 
the first eighteen weeks of 1925 with the same 
Period last year follows: Production—4,237,- 
799,881 feet, against 4,243,293,753 feet; 1925 
decrease, 5,493,872 feet. Shipments—4,190,093,- 
436 fect, against 4,288,961,490 feet; decrease, 
98,868,054. feet. Orders—4,076,009,396 feet, 
aa 4,094,308,213 feet; decrease, 18,298,817 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
‘ne Manufacturers’ Association made weekly 


cars. Although there has been some restriction 
of lumbering operations in the Pacific North- 
west, the total number of men now employed 
in the fir and pine districts is 92,000—approxi- 
mately a top figure. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 129 mills reporting, shipments were 
9.97 percent above production, while orders were 
6.03 percent above production and 3.58 percent 
below shipments for last week. Of the 84 
mills reporting running time, 75 operated full 
time, including 15 on overtime, 10 of the latter 
on double shift. Three mills were shut down, 
and the rest operated from one to five days. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a slight gain in production, a small 
gain in shipments, and a marked increase in 
new business for last week as compared with 
the week before. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
decreases in production, new business and ship- 
ments. 

The North Carolina Pine Association, with 
nine fewer mills reporting last week than for 
the week before, reports marked decreases in 
production, shipments and new business. 





The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion) with six fewer mills reporting, reports 
a marked decrease in production and noticeable 
decreases in shipments and new business last 
week as compared with the previous week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports good gains in all three factors. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, May 1 to 2 of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 

Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 

Edge grain— .... or S4S 

1x3” B&better. ..$95.54 Pee Ge Racsees $32.50 


1 


> 
on 


Flat grain— Ex 8 No. 2...... 22.08 
1x4” B&better .. 44.88 be 2 Ne S.2.26s 1S 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 18.28 ERIS NG. Basaces *47.41 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 21.62 Bein” NG Zetcacs 23.77 
x6” No. 3.¢ « 915.73 
- No com. .°15.73 Longleaf Timbers, S4S, 
Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 20’ and Under 
ING “aix'ao: scwaraa'aceeeneeel 8” and under..... 25.00 
SONGR ae a wi ol aka aoc cae, OA eaeadhewadaeiie *36.46 


*Pigures for April 1 to 30. 


Oregon Sawmill Burns 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., May 5.—On Monday 
afternoon, May 4, fire completely destroyed the 
sawmill of the Modoc Lumber Co., Aspgrove, 
Ore., near Klamath Falls. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. The mill was very old 
and will be immediately rebuilt with modern 
plant equipment throughout. 


e 
Secure Temporary Victory 

SAN FRANcIscOo, CALir., May 2.—Presenting 
probably one of the most vital problems of the 
Pacific lumber industry, the manufacturers of 
California white and sugar pine, through the 
aid of the California Development Association, 
scored a partial victory over the new mandatory 
fire protection requirements by obtaining a de- 
lay of enforcement of the rulings until Col. 
Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, comes to 
San Francisco on June 3 for a conference with 
the Pacific coast lumber manufacturers. 

The new policies and requirements, which 
were to have been made effective on signing the 
renewal of timber contracts with the Govern- 
ment by mills, would have created such a hard- 
ship on the lumber industry that a complete tie- 
up would have been probable, according to C. 
Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cal- 
ifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

One of the regulations, on which hinges a 
great deal of the antagonism of the lumber- 
men, is that which provides that any member 
of the Forest Service, so designated by the 
chief forester or supervisor, can order an entire 
mill shut down should he believe that there is a 
danger of fire. This regulation, taken at its 
face value means that a ranger, can, if he be- 
lieves a fire hazard exists, order a factory to 
halt production at any time of the year. This 
rule is designed to act only on steam equipped 
mills but a clause has been inserted also to cover 
oil burning mills. This action of shutting a 
mill down may be done without any advance 
notice at all. 

A second mandatory regulation which is bit- 
terly fought against is one demanding outside 
exhaust on all steam donkeys. Under this ruling 
all wood burning donkeys must have exhaust 
outside the stack. Where oil is not used for 
fuel the change-over must be made as soon as 
possible. In signing new contracts a specific 
date will be set in which time limit the change- 
over must be made. This regulation affects op- 
erators outside of national forest lands as well 
as those logging within their limits. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, April 25; 1924, April 26— 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 A 1924 

SOUtsern: Pind: ASSOCIRUION 6 oa 6vioe 65:50:06.0 wisie b:0.0% dn Roses sed ee weeks 77,099,365 79,816,631 83,071,170 82,780,705 80,392,130 74,231,670 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............-.c0ecceeeceeee 106,379,042 95,014,612 118,417,047 112,556,496 119,915,587 83,747,533 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........+0e.eeeees 35,066 000 37,899,000 28,432,000 25,967,000 29,030,000 22,175,009 

California Redwood ASSOCIAtION 6...6.0.4:5 015020ccucececevocsveceneses 8.230,000 9,580,000 7,296,000 8,143,000 7,717,000 7,461,009 

North Carolina Pine ASSOCIAatiION........... cece cceeccsecescceeees 8,663,510 7,943,450 8,130,383 6,347,300 5,572,445 §,308,800 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,657,000 696,000 2,001,000 1,323,000 2,378,000 870,000 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........ccceeeeeeeeees 10,443,500 10,364,600 8,286,900 7,477,200 8,137,000 9,612,009 

ND CBOs 6:6 kGdGw HERA SS ASIA CSR OS eK FESENGOSa ESRD 247,538,417 241,314,293 255,634,500 244,594,701 253,142,162 204,406,003 

Seventeen weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to April 25; 1924, Dec. 30 to April 19— 

Southern Pine: AssOciAthons oss oc sios sec s506sewcses severe saeecsed 1,344,601 ,083 1,275,983,608 1,282,877,901 1,259,864,309 1,267,700,939 1,227,272,733 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........0cceceeeeeeeeees 1,678,692,165 1,687,772,947 1,714,433,320 1,731,334,416 1,696,206,439 1,617, 433,373 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............00000ce0e- 406,174,000 468,261,000 451,713,000 511,046,000 432,291,000 509,994,000 

California Redwood ASSOCIATION... o:s< 66.6.0: :0:0:0:0)/600.6 60.00 0-000 000 e000 133,094,000 149,496,000 119,399,000 129,714,000 122,021,000 128,307,009 

North Carolina Pine ASSOCiAation.........cccccccccccccccccccesecs 138,881,703 136,790,768 139,847,777 134,673,805 113,096,960 125,470,393 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 53,824,000 34,342,000 41,990,000 37,480,000 32,752,000 32,531,000 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............00-00000 ees 128,704,500 124,354,800 136,584,400 144,463,600 128,829,000 163,448,000 

Totals, seventeen WeCKS.......c.cccccecceeccccccecceeunuuues 3,883,971,451 3,877,001,123 3,886,845,398 —3,948,576,130  — 3,792,897,338 3,804,456, 504 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 

SB VOTEBCI WICC: 0:5: '4.5.6:010i0'oe 6:60 0:00:0 0i0\s «9 010, 0'4.0,6.0:0:4:0.09 68 0s 4 176,496,000 160,855,000 295,672,000 242,904,000 269,147,000 RCCL 

PV ORK RC CM ADT: DB icos0rcwesciees ene seeresesiewedansa mene’ 8,127,000 9,937,000 9,382,000 9,973,000 10,201,000 13,498,000 
Hardwoods: . 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Association, 17 weeks...... 106,386,000 86,699,000 58,525,000 59,188,000 47,596,000 59,740,000 

*Revised figures for seventeen weeks; not included in general totals; represents about 76 percent of cut in region. 

e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 2.—Direct sales of Douglas fir, April 20 to 25 inclusive: 
——Sales—— Prices ——————- Sales—— Prices — 

V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. _Feet No. san sett me 
NO. 1 oo .ceccceec cece cceeess 4 25,000 4 $52.00 $47.00 $ 5.00 No. 2 and better.........-.. 93 563,000 8 $38.0 — 
DO; 2 .ccccwccccocsccecusecs 96 470,000 11 48.00 49.00 8.00 NOISE: cilepnsissceie casmaasa aise 28 223,000 10 30.50 24.00 6.50 
PUD: Bh. paind b6 ss aes %.4-v00k ao 37 279,000 Ff 32.00 25.00 7.00 Common, No. 1 S81S— 72.000 7 19.50 45.00 4 

S. g. flooring— 8-10” Cor ceccncsccccecerceces BY 37 2,0 : 29. 2.0 4.50 
4” No. 2 and better........ 37 244,000 8 33.00 27.00 6.00 Be scree cei aise ea Dees OOOO 18 66,000 3 20.00 17.50 2.50 

NO: OD sveseetencsadsnwwess 17 93,000 6 25.00 19.00 6.00 Dimension-—- 

6” No. 2 and better........ 34 139,000 6 40.00 33.00 7.00 BEE DORE Sin: stoiedietnwmierereats 128 436,000 6 18.50 15.50 3.00 
INO: B unesessutehasnseance 14 70,000 6 33.00 28.00 5.00 ANG oie. sngie-e! ere in, aease ane ola 118 371,000 8 20.50 16.50 4.00 
Stepping— Be 126 cutis oa nw badtuieen 93 293,000 8 21.50 17.54 4.00 

No. 2: tter............ 2 24 O06 VAT 7 8 BS «. Suseaormar snd vegans eigilSeoeoe 45 89,000 6 21.50 18.00 3.50 

gp better ee a te 1 4,000 4 67.00 64.00 3.00 x6” & Ri 29-24" pines 40 85,000 9 23.50 18.00 5.50 

— 26-32’ sieve g 2156 25. 22.00 A 

8-10” ST re ee ee ee 18 59,000 6 58.00 51.00 7.00 Lath-— sisted aia ; seat . _ . _ 

Casing and base............ 14 46,000 4 65.00 55.00 10.00 Fir Se aaa Recenter dita econ 24 509,000 4 3.75 2.95 50 
Ceiling, %x4”— KSC AAN 4 s:ic 5 talccepotemarncineee 4 120,000 2 6.00 5.70 30 

No. 2 and better............ 89 406,000 9 32.00 26.00 6.00 OR cccrcoek aia tate aw ees 1 20,000 1 GE | pies o ateaee 

ING: B 2695.5650R6 600 ne eens 23 116,000 Ss 23.50 19.50 4.00 PAOIAOOK soos. chcaeeswnse eee 2 95,000 Z 3.75 $.15 60 





e e e 
California Pine Sales 
SAN FRANcISCcO, CALIF., May 2.—For the pe- 
riod April 26 to May 2, the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 
sales as follows: 


California White Pine Douglas Fir 


Feet Feet 
Nos.1&2clr.. 42,000 C&btr. ........ 15,000 
AS BRIBCE 246% 50% 193:000 No. 3 clr:..... 22,000 
D select ....... 288,000 4/4 com. a. w.. 105,000 
NOS CIP. cscs 10,000 5/4 & 6/4 com. 
Inch shop ..... 256,009 all widths ... 24,000 
se 1 —~- banae soeaee Dimension 25,000 
No. 2 shop..... 935,000 ; : 
No. 3 shop..... 156,000 iia" Pine 
D&btr., std.... 25,000 No. 1 7.000 
No. 3 clr., std.. 4,000 No. 9 at : : : a 360.000 
Shop, std. - 112,000 No. 3 ...... 722,000 
Sugar Pine Ge oes 469,000 
Nos. 1&2 clir.. 74,000 No. 5 asstd.. 22,000 
OS 156,000 No. 1 dimension 128,000 
No. 3 Clr..se.s 89,000 Timbers ...... 2,000 
No. 1 shop..... 315,000 Beveled siding— 
No. 2 shop..... 264,000 ain. ft 
No. 3 shop..... 30,000 BEOU. costae 56,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. SF Seckaasos ea 23,000 
ae 4,000 DD cwsevussynes 37,000 
D&btr., std.... 8,000 Box 
No. 3 clr. std.. 12,000 Mixed Pine— Feet 
Shop, std. ..... 48,000 5/4 & 6/4 a.w.1,175,000 
White Fir 8/4 a. W.weeee 400,000 
SE eee 6,000 Lath 
No. 3&btr. com 86,000 


Mixed Pine— 
1 


No. 4 com. asst. 72,000 ae 880,000 
No. 1 dimen... 270,000 NO. 2. sisvccs eee BDDIOO0 
No. 2 dimen... 88,000 32” ............ 30,000 
Cedar Export 
Miscellaneous . 603,000 Australian 68,000 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFOLK, VA., May 4.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-four mills for the week 
ended April 25: ——-Percentages of 

Production Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Normal ...... 11,220,000 
Actual ...... 8,692,510 78 

Shipments ..... 8,268,383 74 95 

es iP ee 5,117,445 46 59 62 


*“Normal’ is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease in orders of 36 percent, but last week 
there were reports from forty-nine mills. 





Bureau of Census Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square 
feet for shingles, as the average paid April 1, by contractors for building materials delivered on 
the job, these being selected from the complete list: 


No. 1 Dimension, 
S1S1E, 2x4—16’ 


Southern Douglas 
pine fir 
PROPIA. kas vo vucece canoaecaksveee $53.00 $53.00 
oe | a ee eae ome gr 43.00 
RNIN. is roi8. 04. a 40ST Haw Gow RE 44.00 47.00 
BOWE BONG cas. i ss cc vews ccdeanc BWW «bees 
AMID occa di 6 6 6.& ern wid arn Swe RE 47.50 47.50 
NE cca ce Sache Sst SS Marna TS 48.00 
AREA TALY Ki eamins conimamonsine 46.50 46.50 


Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 

1x6” Pine fir Red 
No. 1 MO.” ee, INO. 2 Vie. cedar Cypress 
$51.00 $114.00 BRNO ecieeee 9 ceeees . 
41.00 BO. Ascwaccs ckteraibecs $ 6.95 
42.00 S@O00  aswens $ 5.50 eevee 
50.00 105.00 105.00 C20 sh ewiEs 
60.00 110.00 90.00 6.00 6.50 
BRO0 sins.s 90.00 6.25 eee 
52.50 ROG80 9 kweus * 6.25 6.25 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 2.—For the week ended 
April 25, 122 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production ...106,379,042 
Shipment ....118,417,047 1% below new orders 
CC. 119,915,587 13% above production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
ASRIMEBIAG) occbek case cwawer 40,115,329 
ROLE Ran esc nwacancev Sees 12,776,371 
Total Water (45%) s6ccscassciewsveree. DEOL TOO 
oA | re 60,120,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,405,347 
Total GHIPMENGA 004.0006. s0r0 ean ees 118,417,047 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
ir cil. | hh ae er eee eae 45,125,976 
icc ctorakdaweesadeac 14,334,264 
TOW Water (9) o5ss Saiecsavesecass OOOO LO 
Rall, 1,835 Carst.....ecccccevcccesevessee 06,000,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,405,347 
TOTAL NOW DUBINCKB. 0:6 6 6:6 0iccsecvees 119,915,587 
Unfilled orders— 
TPOTNIOSUC POERS isdacd acetic dees shew 156,405,908 
RE eerste aca ia cians hae wikia sence .. 83,532,645 
ROA. GBUS GAPS ci ss ckaasesessawis Sener 174,690,000 
TOE AO 65a echoed aes ease 414,628,553 


7+Car is figured at 30,000 feet. 








California Redwood Data 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 2.—The follow: 
ing information is summarized from the Cal- 
ifornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
week ended April 25: 


-————_Redwood———-——_ White 

No. of Percent of Wood 

mills Feet production Feet 

Production .... 15 8,230,000 100.0 1,999,000 

Shipments .... 15 7,296,000 90.0 1,693,000 
Orders— 

Received .... 15 7,717,000 92.5 1,388,000 
On hand..... 14 29,479,000 6,472,000 
Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ...... 3,804,000 3,361,000 
Southern Calitornia* ...... 1,763,000 2,450,000 
NORE ORR ion eens cers 145,000 59,000 
NGIBEGIRUE. accross. seisiosisie cisie oa 1,314,000 921,000 
POROUS: oicids i's ceed GRw vee 270,000 926,000 
Piclardeceiel ieee 

Piya: Sree euip bate Goes a 7,296,000 7,717,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

*Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 








OvuT OF MORE than $400,000 a year in timber 
severance taxes paid by the Louisiana lumber 
industry into the State treasury, only $60,000 
a year is allotted for the administration and 
work of the State forestry division, according 
to a statement issued by the Louisiana Forestry 
Association. 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Data Western Pine Summary 
OsHKOSH, Wis., May 4.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mafiufacturers’ Association has PORTLAND, ORE., May 2.—The Western Pine 
prepared the following data as to March production and shipments of northern hardwoods and | Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
one hemlock, and stocks April 1: lows reports for the week ended April 25 from 
231,670 March, 1925, Statistics Stock Summary Apri! 1 thirty-seven member mills: 
747,539 Unsold ae wl - eee 
1 : <3 i : nsold— ship- 
rhe Production Shipments April1 arr 48,155,000 Production— Cars Feet Ofcut ments 
308° 809 BAD xop0.0s 06's 1,210,000 605,000 5,050,000 CRG cc eieacadeeees un 118,139,000 0)? eee 32,725,000 
870,000 Basswood 4,726,000 3,607,000 27,160,000 Seas SN AOQQGAD -ieeda.eanxs 35,066,000 
612,000 a oF E Total unsold....... 166,294,000 seine : 
612,000 | nearer 129,000 GOGO va neenes.s Sold, dry and green... .. 36,856,000 saa oon yh wn pal ahi 
406,003 | Birch ..----- 13,117,000 6,501,000 51,247,000 a —ae€ ' cee. 
Biiaiasy cores 3,490,000 2,151,000 16,504,000 / Total NGFGWOOR . 2. .ccscncccnse 03,150,000 Total shipments. . 28,432,000 81.08 
on 5 84: EMLOCK— 
272.733 aes 19,250,000 10,804,000 65,313,000 ML ee Oa Orders— 
433°37 > 22. 293,000 237,000 — 1,020,000 a + Oe Se 2 942 Canceled 26 676,000 
gor, BOM — a 1 oe oe tok eee New* ...... 1,097 28,522,000 $2.79 102.10 
307.004 Mixed .. 4,961,000 EaASFON a ccteaens CIGD cic kaa ae hiweeds _%6, 05,000 On hand... 3/928 102'128'000 
fou -_ ———- Total unsold hemlock .139,047,000 7Car basis is 26,000 feet. *Local sales included. 
291,000 Ste on | 36.26 ( Sold, 1- and 2-inch...... 9,958,000 Bookings for th eek for thirty- > i 
d al hi ‘ ,186,000 25,481,000 166,294,000 0 é Bookings for the w or rty-seven identical 
448,000 eee -" ds ps 674,000 oa 049,000 ne 932.000 Other thicknesses on hand 1,927,000 — were 94.06 percent of those of previous week, 
a emloe i A ,049, WU, Jo, ——_—_—_—— showing a decrease of 1,794,000 feet. 
456,504 aus Total hemlock .............+. 150,932,000 peti as = 
ene Grand total 63,860,000 389,530,000 317,226,000 Total hardwood and hemlock.......354,082,000 ° * 
198 oi | National Analysis 
Comparison of 1924 and 1925 Statistics ' 
740,000 The figures for twelve months, April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925, make the following percentages WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—The National 
: of the corresponding period of 1923-1924: xea ! chenille wea - Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
sateaiion errs aan — otar ail woods | the following analysis for the period ended 
___« S- R eRenOt pe care ated SH care < 72 74 73 April 25, orders and shipments being shown 
Hardwood Stocks on Hand April 1, by Grades as percentages of production: 
Sold a Unsold———— Sold Unsold During During 17 
Dry & Green Dry Green Dry & Green Dry Green Week Ended Wks. Ended 
ASH BIRCH—— April 25 April 25 
. ‘al ‘ 2 yt ae ~ No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Spread eee ee 26,000 BOO | rere if * . ene 427,000 1,110,000 1,450,000 aaa Bi ideo 
PSO) He gene "' a tees WAG Ge cola. | ee 181.000 : Associations— mills ments ders ments ders 
v ‘ se Se TsO) 8 CASS S 2 MOMCCE Me WER e.s esasecne “sisnoens 210,000 | Southern Pine ...... 129 108 104 95 94 
6.50 oh serwk nies 10 eee Selec set beet eee , , 7 35 ; ; 
Sel. ae aon aes Side WOE cake vas waeanas SE  ncachund West Coast ......... 122 111 113 102 101 
NOt @ Pet se 5 Seas ces 28,000 4,000 intact iN 35 Western Pines .. . 37 81 ~~ 8: 
9 9QC¢ Select & No. 1. 185,000 Cee¢neees eeceseeee 9 ioe ee oe eee 3 111 106 
450 fF No.2 & btr.... 520,000 470,000 2,299,000 Nod @ ptr... 2,402,000 3,329,000 8, 622.000 | Calif. Pines* .. 2.2... 10 115 126 168 152 
50 ME Rene vn cuness 57,000 ns Gotta 6 Se... 506,000 | Calif. Redwood... .. 15 89 94 90 92 
NOE COM i005 swage ee 75) | Pre icacse No. 2 & btr 1,285,000 2,894,000 6,923,000 | No. Carolina Pine.... 44 94 64 101 81 
3.00 EM Sis aided. | arene No. 1 com..... 745,000 621,000 1,942,000 | No. Hemlock & Hdwd.j 18 58 72 63 50 
4.00 No. 3 com..... 145,000 504,000 1,466,000 No. 2 com..... 1,793,000 1,307,000 6,947,000 | Northern Pine ...... 9 7 78 106 100 
4.00 - ——— No. 3com..... 4,326,000 1,791,000 13,124,000 — a a ek See 
Se 691,000 1,190,000 —_ 3,860,000 - - - - 3844 102 102 102 99 
5.50 Bass woop— 11,183,000 11,342,000 39,905,000 *Represents 29 percent of cut in region. 
3.00 PAS 243.000 301,000 362,000 Sort ELM— tIncludes hardwoods and softwoods. 
3 FAS & select... i, |. eee 66000 WAS. cc. vce «neues, GOGO) ~ <cicsunns tLast week there were reports from 395 mills. 
“50 ~ emma" 6.000 16,000 No. 1 & btr 166,000 304,000 560,000 
wa be Soa ” " No. 1 com...:: 51,000 or eeprye 7 — 
aan Sel. & No. 1... 53, tees eses  seeeeees NOT B® 531000 2043000 5,793,000 
fi] So. 1 & ber... 1,730,000 1,396,000 2,854,000 wo caa “ae. "aes. | Tae dee Oak Flooring Statistics 
9, 2 ( 2,505,¢ 3,648,000 iy Soon... 20 397, ‘ Y . : 
- : ° ry + = “r pnd on = No. 3 com..... 520,000 397,009 2,810,000 The Oak Flooring Manufaeturers’ Associa- 
No. 1 com..... 482,000 745,000 936,000 2,443,000 3,154,000 9,354,000 | tion has prepared the following statistics for 
No. 2 com..... 1,650,000 1,519,000 3,714,000 Harp MArLe— the weeks ended as shown and comparative 
er NO: CODE. . 0c 1,629,000 2,506,000 3,583,000 MEY walequataes 154,000 201,000 269,000 periods: 
wine " —- -——— - FAS & select... 75,000 40,000 170,000 ape , , a 
square 6,654,000 8,991,000 18,169,000 Selects ....... .....05- COON ccasiacree 1925—- Production Shipments Orders* 
red on OaK— No. 1 & btr... 2,556,000 5,132,000 5,597,000 | April 257 ..... 8,797,000 9,770,000 8,581,000 
We Sh sa cot ak OOO 3 cisediwas No. 2 & btr... 4,930,000 5,925,000 15,436,000 April 18f » ++. 8,462.000 8,069,000 9,125,000 
SM Ob ccs << wermene B40) orion INGOs GRIER ede Gviemaeee  —sncceaune 875,000 Mar. 30-Apl. 25.34,005,000 34,120,000 32,776,000 
Extra No.1 & btr... 15,000 1 — es Nos. 1 & 2 com. 836,000 714,000 1,357,000 1924— 
5/2 No. 2 & btr... 35,000 97,000 498,000 No. 1 com..... 580,000 891,000 =: 1,685,000 | Mar. 31-Apl. 26.29,166,000 27,033,000 21,488,000 
ds No. 3 & btr Ppa ip 97,000 116,000 No.2 com..... 929,000 983,000 1,666,000 | — . . 
Mi “i eo an Do RE a4 95 if 
seo ~ 1 = Bhasia tat gil deveneaintee uate pees wiskeire wake No. 3 com..... ; 2,890,000 5,840,000 12,576,000 Thirty-three mills. Thirty-five mills. 
aia... 12,000 37,000 113,000 12,950,000 19,792,000 39,631,000 *Orders booked for the week ended April 25 
senses on : 2 e - Seee Sorr MAPLE— were 2 percent under production, and shipments 
wes 62,000 293,000 727,000 FAS ......... 2.20000. 62,000 174,000 | Were 11 percent over production 
meee o Rock EKLM— Biase Oe OUNCE. . y cececus 20.000 <tene wale 
ara 7, We arses wae aie ‘TM, cdeteeee  wercedgus MOMGE Gy bGtic. cccnnsas SEOGe- <iecasad 
si No. 1 & btr 46,000 40,000 24,000 No. 1 & btr... ....-..: 137,000 "289,000 Excess of Logs on Hand 
** 6.95 No. 2 & btr 1,741,000 1,012,000 1,995,000 No. 2 & bér.... 338,000 1,050,000 2,519,000 
; No.1 com..... TUG $= oeatieee, “<etneas INOG Re CON esac: “ae ehaseas 62,000 156,000 ’ , . — . P 
—— No.2 com..... 323'000 "206.000 1.1... .: No. 2 com... 87,000 136,000 215,000 | rgroge tere May 2.—An inventory of 
No.3 com..... 262,000 437,000 =": 282,000 ~=—No. 3 com... 60,000 220,000 ~—- 839,000 | logs in Puget Sound just completed shows ap- 
ta - - -- - —_—_—_— ———— ————— | proximately 350,000,000 feet on hand. This is 
2,388,000 1,695,000 2,301,000 . 485,000 1,698,000 4,192,000 in excess of the usual amount, and is the result 
follow: Hemlock Stocks on Hand April 1, by Grades of two causes: First, the curtailment practiced 
e Cal- Ss? 2 ine ———— eaeR Other thicknesses by the mills for several weeks; second, the last 
or the ————_——-—Unsold, all lengths = Sold, dry and green int aoe we nt a ‘eo > : 
1x4 and wider 2x4 and wide winter has been open and the camps have put 
Dry Green Dry Green 1-inch 2-inch Dry Green more logs into the water, and at the end of the 
SS . : 592,000 1,929,000 9,549,000 8,412,000 = 373,000 pieeee 322,000 yet normal bad weather period there was a larger 
00 erch. 3,554,000 5,957,000 29,597,000 33,546,000 970,000 3,835,000 574,000 743,00 8 . apemere . . 
Feet 5 ee 931,000  1/214/000 5 ;361,000 -4'940000 315,000 17216,000... 2... eee oversupply of logs in the water than there is 
999,000 Sk ae 2.152.000 3,970,000 9,163,000 14,825,000 603,000 1,872,000 COOO ccecsee today. An additional feature is that with the 
693,000 Nos. 4 and 5 561,000 5,000 1,482,000 Putte vesneake dteahene. SRGaldkan .< aeaaes open weather the truck loggers have put in more 
7,790,000 13,075,000 55,152,000 65,030,000 2,261,000 7,697,000 902,000 1,025,000 logs than usual, thus contributing their share 
338,000 Total unsold, and total sold, 1- and 2-inch ” +} scenes i , 8 ree 
472,000 and total other thicknesses............ 139,047,000 9,958,000 1,927,000 | to the oversupp.y. 
sek There have been several small fires already 
yrders ‘ this season due to dry weather, and some of the 
HH Hemlock and Hardwood camps are already shut down. Others are ex- 
0U,UY ‘ = P = ; . Ree a 
59,000 Osukosu, Wis., May 4.—The following is a summary, for comparative purposes, of figures as | pecting to close within the next thirty days, and 
921,000 to the hardwood and hemlock movement supplied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- | it is likely that there will be a general closedown 
926,00 facturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one-third of the | earlier this year than is usual during the fire 
717,000 ‘otal monthly shipments reported to the association by all members, and shows averages for | season of July and August. 
gh San January, February, March and 1925 to date, and weekly figures for April: 
Hemlock Hardwood FIGURES on the production of lumber by 
gton. . 3 ¢ : Pdi me 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders species in the Dominion of Canada for 1923 
— Weekly average— ; Weekly average show that 1,164,832,000 feet of spruce, valued 
—_ january eeaen 3,552,000 2,645,000 2,069,000 January ..... a9 6,408,008 3,824,000 3,390,000 | at $31,648,441; 1,040,307,000 feet of Douglas 
lum bet ebruary 3,249,000 2,502,000 1,816,000 February .. 6,438,000 4,079,000 2,412,000 . - at $27.025 97- 72 . 
60,000 March ....... 3°667,000 2°399,000 1,786,000 March ....... ": 6'590;000 3:360,000 2:696,000 | #%, valued at : ts ¢ rye ed we ag 
ait d To date, 1925. .. 3,193,000 2,526,000 1,893,000 To date, 1925. .. 6.386.000 31505,000 2'822'900 | White pine, valued at $23,418,201; 264,128, 
mn om pratt Oe caaaa 21 3,265,000 2,231,000 1,522,000 April 4........ 21 5,741,000 2,851,000 3,647,000 | feet of hemlock, valued at $6,711,639; and 127,- 
ording i eee 20 1,672,000 2,419,000 2,007,000 April 11........ 20 6,072,000 2,801,000 2,165,000 | 999 ¢ ' dar. valued 297.469. wer 
wet a ame i8........ 1 2'026,000 2:509'000 2'150,000 April 18........ 21 5.962000 22428000 1:875.000 | “>”? a cop cedar, valued at $4,297,400, were 
om April 25........ 22 1,891,000 2,850,000 3,282,000 April 25........ 22 6,657,000 2,618,000 2,906,000 | manufactured. 
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Hardwood Manufacturers Discuss Changes in Rules, Grad, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—One of the most 
interesting and helpful programs ever set before 
a group of hardwood producers was absorbed 
by approximately three hundred manufacturers 
from all parts of the United States on the first 
day of the third annual meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute held here May 
5 and 6 in the convention hall of the Hotel 
Chisca. Well prepared addresses were delivered 
and it seemed that a new spirit had developed 
among the members of the institute. It was as 
if a new day was dawning and from the interest 
shown it is felt certain that the institute’s ac- 
tivities in the next year will be on a higher 
plane than ever before. KE. B. Norman, presi- 
dent, presided. 

J. H. Townshend, the new executive head 
of the institute, laid before the members one 
of the most constructive programs ever pro- 
posed for this organization. He delivered a 
forceful address and insisted that every mem- 
ber must stand behind him and codperate to the 
utmost. He didn’t tell of the progress made, 
but told of the plans for the future, and what 
he proposed to do, if he could secure 100 percent 
cooperation from every member. 

Ben F. Dulweber, president of the Kraetzer- 
Cured Lumber Co., and chairman of the inspec- 
tion rules committee, also set before the mem- 
bership something to think about in regard to 
intelligent standards or grades, his talk coincid- 
ing with the views as expressed by the Hard- 
wood Consulting Committee and the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards. 

The session was opened Tuesday with the 
invocation pronounced by John Raine, presi- 
dent of the Meadow River Lumber Co., Rain- 
elle, W. Va., and first vice president of the 
institute. He took the place on the program 
which had been alloted to Dean Israel H. Noe, 
of Memphis, who was unable to attend. 

President EK. B. Norman in his annual address 
spoke of the various activities of the institute 
and of the progress shown during the last year. 
He spoke particularly of the moving of the 
offices from Chicago to Memphis and of the 
selection of J. H. Townshend as executive vice 
president. He paid a very high compliment to 
Mr. Townshend and told how he had turned the 
organization from a losing proposition to one 
that was showing a surplus. 


‘*Government in Business’’ 


United States Senator K. D. McKellar was 
called upon to introduce his colleague from 
Arkansas, and the minority leader in the Senate, 
Joe T. Robinson. In his remarks he expressed 
the wish that he might be able to cast a 
vote for the senator for the high office of 
President of the United States, when the Demo- 
erats again get into the saddle. He also as- 
sured the lumbermen that at the next session 
of Congress there would be a further reduction 
in taxation. 

‘*Government in Business’’ was the subject 
assigned to Senator Robinson, but it could 
easily be said that his subject was ‘‘Too Much 
Legislation’’ for he showed that what we most 
need is fewer laws. He said that Congress 
was ‘‘not too slow to enact a law, but too 
quick.’’ 

Referring to the attacks that recently have 
been made on the United States Senate rules, 
which are said to prevent the transaction of 
business and the enactment of necessary laws, 
Senator Robinson said that study of the question 
must quickly convince anybody that the country 
is suffering from too much government rather 
than from the failure of Congress to enact nec- 
essary laws. The one thing, he said, which men- 
aces liberty more than anything else, is not too 
few but too many statutes, laws that the people 
do not understand and that they do not respect. 
The habit, he said, of looking to Washington to 
remedy unsatisfactory living and business con- 
ditions, has been steadily growing for twenty- 
five years, and during that period the Federal 
government has expanded its activities and mul- 
tiplied its agencies until it occupies the whole 
sphere of political authority. 

With the passage of the act to regulate com- 
merce in 1887, he said, the era of Federal regu- 
lation began. The centralization process in 


some respects has been inevitable and essential. 
He showed how the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion originally was made necessary in order to 
avoid irreconcilable conflicts and clashes among 
the States respecting matters of general con- 
cern. But when the control of commerce was 
surrendered by the States to the Federal gov- 
ernment, the extent to which this power would 
be exercised could not be foreseen. The real 
purpose was to promote greater freedom in the 
exchange of commodities and to prevent local 
unjust restrictions and impositions. 

Discriminations in rates and in service by car- 
riers aroused widespread complaint on the part 
of individuals and communities, and the inter- 
state commerce act was designed to give equal- 
ity of rights and privileges in rail transportation 
to all shippers and to all localities. The Elkins 
act which followed attempted to restrain unfair 
discriminations in railroad transportation. The 
formation of trusts and the consequent estab- 
lishment of monopolies in trade, prompted the 
enactment of the Sherman antitrust law of 1890, 
but that law has frequently operated to intimi- 
date persons and corporations in good faith de- 
siring to obey the law, and in many instances 
has failed to protect the public against un- 
wholesome monopolies. 

The habit of looking to Washington grew rap- 
idly during the war, he said, but the experience 
of the United States Government in operating 
the railroads convinced the people generally that 
there was already too much government in busi- 
ness. He referred also to the experiment of the 
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United States in price-fixing during the war, 
which, he said, on the whole proved unsatisfac- 
tory. It is far better, he said, to permit free 
exercise of the law of supply and demand than 
to resort to the illegal, unwise and unsafe prac- 
tice of government price-fixing. 


Too Many Government Inspectors 


Referring to the inspection organization of the 
United States, he said it is powerful. It is al- 
ways effective and frequently oppressive. No 
one knows just how many special agents, in- 
spectors or spies are now employed in the vari- 
ous departments, and no one understands very 
definitely the functions they perform. These 
functions are not clearly defined by law and are, 
in a measure, discretionary. The espionage 
processes of the United States, he said, are per- 
haps as free from just critiéism as any spy sys- 
tem can be. The real complaint is that an 
honest man, one who desires to obey the law, 
frequently finds himself unable to ascertain what 
are his rights, just when and how they may be 
exercised, and how he can be assured that his 
transactions are in conformity with law. 

The income tax law, he said, affords a good 
illustration of the difficulties under which the 
honest man labors. Not only, he said, has the 
national government seized as taxes such a 
share of the earnings of individuals and corpo- 
rations as to discourage thrift and enterprise, 
but it has authorized such complicated rules 
with reference to income taxes as to confound 
the wisest and render it impossible for the most 
patriotic and well-meaning person to acquit him- 
self with certainty of liability for additional 





claims long after the period in which the taxes 
accrued. In many cases taxpayers have been 
cited for fraudulent returns so long after the 
transactions involved were closed as to render 
it impossible to make defense. Further reduc. 
tions in Federal taxes, he said, are undoubtedly 
due and should be speedily made. At the same 
time a process of simplification should be workeq 
out so that one who really wants to pay his 
taxes without fraud or evasion can be permitted 
to do so, and, having paid them, he should be. 
come immune from further charges on the same 
account. 

Referring to the Federal Trade Commission as 
an illustration of the extension of government 
inguiry into private business, he said it was 
created just prior to the war to protect honest 
dealers against unfair practices by competitors 
in trade. The chief difficulty with the statute 
creating the commission, he said, is lack of defj- 
niteness. Something of this difficulty inheres jn 
the very nature of the problems affected by the 
law, because it is not always possible to define 
precisely what constitutes unfair competition. 
Any misrepresentation, he said, or unfair con- 
cealment, any deceptive practice which is de- 
signed to make a thing appear other than it is, 
is readily characterized and may be denounced 
without injustice. The difficulty arises out of 
those doubtful cases where the morality of a 


practice in a given instance may be distin- 
guished from its legality. Instead, he said, “of 
making confusion worse confounded by the 


enactment of new statutes, imposing additional 
restrictions on the business of the country, stat- 
utes which will require the interpretation of 
courts, it might be well for the Congress to di- 
rect its efforts toward the elimination of useless 
laws. No statute ought to be enacted or con- 
tinued which an honest man in the exercise of 
fair intelligence can not readily conform to. In 
other words, obedience to law ought not to be- 
come a fine art which only a few can indulge in, 
but ought rather to be the privilege of every 
man of upright mind and honest purpose.” 


Should Keep Individual Freedom Intact 


The true remedy, he said, is not to make addi- 
tional laws, nor appoint additional numbers of 
spies. It is rather to give greater freedom of 
action to the individual by repealing statutes of 
doubtful meaning, or making their provisions 
clear, and by dispensing with the services of 
government agents, who find it necessary to 
place strained construction on acts well meant, 
in order to prove the necessity for their services. 
He also advocated a revision of Federal laws as 
helpful. 

Since we already have too many laws, the 
senator said, it follows that there is great need 
for caution and deliberation in the enactment of 
additional statutes. ‘‘The mills of the gods, the 
city councils, the State legislatures, and the na- 
tional Congress, should grind more slowly and 
more cautiously, instead of more rapidly and 
recklessly.’’ The senator then pointed to a few 
examples of anomalous laws that had been en- 
acted by Congress, or proposed in one or the 
other of the Houses, and declared that no meri- 
torious statute ever had been defeated by fili- 
buster. This is proved, he said, by the fact that 
no bill defeated by filibuster had ever been re- 
vived. 

‘Not only should fewer laws be passed and 
greater deliberation be devoted to the considera- 
tion of such as may be enacted,’’ the senator 
said, ‘“‘but public opinion should receive respect- 
ful consideration by the Congress in determining 
legislative policies. Legislative responsibility, 
unlike executive duties, is intimately concerned 
with questions of public policy. Indeed, it is the 
primary undertaking of the law-maker to con- 
form to sound public policy. Laws which are 
offensive to established customs can not be read- 
ily enforced. The recognition of this principle 
by legislative bodies would have the wholesomeé 
effect of stimulating confidence in public men 
and respect for governmental institutions.” 

J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the institute, 
made a short report showing the progress that 
has been made during the last year. He said 
that the statistical program was growing be- 
yond all expectation and that today more than 
200 units are represented and that the institute 
is gaining from ten to twenty units each month. 
He spoke of all the activities and showed the 
progress that each activity has made, Mr. 
Pritchard for the last three months has been 
visiting institute mills and has come into yer 
contact with all members. He has called an 
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arking, Advertising and Constructive Trade Extension 


attended a number of regional meetings. He 
spoke of the condition of the lumber market 
today and expressed the opinion that the main 
trouble now is the fact that the manufacturer 
js carrying the stock of the consumer instead 
of the consumer carrying the load as has been 
the case in previous years. He attributed this 
to the fact that transportation facilities have 
been so good that lumber can get to the con- 
suming trade in record time. 

In the absence of C. C. Dickinson, treasurer 
of the institute, and vice president and general 
manager of the E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, 
J. H. Townshend read the financial report which 
showed a healthy condition. 


Committee Appointments 


At this point President Norman appointed 
the following committees: 

Resolutions—W. FE. DeLaney, chairman, J. W. 
Mayhew, John Himmelberger, and Joe Lamb. 

Nominating—S. M. Nickey, chairman, W. I. 
Wymond, M. W. Stark, G. W. Allport, and R. L. 
Jurden. 

The resolutions committee made an immediate 
report which was adopted, presenting greetings 
to the’ Mississippi Bankers’ Association in ses- 
sion at Jackson. 


‘‘Statistics and the Veneer Industry’’ 


The Tuesday morning session closed with the 
address of A. T. Horton, secretary-treasurer of 
the J. H. Horne Veneer Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., on 
the subject ‘‘Statistics and the Veneer Indus- 
try.’’ 

The information which you are now placing, and 
for the last few months have been placing, in the 
hands of the veneer men, said Mr. Horton, enables 
them in an intelligent way to dope out the situa- 
tion as it exists and allows them to chart their 
way through the rough sea of business with some 
degree of safety. 

You have for several years printed, distributed, 
and caused to be used a fair and equitable set of 
rules governing the sale of veneers. The fairness 
of the grade standards set by the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute rules and regulations is dis- 
puted by no manufacturer or user of veneers. May 
I say here that there is no call or reason at this 
time to make changes in the standards recom- 
mended by your rules and regulations and there 
can be no honest reason given either for the lower- 
ing of grades on the part of veneer manufacturers, 
or a demand for the betterment of grades on the 
part of the consumer. Your rules give the manu- 
facturer as well as the consumer a square deal, 
and the slow but sure depletion of the timber sup- 
ply makes this proposition as outlined above more 
apparent as time goes on. 

Those of us who are contributors to the statis- 
tical program should make it a point at all times 
to further the use of such a program, and this 
kind of service will return tenfold any expense 
and any time devoted to it. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with the report 
of J. H. Townshend, executive vice president, 
in which he told of the plans and purpose of 
the institute, as follows: 

My remarks will be confined largely to an out- 
line of plans providing for constructive and de- 
velopment work which in my opinion should be 
followed in order that the institute may merit 
the slogan of its insignia—Scientific Utilization. 
Scientific utilization of hardwood forests and 
hardwood products should be the goal of institute 
activities. Problems which must be solved before 
this result can be accomplished are many and 
varied in nature. To bring about the needed de- 
velopment will require heavy expenditures in the 
way of time and money. As a sound business 
Proposition, very few operators would be justified 
in attempting to make an exhaustive investigation 
of the vast number of subjects which must be con- 
sidered in order that the hardwood industry may 
scientifically utilize its resources. An organiza- 
tion, such as the institute, can, at a comparatively 
Small expense to each individual member, en- 
gage in constructive work and place before its 
Membership authoritative information covering op- 
portunities which each unit of operation can profit 
by through observation of the fundamentals cov- 
ered by the broad term, scientific utilization. At 
this point, I believe it would be in order to quote 
Secretary Hoover’s definition of a trade organiza- 
tion or association : 





“A trade association is an organization of pro- 
ducers or distributers of a commodity or service 
on a mutual basis for the purpose of promoting 
the business of its branch of industry or com- 
merce and improving its service to the public.” 

Knowledge of facts essential to economical pfo- 
duction, elimination of wastes, and a systematic 
distribution are factors affecting hardwood opera- 
tions which only one agency can unfold and that is 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. Work- 
ing with a view to solving these perplexing diffi- 
culties, the institute will promote the hardwood 
branch of industry and at the same time benefit 
the wood user, the consumer and the general 
publie. 

The blue print booklet distributed to those in 
attendance here today outlines my idea of a pro- 
gram of the institute’s course of action for the 
coming year. 

These remarks in the way of a foreword briefly 
explain my conception of the duty of the institute 
to its members, its members’ customers and the 
ultimate user. 

What the Charts Suggest 

Page 2 shows stepping stones of activities essen- 
tial properly to support scientific utilization. 
[NotE: These are industrial research, commercial 
research, trade extension, scientific determination 
of values, and statistics.—EpDITror. ] 

Statistics are as necessary to the aviator in the 
atmosphere of commerce as are the steering wheel 
and compass to the navigator of an airship. 

Your log run costs are fixed and you pay 100 





J. H. TOWNSHEND, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 


J. W. LINK, 
Houston, Tex. ; 
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percent. Do you realize 100 percent of log run 
values under present grading rules? 

The hardwood demand is not local, territorial or 
national, but is universal. The world is our mar- 
ket place. New developments and new uses make 
new markets and lumber meets in competition 
many other commodities. Many substitutes have 
proved inefficient and old fields need traversing if 
our trade is to be extended. 

The consumers’ requirements must be supplied 
through regular channels of distribution with 
economy. Competition makes this necessary. 
Charity begins at home and our first steps should 
be to reduce our own costs by placing the burden 
of working out problems common to the industry 
on the institute. 

Industrial research is responsible for the present 
strength and size of the steel, chemical, electrical 
and automotive lines of endeavor. 

By reference to page 3, you will observe outline 
of plans for the improvement of our statistical 
service. [NorTe: This shows simplification of past 
sales reports; simplification of hardwood stock re- 
ports for the purpose of making them more easily 
digested ; census covering world’s consumption of 
forest products ; barometer showing production, or- 
ders and shipments ; and dissemination of trade in- 
formation showing consumers’ wants.—EDITOR.] 
Statistics furnished in the past supplied informa- 
tion of inestimable value concerning market con- 
ditions, which can be secured through no medium 
other than the institute, and, in my opinion, our 
present service closely approximates perfection. 
However, some slight changes may be made in our 
present forms of making reports and some ad- 
ditional data are required in order to make these 





reports measure up to the standard of scientific 
utilization. 
Proposed Change in Past Sales Report 

Page 4 is a sample of the proposed change in 
style of our Past Sales Report. It will be ob- 
served that the origin territory is designated by 
a group number. This grouping is illustrated by 
the large map on display here. The origin zones 
have been marked off to cover all points where the 
freight rate differential did not exceed 2 cents per 
100 pounds to the principal consuming points in 
the East and central West. The freight rate group- 
ing is not exact, but, generally speaking, the rates 
from shipping points within each zone of origin 
do not vary more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 
The producing section is divided into forty-eight 
different zones of origin, and, by using numerals 
to represent shipping points, considerable space is 
saved without affecting the value of the informa- 
tion. The equivalent columns under Chicago and 
Cleveland headings have been left out of the body 
of the report, but these equivalent averages are 
carried on the second page in the summary. At 
present information as to equivalent averages is 
being duplicated. I hardly believe this necessary 
and by leaving out the equivalent column and sub- 
stituting numbers for abbreviations in identifying 
zones of origin, the body of the report will be con- 
densed and bring about a saving in labor and 
printing costs. 

On page 5 is an example of a page suggested 
for our Hardwood Stock Report. It seems to me 
that the information concerning over-sold stocks, 
average per unit and increase or decrease could be 
left out entirely without affecting the value of the 
information contained therein. By showing un- 
sold stocks, both dry and green, and total, and 
units reporting for the first day of the month 
covered by the current report, and comparing same 
with the previous month, all essential information 
would be supplied. Very few of our subscribers 
are interested in having detailed information con- 
cerning all grades, thicknesses and species. Suffi- 
cient information would be shown to permit of an 
analysis of any particular item or items being made 
readily. The adoption of the proposed form would 
relieve the institute of an immense amount of de- 
tail work, and I do not believe the value of this 
report would be impaired. 


Census of Wood Consumption 


The institute has taken steps toward compiling 
a census of wood consumption. Pages 6, 7 and 8 
illustrate one of the arrangements I have had in 
mind for compiling this information. Should we 
be successful in obtaining figures representing even 
80 percent of the requirements, the information 
used in connection with our stock report would en- 
able every operator to work with the view of 
having on hand a stock sufficiently varied to take 
care of ordinary normal demands. In other words, 
if we knew approximately the quantities of 4/4 
plain white oak made use of annually in all grades 
and had the same knowledge concerning 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4, our logs could be converted with the idea 
of having ample supplies of all thicknesses at all 
times. As it is now, when a shortage develops in 
one thickness and grade and this is reflected by 
the demand, mills begin sawing for that particular 
grade and thickness and, as a result, when the 
lumber seasons the supply is far in excess of con- 
sumer needs. As a consequence, that particular 
item is a drug on the market until the surplus is 
consumed. A knowledge of normal requirements, 
as would be indicated by this census, would be one 
step toward bringing about a regular and depend- 
able supply and consumers, as well as producers, 
would benefit accordingly. 

My idea concerning a graphic report covering 
weekly conditions will be found on page 9. “Sands 
of the Hour Glass” will indicate percentage of ac- 
tual to normal, and, consequently, will not be 
level in either the top or bottom globes. For 
instance, if orders are 90 percent of normal, while 
shipments are 110 percent of normal, the level of 
the sand will gradually rise from 90 on the left- 
hand side of the top globe to 110 percent on the 
right-hand side. If production is 105 percent. of 
normal and running time 92 percent, the sand level 
will gradually fall from 105 percent on the left 
side to 92 percent on the right side. It will also 
be noted that the days of the week are shown on 
the inside opposite each scale. 3y having daily 
reports on orders, shipments, production and 
operating time, the hour glass can be built up 
daily, showing the general trend. 

In order to compile this hour glass as designed, 
it is going to be necessary for the mills to furnish 
complete information, and to maintain a thorough 
record of all stock disposed of or made use of. 
Shrinkage and waste are two items which must be 
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taken care of at all times if production is to be 
made to balance against disposition and our stock 
report. About a month ago the suggestion was 
made through the Hardwood News that this service 
be inaugurated. We have received many compli- 
mentary letters pledging support to this proposal. 
Weekly information of this character supplement- 
ing our past sales and stock reports will be an 
added feature and, in my opinion, is essential, 

On page 10 is an outline of form for showing 
percentage of species, grades and thickness of or- 
ders, shipments and production. An analysis of a 
report of this character would serve to indicate 
approximate quantities or proportions of each 
grade, thickness and species making up totals rep- 
resented by the hour glass on previous page. The 
compilation of these reports will require consider- 
able work, but I believe the value of this added 
feature to our statistical service will be well worth 
the additional labor required. 


Broadcasting Desired Information 

The consuming trade is gradually depending 
upon the institute more and more for information 
of every character, and this is particularly true in 
cases where stocks are wanted. We receive every 
day inquiries as to sources of supply of various 
hardwood items. We have followed the policy of 
broadcasting this information in the Hardwood 
News or supplements to it. Care has been taken 
to place this information in the hands of our 
members simultaneously and in most cases this 
information has been placed in the mails on Satur- 
days. Some of our members are heartily in favor 
of continuing this service. Vigorous opposition 
has been voiced by several. Page 12 is a copy of 
a supplement to the Hardwood News disseminating 
trade information. I believe it appropriate to say 
at this time that it is my purpose to serve the best 
interests of the institute and its members in every 
way, but I recognize that I am merely the in- 
strument for the carrying out of the wishes of 
the majority of the members. It is up to you to 
determine whether or not this branch of service is 
to be continued. 

Page 13 outlines subdivisions coming under 
grading rules and inspection. [NoTeE: This sug- 
gests standardization of grading rules providing 
for a more equitable determination of board values, 
based on cuttings obtainable; publication of a 
standard molding book showing rules and designs ; 
publication of hardwood car material specifications 
showing patterns; suggests assistance in working 
out practical plans for supplying stock widths ; 
and that a corps of inspectors should be assigned 
for mill instruction duties only.—-EbIToR.] 

Lumbermen are primarily interested in log run 
costs and log run values. Costs are fixed by eco- 
nomic conditions. Values should bear a reasonable 
relationship. Your yield of firsts and seconds and 
their values are immaterial unless the other com- 
ponent grades make a total in excess of log run 
costs. The value of a board should be determined 
by its yield of commercial cuttings and this factor 
is, or should be, considered by the wood user. I can 
conceive of no reason why a clear plain white oak 
board 12 inches in width and 5 feet in length 
should be worth 35 cents Chicago, while one 6 
inches in width and 10 feet in length, with one 
standard defect, has a value of 45 cents Chicago, 
or why a 5-inch clear board 16 feet long would be 
worth 45 cents Chicago and a board of 6 inches or 
more in width with surface measure of 7 feet and 
containing two standard defects is valued at 64 
eents. The 5-foot length is adaptable for use in the 
furniture trade and the 5-inch width is particularly 
suited to the manufacture of interior trim, and 
especially casing. In the pine trade, 5-inch widths 
command a premium in the grade of B&better. 
The current method of determining values is un- 
just, and works a hardship on the operator, which 
the consuming public must pay, if you gentlemen 
continue to manufacture hardwood lumber. Our 
short lengths and narrow widths can be worked 
advantageously but market values under present 
grading rules are not in keeping with their in- 
trinsic worth. It is, therefore, imperative in the 
interest of public welfare that a scientific basis 
for determining board values be adopted by this 
organization, founded upon the content of com- 
mercial cuttings. 


Standard Designs for Interior Trim 


There is a tendency on the part of the home 
builder at the present time to utilize interior trim 
made from hardwoods. Some investigations have 
been made with the view of increasing the demand 
for this class of material. 

One of the first problems we were confronted 
with was that of standard designs. As a Memphis 
planing mill operator expressed himself, “There is 
no uniformity in hardwood patterns and as a re- 
sult a tremendous investment in knives is re- 
quired, making the expense in running small quan- 
tities out of proportion with the value of raw 
materials.” 

It is just as much the duty of the hardwood 


lumberman to see that hardwood products reach 
the ultimate consumer at a fair and reasonable 
price, as it is to conduct his own operation on an 
economical basis. 

At a meeting of the: Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards held at Washington on April 11, a 
resolution was passed approving a report of the 
molding committee as embodied in a book entitled 


“Wood Mouldings’ compiled by the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association at Chicago. It is my 


understanding that the designs and sizes will be 
adopted generally and I believe that the institute 
should arrange to issue a publication of this char- 
acter with the idea of simplifying patterns and 
thereby justifying the retail lumber dealer in 
carrying hardwood moldings and trim as regular 
items of stock. : 

I am firmly convinced that in order to insure 
general distribution through the retailer, it is going 
to be necessary for the institute to take an interest 
in the standardization of patterns and to exert its 
influence toward having such designs made use of. 

About 1,500,000,000 feet of lumber is used annu- 
ally in car and locomotive construction. About 50 
percent of this quantity consists of southern pine 
and approximately 40 percent of hardwoods were 
formerly used for this purpose. Statistics are not 
available showing the percentage of hardwoods en- 
tering into the construction of present-day cars, 
but I feel safe in saying that the proportion now 
is much less than it was four or five years ago. 
Our present rule books provide for car material, 
but I do not believe that our rules sufficiently 
cover this. In my opinion we should prepare, in 
conjunction with the master car builders and other 
railway associations, a book providing for hard- 
wood car material specifications showing detailed 
patterns. I believe that this would serve to stim- 
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ulate the demand for hardwoods in car construc- 
tion and prove of vast benefit to the entire in- 
dustry. 


Hardwoods in Stock or Dimension Widths 


For some time we have been corresponding with 
S. S. King, Dayton, Ohio, with the view of arrang- 
ing for supplying hardwoods in stock or dimension 
widths. Mr. King will be with us tomorrow. In 
doing so he is making a considerable sacrifice in 
view of the heavy demand made on his time by 
other associations and the great amount of work 
required of him by his own organization. Mr. 
King will go into this matter very thoroughly and 
I believe this organization should take active steps 
toward complying with his recommendations. In 
this we are getting back to that part of Secretary 
Hover’s definition of the trade association, ‘‘im- 
proving its service to the public.” Mr. King has 
Jnade some tests and found that a prohibitive cost 
is incurred in working random widths against 
stock widths. Elimination of waste through the 
furnishing of stock widths would bring about a 
radical reduction in the cost of hardwood moldings 
and trim and other items to the buying public. 
This, as I have said previously, is a duty we owe 
to the public and before we can ever lay claim to 
scientific utilization of our resources we must 
provide in some way for reducing the wood user’s 
waste, as well as our own; and it appears to me 
that if a practical plan can be worked out whereby 
hardwood boards may be furnished in specified 
widths, we will have accomplished a great deal to- 
ward placing hardwood products in the hands of the 
ultimate buyer at prices in keeping with board 
costs. 

Recently an inspector was stationed at Lufkin, 


es, 


Tex., temporarily, with the idea of being in pogj. 
tion to render quick and efficient service to mills 
in that section and also to give mill instructions 
to member mills. Working out of Lufkin, he hag 
been able to demonstrate the fact that our service 
can be improved and expenses reduced by having 
an inspector in close proximity to a large group 
of member mills. 3y reason of this improve 
service we are prepared to render, several new 
members have been secured and I am reasonably 
certain that several good prospects will affiliate 
with this organization before the month is over 
on account of our ability to keep in close contact 
through the inspector at this central point. 

While this matter is still one of experiment, yet 
I feel confident the venture will prove profitable 
and believe consideration should be given at this 
time to the stationing of inspectors at central pro- 
ducing points for the purpose of supplying addi- 
tional service to our members, 


Outline of Trade Extension Activities 


On page 14 you will note outline of trade exten. 
sion activities, which, in my judgment should be 
followed. [Notp: This suggests that the con. 
suming public should be acquainted with the mer- 
its of hardwoods; how the national distribution of 
products of hardwoods should be arranged for; 
that the use of hardwoods should be increased in 
furniture, building, car, roadway, and ship con- 
struction, and in foreign markets; that the use of 
sound instead of clear stock for finish work should 
be encouraged.—EDITOR. } 

There are many means and methods of publicity, 
Advertising is, as a general thing, descriptive of 
methods employed in acquainting the public with 
the merits of any enterprise and its products, 
Most of you are acquainted with the results 
brought about through the advertising of gumwood. 
Comparing values of the present day with those in 
effect during 1914 and 1915 and taking into con- 
sideration changed conditions, I feel sure that 
every operator familiar with market conditions 
then and now will agree that all monies spent on 
behalf of gum have produced direct, tangible re- 
sults. Leroy A. Kling, of the Kling-Gibson Co,, 
which company has been handling our gum adver- 
tising recently, will talk to you a little later on the 
subject of advertising. 

We will, very shortly, inaugurate a campaign of 
publicity on behalf of oak, with the view of ac- 
quainting the public with the merits of this wood. 
At this time I believe some arrangements should be 
made for advertising hardwoods suitable for use in 
car construction. The institute has available now 
no funds to support an activity in that direction. 
With the proper publicity, I am confident our mem- 
bers would be well compensated for a subscription 
to the fund to provide for the placement of our 
brief before the carrier purchasing agents showing 
the adaptability of poplar, cypress, magnolia, elm, 
maple, beech and other hardwoods for use in car 
construction. Subscriptions on a basis of 15 cents 
a thousand, 1924 cut, would produce a fund which 
would permit much research work being done and 
place us in position to show the carriers the ad- 
vantages of using hardwoods for this purpose. Ad- 
vertising is, therefore, very closely related and 
largely dependent on distribution and I believe it 
in order to couple these two subjects. 


Should Arrange for Distribution 


Wonderful results have already been accom- 
plished through the advertising given gum but I 
believe it is going to be necessary in the future to 
arrange for distribution if we are to receive full 
benefits from our advertising expenditures. As an 
illustration, we are receiving practically every day 
inquiries from home builders wherein they state 
they are considering homes and desire to furnish 
them in gum trim but have experienced difficulty 
in locating a source of supply. The consumption 
in each dwelling is, of course, small. The home 
builder must obtain his supply direct from the re- 
tail distributer. With a standard molding book, 
providing for uniform designs, this would warrant 
the retail lumbermen in stocking hardwood mold- 
ing and trim. In fact, in my opinion, the institute 
should undertake to obtain the codperation of the 
retail lumbermen in this direction. If we should 
be able to show to the retail dealer the need for 
carrying hardwood moldings and trim as regular 
items of stock, it would place in partial consump- 
tion a tremendous amount of hardwood; and with 
this avenue of trade broadened and opened up, the 
effect of changes in economic conditions would be 
less abrupt and tend to bring about a stability of 
market conditions which would be of inestimable 
value to the sawmill operator. I believe, too, that 
we must take a step further and codperate with 
the furniture manufacturer and the retail lumber 
dealer, with the view of developing the channels 
of distribution for furniture of wood construction. 
Steel desks, steel filing cabinets, linoleum, steel 
kitchen cabinets, and chairs and built-in features 
are now regular items of commerce. As a result 
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of the inactivity on the part of lumbermen, a de- 
cline in the use of oak for furniture construc- 
tion has proved to be a serious menace to oak 
producers. Our oak advertising campaign must 
not only endeavor to bring about a revival of the 
use of oak, but also must make every effort to 
obtain the codperation of the final distributer— 
the retail furniture dealer. The tendency of the 
pouse furnisher is to anticipate rather than to 
follow style and a statement from the furniture 
salesman to the effect that oak is gaining in favor 
will oftentimes result in oak furniture being se- 
jected. Therefore, distribution coupled with ad- 
yertising must be worked together if our advertis- 
ing money is to be made to produce results com- 
mensurate with our efforts. 


Meeting Building Trade Requirements 


I have already spoken of bringing about an in- 
creased use of hardwoods in furniture and car con- 
struction. The same problems existing with ref- 
erence to interior trim and furniture must likewise 
be solved in order to give hardwoods their proper 
place in rough building construction. ‘Then, too, 
we revert back to the question of stock widths. I 
know of no reason why several of our hardwood 
species could not be used to advantage as storm 
sheeting, sub-flooring, roof sheeting, concrete forms 
and in other ways where rough material is used 
in building. The principal drawback at the present 
time is that specified widths are not available. 
Certainly our No. 2 and No. 3 grades in many 
species of hardwoods of fixed widths could be used 
in the making of shiplap and center matched 
poards. Six- and 8-inch shiplap, center matched 
poards and barn sidings are standard items of 
trade and consumption at the present time, espe- 
dally in our territory, is restricted to the use 
of yellow pine. The great problem facing the 
hardwood operator today is the disposal of the 
lower grades at a price in keeping with the log 
run costs. To my way of thinking, markets al- 
ready exist for this class of materials which would 
produce a fair return, but, by reason of our meth- 
ods of piling, we have heretofore been unable to 
meet the requirement of the building trade and 
participate in the opportunities offered. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five will represent the third 
year in succession when building projects aggre- 
gating in value $5,000,000,000 will be placed un- 
der way in this country. Hardwoods could like- 
wise be used in roadway construction, including 
bridges, ship construction, wharves and docks and 
our opportunities in foreign markets are practically 
unlimited. The consumption of oak in South 
America has greatly increased and 27,000,000 feet 
of oak was exported from this country in January 
iud-February, alone. This development is not due 
to any activity on the part of the producers, but 
has been brought about solely through the merits 
of the wood itself. I am firmly convinced that the 
institute could well afford to make an exhaustive 
survey of conditions in other countries of the 
world, with the view of marketing extensions. 

There igs another activity which the institute 
should engage in somewhat along the lines pre- 
viously set forth concerning oak publicity and that 
{s educating the public to the need for making use 
of sound stock instead of clears in house furnish- 
ings. Certainly small, sound knots do not detract 
from the value of the pieces of casing or base, win- 
dow or door style or small mouldings; and if it 
was the style to break the monotony in plainness, 
it would only be a question of a short time until 
clear stock would not be an essential requirement 
in the make-up of interior trim. 

As an illustration of trade that might be de- 
veloped by piling stock widths, I show on page 15 
4comparison of prices on dimension pine, offered 
‘ya St. Louis commission house on April 21, with 
teport of sales carried in our Past Sales Report 
dated April 21. In some instances gumwood would 
possibly not be considered adaptable for use in place 
of pine, but this comparison will give a fair idea 
of the opportunities for low grade hardwoods in 
duilding construction. 


Opportunity for Constructive Work 


An opportunity exists for much constructive 
Work to be done by the institute along research 
ines. On page 16 I have outlined several items 
Properly coming under the heading of “Commercial 
Research,” [Nore: These embrace cost account- 
ng, simplification of business forms, fire insurance, 
‘mployers’ liability, taxes and _ legislation.— 
Eoiror.] During the last year the institute has 
worked out and distributed a cost accounting plan 
peculiarly adapted for use in lumber operations. 
J.C. Norman, chairman, and the members of this 
‘mmittee, are entitled to much credit for the vast 
‘mount of work required to compile our cost ac- 
oe system. This committee has spent much 
bay and money and our entire membership will 
‘benefited by making use of the system proposed. 
. Is System, if followed, will enable every opera- 
“t to know the true condition of his affairs at all 


times. The system is simple but some little study 
is required in determining its workings. How- 
ever, I can assure ¢veryone present that the time 
will be well spent in making a detailed study of 
this cost accounting system and I can heartily rec- 
ommend its adoption. We are working on forms 
suitable for use in connection with the cost ac- 
counting system and these forms will be ready for 
distribution in a very short time. Every opera- 
tion must make a profit or it can not stay in busi- 
ness. A knowledge of costs enables one to reach a 
quick determination as to whether the business is 
profitable or otherwise. I believe one of the great 
difficulties the hardwood industry has faced in the 
past is that proper cost records were not available. 

Under the heading of ‘Commercial Research 
Work” might be considered the following out of 
the simplified practice recommendations of the 
Department of Commerce. In practically every 
town of medium size where there are one, two or 
three banks, the banks furnish to their customers 
uniform check books. These books are supplied to 
the customers free of charge. By reason of the 
fact that the forms are simplified, the banks can 
afford to extend this courtesy at a small expense 
and the printers, by reason of the use of simplified 
forms, can supply requirements on short notice. 
I realize that many business concerns desire to 
preserve individuality in their vouchers, invoices, 
bills of lading and other stationery. However, I 
am firmly convinced that a saving could be effected 
if the members of this organization should see fit 
to adopt some of the simplified practice recom- 
mendations of the Department of Commerce, 
Some time ago we recommended the adoption of 
uniform stock lists; this stock list to provide for 
average widths, percentage of long lengths, esti- 
mated weights and show the number of days on 
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sticks of each item. A number of members have 
indicated an interest in this activity. I believe 
this is a matter which should receive the utmost 
consideration for two reasons. First, blank forms 
for uniform stock lists would place before the 
prospective buyer full information concerning the 
stock offered for sale. I believe it would be of 
benefit to the buyer to have a looseleaf binder for 
the filing of institute stock sheets and I am con- 
fident it would result in offerings of institute mem- 
bers receiving greater consideration than at pres- 
en by reason of the fact that these, if filed in a 
binder, would be available for ready reference. 


Fire Insurance Problems 


I believe the institute could serve its members 
advantageously by making a study of fire insurance 
problems and working to bring about uniformity 
in provisions covering the hazard of each opera- 
tion, with the view of securing equitable rates. 
The institute, with a knowledge of sawmill risks, 
would be in position to express an intelligent 
opinion as to the measure of rates in force. This 
branch of work should rest on the institute rather 
than on the individual members. In other words, 
I feel that the files of the institute should be so 
complete that any member of the organization 
could’ obtain expert authoritative information on 
any question relating to fire risks. 

The remarks previously made concerning fire 
insurance apply with equal force to employer’s 
liability. However, State laws governing em- 
ployers’ liability are to be considered in this con- 
nection and I feel that the institute should be in 
position to give its membership dependable legal 
advice on this subject. 


The question of taxes is a problem faced by 
every operator. This problem existed since the 
beginning of civilization and, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin once said, “There are only two things certain— 
taxes and death.’ Many questions relating to 
taxation arise constantly. Whether or not your 
assessments are equitable is a difficult matter to 
determine. The institute should be in position to 
place before its members at any time information 
relevant to each local situation. Further than 
this, the institute should be in position to make 
recommendations relating to income tax returns. 
The lumbermen should be made acquainted with all 
exemptions to which they are entitled. It is rea- 
sonable to anticipate that income tax regulations 
will be subject to change at every congressional 
session and the institute should be in position to 
acquaint each member of his right in the premises. 

The recommendations made concerning institute 
services in the way of taxes are likewise applicable 
to the subject of legislation. At every session of 
each State legislature laws are proposed relating to 
the interests of lumbermen. It is decidedly bur- 
densome for each mill operator to digest and 
analyze the various bill submitted or to take steps 
toward protecting his rights. Then, too, the ob- 
jection to, or support of, a proposed measure by an 
individual does not carry with it the weight of 
recommendations of an association of such stand- 
ing as ours. 

Industrial Research ‘Work 


On page 17 you will observe an outline of the 
work which should be done under the heading of 
“Industrial Research.” [Nortn: This covers a 
study of the properties and physical characteristics 
of wood with a view of preventing sap stain, of 
more rapid seasoning, of being able to determine 
adaptability of wood for different uses, and of 
making it fire resistant.—EpirTor.] It is essential 
that we know more of the properties and physical 
characteristics of hardwoods. Requests are re- 
ceived almost daily for technical information 
which we are not prepared to furnish from our 
files. We should be in position to give the wood 
user full information concerning the adaptability 
of wood for any purpose.- Our individual research 
work should likewise take into consideration the 
elimination of waste and reduction of costs which 
could be brought about; sap stain could be reduced 
and lumber seasoned more rapidly. If we could, 
through efforts along these lines, develop a treat- 
ment which would make wood fire resistant, it 
would result in a material increase in the consump- 
tion of our products. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory has done wonderful work toward solving 
these vexing problems but regardless of the efforts 
made by the laboratory in this connection I feel 
it is well within the scope of our operations to 
take steps toward assisting the laboratory in its 
endeavors along these lines. A brick veneer build- 
ing exists today simply for the reason that a 
frame dwelling is considered a greater fire hazard 
than veneer and one of the arguments used by the 
brick veneer people is that the cost of painting 
every three or four years is eliminated. In our 
research work, I believe we should try to overcome 
these arguments by first developing a treatment 
making wood fire resistant and then working with 
the paint people toward developing a more perma- 
nent and lasting coating for the surface. We all 
know the creosoted tie is treated only once. 
Through the Rueping process a preservative is 
forced into the pores of the wood. Without claim- 
ing any technical knowledge of the subject, I am 
convinced that some method could be worked out 
whereby wood used in building construction could 
be preserved in the same manner. 

At the present time, the institute has under way 
tests for the purpose of developing a trade for low 
grade hardwoods as a substitute for northern hard- 
woods. These tests are being made for a consumer 
making use of 500,000 feet monthly and if we are 
successful in proving the adaptability of our hard- 
woods for this purpose, I feel confident it will re- 
sult in increased use of at least 50,000,000 feet 
annually in this particluar line of trade. I believe 
also. in the course of time, we should place tech- 
nical men in the field with the view of developing 
opportunities along these lines. 


Work Planned Stupendous 


The work cut out for the institute, as outlined 
above, is stupendous. The organization, however, 
is constantly growing in strength and I am cer- 
tain that the various activities suggested can be 
put into practice within a reasonable length of 
time. It may be that we can carry out only a 
small number of the plans proposed during the 
coming year but, even if we should properly han- 
dle and partly solve some of the major subjects 
heretofore referred to, your investment in the in- 
stitute would pay a wonderful dividend and re- 
flect a direct personal return. 

Some of the ideas I have here given may seem 
visionary but, if you will refer back to the early 
days of civilization as described in the Old Testa- 
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ment, you will find that many of the conditions 
that existed then are as true today as the day they 
were written. I particularly refer to the twenty- 
ninth chapter, Proverbs, 18th verse, which reads 
as follows: ‘‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish : but he that keepeth the law, happy is he.” 
This passage has a double meaning. We must have 
vision in order to develop along lawful lines; or, 
by having vision and continuing to obey the law 
we will be happy in the progress we will make. 

Several years ago the institute took up the mat- 
ter of grade-marking lumber but apparently no 
aggressive effort was made toward putting the 
practice into effect. The purpose of advertising 
consists, in the main, of making the public ac- 
quainted with trade-mark brands. Our trade 
should be supported by grade-marks. 


Proposal for Grade-Marking 


The Southern Pine Association subscribers are 
now grade-marking their products. Steps have 
been taken toward grade-marking hemlock. 
Grade-marking is your guaranty and you will be 
compelled to back it up. I do not believe there is 
a man here today unwilling to stand back of every 
board shipped from his mill. Grade-marking, 
along the lines adopted by the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, with different numerals to represent dif- 
ferent mills, the initials “H.M.I.”, together with 
grade of board would result in less need for orig- 
inal inspection and would almost wholly eliminate 
re-inspection. The standard of grades of institute 
members should be as nearly uniform as possible 
and the institute should keep in close contact 
with every member, with the view of seeing that 
rules are applied properly. 

This service should not be expected to be self- 
sustaining. It should be considered in the nature 
of educational work having as its object the train- 
ing of each mills’ corps of inspectors, so that the 
rules could be applied properly. Further, I feel 
that the mere fact that a mill holds membership 
with the institute should be an implied warranty 
that such mill shipments will measure up to our 
grading specifications and if it should be found 
that any mill is not properly grade-marking its 
stock, drastic action should be taken. Therefore, 
our inspection department should be used more 
for the purpose of giving mill inspection instruc- 
tions, with the idea of developing even grades 
or uniform grades being shipped. by institute mills 
rather than for the purpose of making official in- 
spection. 

Mills producing about 500,000 feet annually sell 
under institute rules exclusively. Mills with a 
production of around one-half million feet, selling 
both under institute and other rules, sold between 
7® percent and 80 percent of their output under 
our rules. In order for the general public to give 
proper recognition to institute rules, it is neces- 
sary that mills producing a total of one billion feet 
use our rules exclusively. This quantity can be 
obtained if we arrange for the institute members 
to grade-mark lumber. By stationing inspectors 
at central points in producing territory, prin- 
cipally for the purpose of giving mill inspection 
instructions, traveling expenses would be reduced, 
our inspectors could keep in closer contact with 
our members and the result would be that institute 
grade-marked lumber would be even and uniform in 
grade which would bring recognition from the buy- 
ing public. The expenses per thousand feet for 
giving this instruction would be comparatively 
small and would be more than offset by the ad- 
vantages set forth above. 

To maintain an agency for the purpose of guar- 
anteeing the grade of any mill is, in my opinion, 
the antithesis of scientific utilization. In other 
words, such agency might well be considered as 
being in the same position as the paid endorser of 
a note at your bank. Certainly if we are to reach 
the goal of scientific utilization, our members must 
be relieved, to a large extent, of the burden of 
paying a premium in order to have their products 
properly graded. With one billion feet pledged for 
the coming year, mill instruction could be given at 
regular intervals and all members of the institute 
could safely feel that all grade-marked institute 
shipments were as nearly uniform as it would be 
possible to bring about. As I look at this matter, 
the demand for an institute certificate covering or- 
iginal loading indicates lack of confidence on the 
part of the buyer and is really a reflection on the 
shipper. Can you imagine any well advertised 
trade-marked commodity being subjected to inspec- 
tion by outside agencies to insure quantity and 
quality? For the present, I realize that it will be 
necessary to continue to issue certificates of in- 
spection and this we should be prepared to do, but, 
on the other hand, I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when. the buying public will recognize that 
association certificates are not needed to cover 
grade-marked shipments. 

Under this plan, our inspection department 
would gradually become a school of instruction, our 
service to the mills would be vastly improved and 


our membership rapidly increased. If this plan 
receives favorable consideration, our men should 
have full authority to deny to any mill the right 
to grade-mark lumber with the H. M. I. brand 
where it was found that the requirements of our 
rules were not being observed or the services of 
an incompetent inspector were being utilized. We 
should be in position to police the shipments of 
our members in order to assure the buying public 
that the H. M. I. brand is a warranty that every 
board measures up to our specifications. 

Practically all of the subjects previously out- 
lined have been given consideration by the in- 
stitute in the past, or its predecessors, but the 
difficulty, as I view it, is a lack of action. Matters 
of vital importance to the welfare of the industry 
have been postponed and delayed and finally per- 
mitted to reach a state of innocuous desuetude and 
failure to take action is the principal criticism 
that can be directed against this organization. 

Today should inaugurate a new era in the affairs 
of the institute. We should either decide to sup- 
port the program or abandon it entirely. An idea 
may be most excellent but, unless put into practice, 
possesses no value. Therefore, we should, right 
now, determine what action we are going to take 
concerning the two matters of most importance, 
grade-marking and inspection. If we are able to 
solve the inspection problem, there is no doubt 
in my mind of our ability to put into effect and 
carry through the other activities previously out- 
lined. The inspection problem must be solved first. 
It can be disposed of today, right now. We can 
put the institute on a plane where membership is a 
guaranty to the general public of fair dealing in 
every way whatsoever. One billion feet will do it. 

I have expressed my opinion, it is up to you 
gentlemen to determine the future of the institute 
right now. 


President Norman again took occasion to 
urge that every member of the institute lend 
his aid to Mr. Townshend so that he might 
complete the program he had outlined. 


Discusses Inspection Rules 


B. F. Dulweber, chairman inspection rules 
committee, spoke for more than two hours on the 
work and suggestions of that committee, his talk 
resulting in much discussion. His address was 
of vital interest to every hardwood producer 
and a vote of thanks was given him. He said: 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has con- 
sistently adhered to the policy of making no changes 
in its inspection rules pending the action of the 
lumber standardization movement inaugurated by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 1922. While the 
need for revision and constructive reform has been 
fully recognized, and has been repeatedly empha- 
sized by your inspection and standardization com- 
mittee, it has been hoped that the various prob- 
lems would be worked out in full agreement with 
the other factors of the trade, through the medium 
of the Hardwood Consulting Committee and the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, and it 
has been felt that it would be unwise to make 
any change in the current standards, inadequate 
though they be, for the fear that such action 
might complicate the work now undertaken by 
these committees. We quite agree that this delay 
is expensive and burdensome to the industry and 
particularly to the manufacturers, but we are 
loath to depart from the policy previously adopted, 
hoping that the entire industry can be brought 
into accord on this important question, and that 
through the standardization movement we shall 
eventually obtain specifications that will more ade- 
quately meet our needs and be acceptable to all 
branches of trade interested in hardwoods. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the loss 
the industry is now sustaining through the lack 
of adequate, intelligent standards, or grades. In 
the formulation of the present rules, except in the 
case of a few special grades, no attempt has been 
made, either to fit the grade to the requirements 
of consumption or to segregate the long-run prod- 
uct so as to enable the producer to apply the 
various types of boards produced to their highest 
utility serviceability. Little consideration has 
been given to the different types of boards produced 
from the log. ‘The specifications made are purely 
arbitrary in character, having no definite purpose 
in mind, frequently throwing widely differing types 
and qualities of boards into the same grade. As 
a result the average sale price of our product has 
been seriously affected, and the service that we 
have been able to render the consumer, or fabrica- 
tor, has been a decidedly uncertain quantity. 


Low Grades Big Price Factor 


It is unquestionably true that the value, or the 
price, of a grade of lumber is more greatly in- 
fluenced by the lowest quality boards in that 
grade than by the highest quality and when wide- 
ly different types and qualities of boards are put 
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into one grade it is impossible to realize a fajp 
average price for that grade. 

The present inspection rules had their birth 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and at that 
time were rather hastily prepared, with little 
thought being given either to the needs of con. 
sumption or to the intelligent marketing of the 
different types and qualities produced from the 
log. They were brought into being at that time 
because of the realization that there was need 
for some sort of specifications on which to do 
business, but they were not based on any thorough, 
scientific study or investigation. We all realize 
that conditions today are vastly different from 
those at the time these standards were established, 
The timber used in the manufacture of lumber 
today is smaller in size and lower in quality and 
the uses to which our lumber is put are more 
numerous and varied. Still we are adhering to 
the standards adopted more than a quarter of a 
century ago, and which were wholly inadequate 
and did not permit of efficient merchandising, even 
at that time. It is true that there have been 
some slight changes in hardwood inspection rules 
since these rules were first established, but thege 
changes have been negligible in character, have not 
improved the condition of the manufacturer, nor 
have they placed at the disposal of the consumer 
a product any more closely suited to his needs, 


Rules Should Promote Best Use 


The purpose of preparing grade specifications 
should be so to separate the log-run product that 
each board produced can be applied to the purpose 
for which it is best suited. If this can be ac. 
complished the manufacturer can find a more steady 
and uniform sale for his entire log-run product at 
a higher average price, and at the same time the 
consumer will profit by securing lumber more suited 
to his needs and by the elimination of much of 
the waste that is now incurred in_ utilization, 
In other words, everybody would profit by such 
development. Obviously, this has been a more 
difficult problem in hardwoods than in the various 
species of softwoods, because where the average 
softwood mill has but one species to deal with, 
the average hardwood mill has many species and 
the different uses to which the lumber is put is 
more varied in each species of hardwood than it is 
in all of the softwood species combined. To this, 
and to the lack of unity of the hardwood interests 
can perhaps be attributed the lack of progress 
that has been made toward the establishment of 
specifications on which our product can be more ad- 
vantageously marketed. Until this problem is 
solved, however, the hardwood manufacturer will 
continue to secure an inadequate return for his 
product, a portion thereof will continue to be 
very Slow sale and when sold bring an absurdly 
low price, and a considerable portion of our tim- 
ber will remain in the woods uncut. ‘The lack of 
intelligent and logical specifications on which to 
market our product has cost this industry millions 
of dollars and this loss will continue so long as 
we are content to do business on the present 
haphazard basis. 


Forest Products Laboratory Studies Problem 


Until a comparatively recent date there had 
never been any intelligent, thorough or scientific 
study of this problem; and, while many of us 
perhaps realized that there were many opportuni- 
ties for improvement, our ideas, because of the 
lack of reliable information, were more or less 
vague. For the last two years the Forest Prod: 
ucts Laboratory has been engaged on a scientific 
survey of the hardwood situation. Its engineers 
and trained technical men have visited a large num- 
ber of hardwood mills and have gone into the 
various plants consuming hardwoods, where they 
have most carefully studied the possibilities of 
production and the needs of consumption. The re 
ports that they have submitted are most compre: 
hensive and thorough, and though we may not 
agree with their recommendations in detail we 
now have before us such information as will enable 
us to act intelligently and constructively and we 
can, I believe, safely approve the principles in- 
volved in their recommendations at least. 

The grades of lumber made from the log can be 
divided into two general classes: 

(1) Lumber designed to be used practically full 
length and width or with comparatively little 
waste. This classification would embrace both 
grades intended to work practically clear face 
and grades in which certain types of defects would 
be permitted that would not interfere with the 
use of the piece for the purpose for which it was 
intended. In the various reports of the laboratory 
grades of this character are referred to as “yard 
grades.” Except in the case of special grades, 
such as boxboards, and a few other grades, 20 
grades of this type have heretofore been made 
in hardwoods and as the laboratory has as yet 
given no attention to this phase of the questiod, 
we may for the moment dismiss this type % 
grades from consideration. 
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(2) Cutting grades or shop grades. These are 
grades intended for cutting-up purposes, the boards 
peing cut up into smaller size pieces in utiliza- 
tion. These cutting-up, or shop, grades may 
properly again be divided into two classes: (a) 
Clear face cuttings, (b) Sound cuttings. 


All Are Now Cutting-up Grades 


At present all of our standard hardwood grades 
come under this general classification of cutting-up 
grades. It is true that the grade of 1s and 2s 
ig determined by enumerated defects and not by 
the percentage of cuttings, but it is nevertheless 
a grade that must be cut up in utilization and 
js not designed to be used as whole lumber. 
Therefore, all of our present standard hardwood 
grades come under this classification of cutting-up 
grades, some intended to work in clear face cut- 
tings and some in sound cuttings as is the case 
in No. 3 common and in some species in No. 2 
common, 

Inasmuch as the reports of the laboratory have 
up to this time been confined to those grades in- 
tended to work in clear-face cuttings, we will con- 
fine our consideration to such grades. 

It is our belief that these grades should be 
constructed on the following general principles: 
(a) That all grades, including 1s and 2s, should 
be determined by the percentage of yield, or the 
percentage of the clear-face cuttings in the board. 
(b) That the minimum size cuttings permitted 
should vary with the different grades, the highest 
grade requiring comparatively large cuttings with 
a gradual reduction in the minimum size cuttings 
permitted and the inclusion in the lower grades of 
smaller size cuttings than are now recognized. 
(ec) That there is no restriction in the number 
of cuttings, i.e., the percentage of cuttings of 
the designated sizes to be the sole determining 
factor. (d) That all grades be determined by 
clear-face cuttings, with such restriction of de- 
fects on the reverse side of the cutting as will 
insure a good, serviceable piece of material. These 
cuttings to be obtained either from the better face, 
or from either face. 

In support of these principles of grade con- 
struction we submit the following: 


(a) The value of a board is determined by the 
amount of usable material it contains, not by the 
number of defects it may contain. Therefore, the 
true measure of value is the percentage of cuttings, 
or yield, and not the number of defects, which is 
the present basis of determining the grade of 1s 
and 2s. Under the present system of inspection 
many boards are thrown into the No. 1 common 
grade which will produce considerably more clear- 
face cuttings than some boards which are ad- 
mitted into the 1s and 2s grade. Obviously, any 
system that develops such results is fundamentally 
wrong. It is the clear or workable material in 
a piece that determines its value, not the defects; 
and it would, therefore, seem logical to determine 
the grade by the percentage of good material the 
board will produce. 

Under this proposed revision a great amount of 
waste in trim-offs and edgings would be eliminated. 
In order to comply with the technical requirements 
of the present grade of 1s and 2s in our manufac- 
ture we edge and trim off and throw away a large 
amount of good material. Not only is this true in 
the original manufacture, but those of us who 
seek to get the most out of our lumber incur an ad- 
ditional waste through remanufacture at the time 
of shipment. Often from two to four feet is cut 
from the end of a piece of lumber or a ripping is 
taken full length from the edge for the purpose of 
Tremoving some trivial defect that has little or no 
detrimental effect on the piece as a whole. In 
other words, we frequently waste 99 percent of 
g00d clear material for the purpose of eliminating 
1 percent of defective material and actually re- 
duce rather than enhance the value of the board. 
At present it is necessary to do this in order to 
meet technical requirements of the grade which are 
not in any way based on the utility of the board or 
the needs of consumption. If the grade of 1s and 
28 was based on the percentage of yield or clear- 
face cutting content, such slight defects would 
have little or no bearing on the cutting content of 
the board and only in rare instances would such 
defects reduce the board in grade. It would rarely 
ve necessary to resort to trimming off the ends 
or edging for the purpose of raising the board into 
the Is and 2s grade and the industry would effect 
4 very considerable saving, not only in the material 
that is now being wasted but in the expense of 
Temanufacture, and in addition thereto, in most 
cases, the utility value of the lumber would be 
increased, . 

{b) By varying the sizes of the cuttings per- 
mitted in the different grades boards of like type 
and quality would be thrown together in the same 
Srades, and the consumer or fabricator would have 
— at his disposal grades that would give him 
— more closely approximating his needs. In 
ter words, a consumer or fabricator requiring 


large cuttings could purchase the grades in which 
large minimum size cuttings were prescribed, while 
the consumer or fabricator who could use small 
cuttings could purchase the lower grades in which 
the minimum size cuttings prescribed more closely 
approximated his needs. It is obvious that this 
form of grade construction would develop greater 
uniformity of grades, i. e.,-there would not be the 
widely differing types and qualities of boards in 
the same grades that we now find. 


More Small Cuttings Than Provided For 


With respect to permitting in the lower grades 
smaller size cuttings than are now allowed, the 
present minimum size cuttings required in the 
various grades have been arbitrarily fixed and no 
reliable information has previously been available 
concerning the actual sizes of cuttings used in con- 
sumption. The laboratory study shows that 60 
percent of all cuttings required are 4 inches and 
less in width and 40 percent are 24 inches and 
less in length, with a very considerable percentage 
running from 1 inch to 2% inches in width and 
from 6 to 18 inches in length. The present mini- 
mum size cuttings considered in No. 1 common are 
4 inches wide by 2 feet long or 3 inches wide by 
3 feet long and in No. 2 common are 3 inches wide 
by 2 feet long; so it will be noted that there is a 
very considerable percentage of cuttings actually 
used in consumption smaller in size than the pres- 
ent minimum size of cuttings specified. 

Some might fear that such reduction in the size 
of cuttings permitted would throw upon the con- 
sumer the burden of more small cuttings than 
could be advantageously used. This, however, is 
by no means the case. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining the effect that such reduction in the size 
of the minimum cuttings would have, the labora- 
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tory in its study considered all cuttings 2 inches 
by 18 inches or larger, and 3 inches by 12 inches 
and larger and found that in the grade of No. 1 
common there were only 3 percent of cuttings that 
would fall below the present prescribed minimum 
size cuttings; in No. 2 common, 6 percent, and in 
No. 3 common, 8 percent. It will be observed that 
these percentages are materially less than the 
volume of such small size cuttings actually used 
in consumption, and the natural conclusion is 
that such smaller size cuttings should be permitted, 
at least in some of the lower grades. Certainly, all 
of the good, usable material in a board should be 
taken into consideration in fixing its grade classi- 
fication. 

(c) The proper minimum size cuttings having 
been fixed for the various grades, the percentage 
of these cuttings alone should determine the 
grades. Under the present system of inspection we 
apply not only a minimum size cutting and the per- 
centage thereof but we restrict the number of cut- 
tings. This is without justification and results in 
boards being reduced in grade below that classi- 
fication to which their intrinsic merit entitles 
them and frequently results in boards containing 


a large percentage of clear-face cuttings being 
thrown down into the sound-cutting grades. Cer- 


tainly, after the proper minimum size cuttings are 
fixed, then all of the clear-face material in the 
board that will produce the specified size cuttings 
should be taken into consideration in determining 
the grade, 
Present Rules Cause Unnecessary Waste 

The present system of inspection, whereby the 
number of cuttings is restricted causes a great 
amount of unnecessary waste and labor expense 


through trim-offs and edging in remanufacture. It 
frequently happens that a board will contain far 
in excess of the minimum cuttings requirement 
of a given grade, but the percentage required can 
not be obtained in the maximum number of cut- 
tings allowed. By cutting off the end of such a 
board, two, three or four feet, the surface measure 
ean be reduced sufficiently so that the required 
percentage is obtained in the number of pieces al- 
lowed. Such an end cut-off may contain only some 
trivial defect that in no way interferes with the 
utility of the piece, or, as is many times the case, 
it may be entirely clear. It is not unusual to cut 
off such an end that is entirely clear and throw it 
away in order to reduce the surface measure of the 
piece sufficiently to make it comply with the tech- 
nical requirements of the grade. By eliminating 
the restriction on the number of cuttings allowed 
the following is accomplished : 


(1) Simplification. The inspector has only the 
minimum size cuttings and the percentage to keep 
in mind. He is not concerned with the restriction 
as to the number of cuttings allowed in all of the 
various widths and lengths as is now the case. 
(2) A more uniform grade and more dependable 
yield, as well as the placing of the board in the 
grade to which it is entitled by its intrinsic value 
as measured by actual cutting content. (3) The 
elimination of waste of a large amount of good, 
usable material and the minimizing in the cost of 
remanufacture. 


(d) There has long been a controversy within 
the industry on whether the inspection of lumber 
should be made from the good or poor face. On 
all species other than hardwoods the inspection is 
made from the good face, but in hardwoods in- 
spection from the poor face has been almost uni- 
versal. It would seem that this is somewhat in- 
consistent, inasmuch as the determining factor has 
long been a clear-face cutting; and, obviously, a 
clear-face cutting is alike in quality and value 
whether it is obtained from the good side or the 
poor side of the board. If it were intended by 
providing that the inspection be made from the 
poor face to insure “clear cuttings,” i.e., cuttings 
clear four sides, then it would seem logical to make 
such cuttings (clear four sides) the determining 
factor instead of specifying clear-face cuttings ob- 
tainable from the poor face. The proponents of 
“poor-face” inspection hold that while some clear- 
face cuttings can be utilized there is also some need 
for clear cuttings and that by making the inspec- 
tion from the poor face assurance is given that the 
amount of such clear cuttings required will be 
available, 


Many Cuttings Clear on Both Sides 


Admitting the need for some clear cuttings, the 
laboratory finds in inspecting lumber for clear-face 
cuttings from the good face that 87 percent of 
such cuttings are as a matter of fact clear on both 
faces. In other words, only 13 percent are de- 
fective on the reverse side of the cuttings and 
these only slightly defective because of the re- 
striction as to the defects permitted on the re- 
verse side. 


Unfortunately, no accurate data are available 
on the actual percentage of clear cuttings, i.e., 
“clear-four-side cuttings” required in consumption. 
The laboratory in its report fixes the amount of 
such cuttings required at 62 percent, but explains 
that these figures are based not entirely on its own 
investigations, but largely on replies received to 
questionnaires sent out to the various consuming 
factories. That this percentage is far in excess 
of actual requirements is indicated by the fact that 
in this report the flooring industry is recorded as 
requiring 60 percent of material clear four sides, 
while it is well known that all flooring is inspected 
from the better face. The actual percentage of 
clear cuttings required in consumption, it is be- 
lieved, will not exceed 20 percent. Certainly, it is 
very much less than the amount arrived at by 
the laboratory through the medium of its question- 
naire. But even accepting these figures of the 
laboratory, i.e., 62 percent, it will be observed that 
the percentage of such cuttings obtained when in- 
specting lumber for clear-face cuttings from the 
better side of the board is far in excess of require- 
ments. 


Shall Lumber Be Judged on Intrinsic Worth? 


The question here involved is shall our lumber 
be judged from the standpoint of its intrinsic 
worth to the consumer, or shall its value be fixed 
by specifications that are clearly at variance with 
what the consumer required. From the standpoint 
of the consumer, the buyer of the higher grades 
would in no wise be affected, for while there would 
be certain boards raised from the lower grades 


under this system of inspection, they would be of 
such type as to produce a percentage of cuttings 
comparable with the average of the grade he was 
buying. The buyers of the lower grades, such as 
No. 2 common, would be somewhat affected because 
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it would remove from these grades such boards as 
would contain a sufficiently large percentage of 
cuttings to entitle their being placed in the higher 
grades. ‘The advantage from our standpoint as 
manufacturers is too obvious to require discussion. 


It is interesting in connection with this subject 
of inspection from the good face to note the fol- 
lowing comments of the laboratory in its report: 


“It would comparatively slightly reduce the 
yield of clear cuttings (clear four sides) actually 
obtainable from the different grades. This yield 
would still remain much in excess of the present 
utility requirement of clear cutting (clear four 
sides). . . . The use of clear cuttings is ap- 
preciably less than the clear cuttings which could 
be obtained from the boards, either by poor face or 
good face inspection. . . . The need for clear 
cuttings by the woodworking industry is very ap- 
preciably less than the clear cuttings obtained from 
the board with clear face inspection from either 
the poor or the good face. . . . The clear cut- 
ting contents of the resulting grades would not be 
appreciably changed and would still be much in 
excess of the utility requirements of clear cut- 
tings.” 

It is evident that in determining the grade from 
the better face we would supply to the consumer 
or fabricator of our product cuttings that are clear 
four sides far in excess of what is actually re- 
quired ; and, that being the case, we submit that it 
is not fair or right to measure the value of our 
product from the most unfavorable possible stand- 
point, but that it should be measured by the in- 
trinsic value and utility of the -piece. 


The Forest Products Laboratory has submitted 
to the Hardwood Consulting Committee recom- 
mendations covering the cutting up grades which 
are determined by clear face cuttings. The plan 
recommended divides this part of the long-run 
product into four grades, each of which has been 
found by actual test to contain a sufficient per- 
centage of the product of the log to make such 
segregation practical. In working out these grades 
an effort has been made to throw boards of like 
type and quality into the one grade and so to 
classify the different boards produced from the 
log that each grade will produce a predominant 
percentage of certain types of cuttings. By this 
means grades are made available in which the 
predominant types of cuttings are wide and long, 
narrow and long, wide and short and comparatively 
small size cuttings. The specifications covering 
these grades can best be shown on the following 
chart: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS Com. Com. Com. 
Minimum total 
S| . 838% 66% 50% 25% 
Primary cuttings— 
Min. width. 5” 3” 3” 
Min. length 48” 48” 18” 
Min surface 
meas. ... 288” 144” 108” 
Min. yield.. 50% 50% 33% 
Secondary cuttings— 
Min. width. 3” 3” =” 2” 
Min. length 24” 12” 12” 12” 
Min. surface 
meas. ... 144” a=” 36” 36” 


Min. yield.. Sufficient to make min. total yield 


5” &over 3” &over 3”& 2” & 

Width and wide,5% wide,5% over over 
length under 6” under 4” wide wide 
specifica- 6’ &over 4’ &over 4'°& 4°& 
tions.... long,5% long,15% over over 
under 8’ under 8’ long long 


In commenting on its efforts to provide different 
types of cuttings in the different grades the labora- 
tory makes the following statement: “Such ac- 
complishment would be distinctly beneficial to both 
producer and consumer in enabling a better dis- 
position of the material on a basis of its highest 
utility service ability.” 


This unquestionably is true, for it enables the 
consumer to select a grade that is more closely 
suited to his needs, the resulting grades will be 
more uniform in type, quality and yield, and be- 
cause of the greater service rendered and the re- 
duction in waste and the cost of utilization, the 
manufacturer could obtain a higher price than he 
would be able to secure for the same lumber scat- 
tered through the present grades with the widely 
differing types and qualities in the same grades. It 
will be observed that the grade of 1s and 2s must 
produce a minimum of 83% percent in clear face 
cuttings; 50 percent of the gross measurement 
must be in primary cuttings, which must be not 
less than 5 inches wide nor less than 48 inches 
long and must contain not less than 288 square 
inches, and, must contain sufficient secondary cut- 
tings to make the required total minimum yield of 
83% percent; the secondary cuttings to be not less 
than 3 inches wide nor less than 24 inches long and 
to contain not less than 144 square inches. The 
actual yield in clear face cuttings from the various 


grades proposed is best shown by the following 
chart, 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
FAS Com. Com. Com. 
Primary— 
Percentage 73.6 66.0 59.5 48.5 
Avg. size.. %.81"x 4.84”x 4.95”x 3.39”x 
80.6” ToL 44.6” 28.1” 
Secondary— 
Percentage 93.3 84.8 74.6 
Avg. size... 7.02"x 4.80”"x 4.31”x 3.39”"x 
66.3” 55.3” 37.4” 28.7” 
Primary, secondary : 
and small 96.0 88.3 : 
Note: By small cuttings are meant cuttings 


2x18” or 3”xi2” or long. 

From this chart it will be seen that the 1s and 
2s grade will actually produce 73.6 percent of 
primary cuttings, which cuttings will average 7.81 
inches wide by 80.6 inches long and by including 
the secondary cuttings the yield is increased to 
93.3 percent. In other words, the grade will pro- 
duce a total of 93.3 percent of primary and sec- 
ondary cuttings combined, and these cuttings will 
average 7.02 inches wide and 66.3 inches long. 
By taking into consideration still smaller cuttings 
down to 8 inches wide by 12 inches long, or 2 
inches by 18 inches long, the yield of this grade 
is increased to 96 percent. 


Great Gains in Higher Grades 


The lumber included in the survey made under 
the present rules of inspection produced 11.5 per- 
cent of 1s and 2s, while under the proposed system 
of grading the percentage of this grade was in- 
creased to 21 percent, an increase in the percentage 
of 1s and 2s obtained from the log of 83 percent. 
This increase was secured without detrimentally 
affecting the yield of the grade, the difference in 
the actual cutting content of the present grade of 
1s and 2s and the proposed grade being less than 
1 percent. In commenting on this the laboratory 
says: “This increase is desirable and is accom- 
plished with no material lowering of quality 
standards for the grade.” 

To those who have not given careful considera- 
tion to this subject such an accomplishment might 
seem almost impossible, but it is brought about 
by excluding from the grade of 1s and 2s those 
boards which contain defects so located as ma- 
terially to affect the cutting content of the board 
and by including in the grade boards taken from 
the lower grades which will produce the required 
minimum of 83% percent cuttings. In other words, 
by basing the grade on cutting contents and throw- 
ing all boards produced from the log into a grade 
which will produce 83% percent or more of clear 
face euttings we provide the users of our product 
with a grade of lumber that will produce approx- 
imately the same percentage of cuttings as the 
present grade of 1s and 2s and we increase the 
percentage of 1s and 2s in the log 83% percent. 
Further, ‘the cuttings obtained from this grade 
would run decidedly more uniform in both type 
and size. Surely this is a desirable development. 

The grade of No. 1 common proposed is a vast- 
ly better grade than the present grade of No. 1 
common, as the primary determining factor is the 
minimum of 3 inches wide and 48 inches long, 
as against the present minimum of 3 inches wide 
by 36 inches long, or 4 inches wide by 24 inches 
long. In other words, the purchaser of this grade 
is assured of getting a yield from the lumber he 
buys of not less than 50 percent of cuttings 4 feet 
long or longer, and we find that such grade actually 
produces 66 percent of cuttings of this type 
averaging 4.84 inches wide by 73.1 inches long, 
the total yield of this grade of all cuttings being 
83.3 percent. Surely, this is a good grade of 
lumber. 

The grade of No. 2 common proposed is like- 
wise a much better grade than the present No. 2 
common, as the primary determining factor of 
this grade must contain 108 square inches surface 
measure; whereas, the present rules require only 
72 square inches. In other words, a cutting to 
be considered in the primary classification that 
is only 24 inches long would have to be 4% inches 
wide instead of 3 inches wide as at present. While 
this grade only requires 3314 percent of such pri- 
mary cuttings, the grade will actually produce 
59.5 percent, and these cuttings average 4.95 
inches wide by 44.6 inches long and the grade 
shows a total yield of all cuttings of 74.6 percent. 

A comparison can not be made between the 
present grade of No. 3 common and the proposed 
grade for the reason that the present grade of No. 
3 common is based entirely on sound cuttings, 
while the proposed grade is based on clear-face 
cuttings. In this study it was found that 11 per- 
cent of the log run product (which under the 
present specifications will grade No. 2 common) 
would not lend itself to classification under the 
clear-face cutting requirements, and this 11 percent 
was excluded from consideration, the intent being 
to place this in the sound-cutting grades, which, 
as previously explained, have not yet been con- 
sidered. It will be observed that the proposed 





grade of No. 3 common, while only requiring a 25 
percent yield, will actually produce 48.5 percent 
and these cuttings will average 3.39 inches wide 
by 28.7 inches long. 

The advantage of these proposed grades is ag 
follows: (1) They will increase the amount of 
1s and 2s in the log run product 83 percent with- 
out disturbing the percentage of yield that can be 
obtained from the grade and will provide a more 
definite and uniform type and size of cutting than 
the present rules. (2) They throw a larger per. 
centage of the log-run product into the clear-face 
cutting grades and by a more scientific segregation 
of the different types of boards produced from the 
log, they provide a more dependable yield, both 
in percentage and in the type of cuttings. (8) 
They place at the disposal of the consumer grades 
in which certain types of cuttings predominate, 
from which he can make an intelligent selection 
based on his needs. ‘This is probably the greatest 
advantage of all. 

We approve in principle this method of grade 
construction and in detail the specifications pro- 
posed for the grades of 1s and 2s, and No. 1 com- 
mon, but we feel that further consideration should 
be given to the following: (1) We feel that it 
might be advisable to increase the total minimum 
yield of both No. 2 and No. 3 common to 66% 
percent, allowing the percentage of primary cut. 
tings in No. 2 common to remain as it now stands 
—33'% percent. The effect of this would be to 
throw out that portion of the log-run product from 
the grade of No. 3 common that would not work 
6624 percent in clear-face cuttings. This would 
fall into the sound cutting grades. 

This suggestion is made because of the belief 
that it is impracticable to ship lumber involving 
a waste of more than 33% percent when cuttings 
as small as 2”x18” and 3”x12” are taken into con- 
sideration in determining the grade. This would 
also result in a small amount of material being 
reduced from No. 2 common to No. 3 common, 
the effect being to make a decidedly better grade 
in the No. 3 common and a somewhat better grade 
in the No. 2 common. It is firmly believed, how- 
ever, that even with these increases in the per- 
centage of cuttings required the amount of the 
log-run product that would fall into the clear-cut- 
ting grades would be considerably increased over 
the present basis, and all of it, on the average, 
would fall into higher classifications, could be 
utilized with less waste by the consumers than 
the present grades, and would on the average con- 
mand a materially higher price. The material that 
this change would eliminate from the clear face 
cutting grades could be more advantageously mar- 
keted in the sound cutting grades. 


(2) Imasmuch as there is little or no relation 
between the proposed grades, if revised in accord- 
ance with the suggestions made, and the present 
grades of like names, we favor the adoption of 
other grade names in substitution for the terms 
No. 1 common, No. 2 common and No. 3 common. 
These proposed grades, if revised as suggested, 
will all represent infinitely higher qualities be 
cause of the more scientific segregation than the 
present grades of like name, and adherence to 
these grade names, for a time at least, until their 
real value could be established in the minds of the 
users, would unduly affect the prices at which 
these grades could be sold. In other words, al- 
though they would be vastly better grades than 
those now in effect, if the same names were re- 
tained for some time the buyers of lumber would 
associate with them the prices at which they had 
been accustomed to buying the old grades. 


Would Simplify and Expedite Inspection 


At first it may perhaps seem to those who have 
not given any previous consideration to this sub 
ject that this system of grading would be more or 
less complicated. ‘The reverse, however, is true, 
for one of the greatest advantages that it offers is 
the simplification that results and the training and 
development of inspectors under the proposed sys 
tem of grading would be decidedly easier than 
under the present complicated system. Likewise, 
because of this simplification, inspections would be 
more accurate and uniform and could be more 
rapidly made. What may at first seem complicated, 
doubtless appears so owing to unfamiliarity and 
to departure from the present method of printing 
grade specifications. A little thought will estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of all the extreme simplicity 
of the plan and the greater ease with which in- 
spections could be made under these specifications. 
In the first place under the present grade specifica- 
tions we have three bases for the determination of 
grades: (1) The determination of the grade of 
1s and 2s by enumerated defects from the poor 
face of the board. (2) The determination of the 
grade of selects by enumerated defects from the 
good face of the board with certain variable re 
strictions on the reverse side of the board, and in 
this grade we encounter other complications which 
greatly increase the various factors that go to 
determine the grade. (3) The eommon grades 
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are determined by the percentage of cuttings with 
enumerated restrictions as to the number of cut- 
tings allowed, depending on the width and the 
length of the lumber. 

For all the above we substitute one basis, i.e., 
the determination of the grade by the cutting 
contents of the board. This is simply the use of a 
principle that has always been applied to the in- 
spection of lumber, but under this plan it is used 
yniformly throughout all grades, instead of em- 
ploying different bases for the determination of 
different grades; so that this in itself is a great 
step toward simplification. In making an _ in- 
spection under the proposed specifications the in- 
spector would look first for cuttings that would 
conform to the minimum sizes specified, for pri- 
mary cuttings; and in most cases a sufficient per- 
centage of these cuttings would be available to re- 
move the necessity of looking for secondary cut- 
tings. In cases where the full percentage required 
could not be obtained in primary cuttings, the per- 
centage of secondary cuttings would be easily re- 
vealed. It is no exaggeration to say that any 
man who is a reasonably good inspector under 
the present rules could, with one hour’s instruction 
and one day’s practice, inspect lumber under these 
proposed specifications more rapidly and with 
greater accuracy than he could make an inspection 
under the present specifications. This may seem 
an exaggeration, but if these specifications are 
placed side by side with the present specifications 
their extreme simplicity will be recognized. In 
applying these specifications, the inspector has 
only the following to bear in mind: (1) The 
ninimum width of lumber admitted into the grade. 
(2) The minimum length of the lumber admitted 
into the grade. (3) The size and percentage of the 
primary cutting. (4) The size of the secondary 
cutting. (5) The total percentage of cuttings re- 
quired in the grades. So that in these grades 
at most we have five determining factors which 
the inspector must keep in mind. 

If you will refer to the standard grade of No. 
1 common and make an analysis of it, you will 
find that there are approximately thirty different 
determining factors, in other words, there are 
thirty different specifications, that the inspector 
must keep in mind for this one grade alone. He 
must keep in mind, for instance, the minimum 
width of the grade, the minimum length and then 
all of the different widths and lengths have to be 
clear, some will take one standard defect, in some 
the cuttings have to be by the full width of the 
piece, in some pieces two cuttings are allowed, in 
others three cuttings and still in others four cut- 
tings. I question whether there is one inspector in 
one hundred now employed who could correctly 
name from memory all of the determining factors 
of this grade. 

The extreme simplicity of the proposed specifica- 
tions will be apparent when it is realized that the 
complete specifications for all four grades are em- 
bodied in this one chart. In other words, the print- 
ing of the specifications for all these grades would 
not involve 3 percent of the typed matter that is 
necessary for the printing of one single grade un- 
der the present specifications. An inspector could 
have constantly before him, in chart form, on a 
small card, the complete specifications on all 
grades which would give him all of the information 
needed. There are so few determining factors 
under these specifications that it would be found 
that the inspector could memorize them without 
difficulty and could in a comparatively short time 
pass a 100 percent examination on these specifica- 
tions, something which we doubt whether any in- 
spector can do under the existing specifications, 
though they have been in effect more than twenty- 
five years. 

Ten to Fifteen Percent of Log Now Wasted 

Reverting again for the moment to the item of 
waste resulting from the present method of in- 
spection, no accurate figures are at this time avail- 
able as to the amount being wasted through edging 
and trimming in order to meet the technical re- 
quirements of the grade without in any way en- 
hancing the value of the product. It is, however, 
contemplated that as soon as possible tests and 
studies will be made to ascertain this loss and in 
4 comparatively short time accurate information 
Based on 


Say that this loss is not less than 10 percent and 
May run as high as 15 percent. In other words, 
we feel certain that we are throwing away from 
10 to 15 percent of the log-run product and by 
doing so we reduce the utility value of our lumber 
merely for the purpose of complying with some 
arbitrary specifications that have no relation to 
the use to which the material is to be put and 
have not taken into account the conservation of 
our timber resources. The loss that is being sus- 
tained in consumption can not be as readily as- 
certained but it is sufficient to constitute a very 
burdensome tax on the industry. 

Not only are we concerned in this matter be- 
cause of our direct interest and the dollars and 


cents that it means to us, but we are the custo- 
dians of a valuable and rapidly disappearing nat- 
ural resource. Iteis probable that our Govern- 
ment will during the present and next generation 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on reforesta- 
tion and that all of the individual States will 
also contribute to this cause. The character and 
quality of the material we are now needlessly 
wasting can never be replaced by reforestation. 
At best the material derived from reforestation will 
be an inferior substitute, and still who can doubt 
that the material so produced will cost many times 
the present value of what we are throwing away. 

Great as is our direct and selfish interest, be- 
cause of the greater returns that this saving will 
bring to us, our duty to the public and to our 
nation is even greater, for the willful and unneces- 
sary waste of a valuable natural resource, such as 
we have in our hands, can not be excused and we 
shall be subjected to the righteous censure of 
future generations if we do not make the most of 
what we have in hand. Great credit is due the 
laboratory for the thorough and efficient manner 
in which it has conducted this survey and study. 
Some of us have perhaps been impatient over the 
time that has been consumed in ascertaining the 
facts presented, but it has been a most complex 
problem and the laboratory‘s work has been seri- 
ously hampered by certain unfounded prejudices 
that exist. ‘The losses that the hardwood industry 
has sustained through inadequate and improper 
grade specifications can hardly be estimated; if 
they could be ascertained they would be astounding. 
Through the work of the laboratory, for the first 
time the hardwood industry has before it informa- 
tion that will enable it to act intelligently and to 
better its condition. We have been groping about 
in the dark, wasting millions of dollars vecause we 
did not have the vision and the courage to abandon 
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an antiquated system of segregating of our product, 
and because we did not have the accurate informa- 
tion necessary more sanely, logically and advan- 
tageously to segregate this product. The way has 
now been pointed out to us and if we will but take 
advantage of what is offered, great benefits will 
accrue to us all, through more adequate and in- 
creased returns to the manufacturer and through 
the minimizing of waste and giving better service 
to the consumer. The entire industry owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the laboratory for the splendid 
work it has done. 

As previously stated, no consideration has as yet 
been given by the laboratory to the question of so 
called yard grades in hardwoods, by which is meant 
grades designed to be used practically full length 
and width. Neither has it considered the cutting 
grades. With respect to the former, we believe 
there is an opportunity for development that will 
bring increased returns to the manufacturer and 
will render an additional service to certain types of 
consumers that will be appreciated. There is a 
market for hardwood lumber that will work for 
finish and similar purposes practically full width 
and length and a sufficient price can be obtained 
for this material to warrant its separation, where 
the production is of reasonable volume. In lumber 
used for finish and similar purposes there is room 
for a grade that will work practically clear face, 
or contain a few minor defects similar to the 
grade of B&better in softwoods. This grade would 
be designed to meet the requirements of natural 
or stained finish. In some woods, such as gum, 
tupelo ete., there would likewise be room for a 
grade containing more numerous defects and in 
which pin worm holes, stain, very small tight 


knots etc. would not be objectionable. This grade 
would be designed to meet the requirements where 
paint or enamel finishes were employed. 


Waste Greater in Hardwoods Than in Softwoods 


These grades would be strictly one face grades, 
with such restrictions on the reverse side as 
would not interfere with the use of the board 
from the better face. Under our present rules, 
the industries which would naturally buy such 
grades are compelled to buy the grade of 1s and 
2s, which comes nearer meeting their require- 
ments than any other grade, but which does 
not adequately meet their needs by any means. 
The truth of this statement is established by 
the experience of mill workers, which shows the 
waste in hardwoods to be from 4 to 6 times as 
great as it is in softwoods. To illustrate, con- 
sider a board 12 inches wide and 16 feet long 
containing the maximum number of defects 
permitted in the 1s and 2s grade. Under pres- 
ent specifications these defects could go through 
the piece and might be so located that a vast 
amount of waste would occur in utilization. In 
such cases it is not alone the waste that is an 
important cost factor, but the expense of get- 
ting the workable material from the piece. Such 
a board might be entirely unsuited for the pur- 
pose for which it was bought and still it could 
rightfully be placed in the highest grade of lum- 
ber that is now available. On the other hand, 
let us consider a board, for instance, in red oqk 
that is perfectly clear heart wood on the face 
side, with the reverse side showing more than 
50 percent of heavy stain. Such pieces are fre- 
quently obtained from logs which have been al- 
lowed to lie some time before cutting, in which 
case the stain is usually accompanied with a 
slight dote which does not, however, affect 
either the strength of the piece or the utility 
thereof from the better face. Such a board could 
be worked by the industries for which these 
grades are intended absolutely without waste; 
it would provide 100 percent utility and by in- 
clusion in these grades could be sold at a higher 
price than the standard grade of 1s and 2s. 
Still, under our present grade specifications we 
consign such boards to the grade of No. 3 com- 
mon, sell them for less than one-tenth of their 
real value and deprive the industry that can 
use them without waste of the advantage such 
material has to offer. 


Separating Widths Offers Economies 


In these grades there is an opportunity for 
still further refinement through the separation 
of widths. Obviously, this can not be practiced 
except by mills having a fairly large production 
of one species, but those mills in position to take 
advantage of this opportunity can market their 
product to considerably better advantage and at 
a higher price by making these width separa- 
tions. This is a certain development in the fu- 
ture; in fact, many of our members are already 
making such separations. The better the serv- 
ice we can render and the more closely we can 
meet the needs of our patrons, the better the 
price we can obtain for our product. Where 
such separations are possible it will be found 
that a higher average return can be obtained 
for the product and a still lower ultimate cost 
provided to the consumer through the saving in 
handling costs and the reduction in waste. 

In this connection, a demand was recently 
made on the institute to provide a grade in oak 
that would eliminate, or greatly restrict the 
sapwood on the face side. Your chairman con- 
ferred with a representative of the industry 
making this demand and learned that the reason 
therefor was that a large amount of oak lumber 
in house trim is finished in its natural color. 
For this reason the sapwood was objectionable 
and to provide a satisfactory job it was neces- 
sary to rip off all of the sapwood. Unquestion- 
ably, this state of affairs has had a deterrent 
effect on the use of oak lumber for finishing pur- 
poses and has detrimentally affected the price. 
Your chairman found that through concerted 
action a number of consumers were buying is 
and 2s oak on specifications to be free from sap one 
face and because of the present keen competi- 
tion and the lack of understanding of what these 
specifications mean, this lumber was actually 
being bought at the prices prevailing for a 
standard grade of 1s and 2s. 

The following is offered as a solution of this 
problem: (1) In these finish grades in oak, make 
a grade of “‘heart face” in which grade the sap- 
wood on the face side would be restricted to 
negligible proportions and admit sapwood in all 
other grades without limit. This suggestion has 
the approval of the parties who filed the pro- 
test. These people frankly state that it is not 
a matter of price, but it is a question of getting 
something that they can use. By giving them 
this we can not only get what our lumber is 
worth but we can increase the use of our high 
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grade oak, which increase is certainly needed. 
(2) This organization should strive to develop 
the use of stained finishes in oak. Natural oak 
does not make a beautiful finish, but some of 
the various stained finishes now available pro- 
duce a beautiful effect, comparable with ma- 
hogany, walnut and other higher priced species. 
When such finishes are employed the sapwood 
in oak can be used with splendid effect. By de- 
veloping such finishes not only is the objection 
to the sapwood in our oak eliminated, but de- 
mand for this wood for finishing purposes will 
increase because of the great beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the stained finishes. 

Obviously, there would be no compulsion about 
making any of these finish or yard grades, which 
we are now discussing, but specifications should 
be provided so that those manufacturers who 
are in position to make such grades and wish to 
make them will have a standard by which they 
can transact their business, and when this 
standard is provided the manufacturer who does 
make these grades will profit greatly through 
the increased prices he will be able to obtain for 
his product and the more ready sale he will 
find for it. 

As first stated, we are still hopeful that the 
entire program we have outlined will eventually 
be approved by the Hardwood Consulting Com- 
mittee and adopted by the central committee. 
To accomplish this we consider it advisable if 
necessary to make concessions on certain points 
so long as the fundamental principles involved 
are not disturbed. In the main it is believed 
that most of the consulting committee are favor- 
able to this plan. In fact, it can safely be said 
that all of those who have given serious con- 
sideration to the problem, have taken a broad 
view of the matter and are striving to accom- 
plish something that will be of benefit to the in- 
dustry as a whole, are enthusiastic in their 
support. There are, however, some on the com- 
mittee who have given little, or no consideration 
to the recommendations submitted and who, 
in fact, seem unwilling to devote the study that 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the 
matter and some of these members seem to 
have for their purpose the gaining or retention 
of certain political advantages, rather than the 
accomplishment of constructive or beneficial 
results for the industry. 

What action will finally be taken by the con- 
sulting committee and the central committee 
we are unwilling to predict, but we advise that 
no action in the direction of changing our pres- 
ent rules be taken until full opportunity is given 
to work out these problems through these com- 
mittees. The advantages to be gained from this 
plan of inspection, however, are so great and 
must be so manifest to everyone who will give 
serious consideration to it that we recommend 
that individual action be taken by this organ- 
ization, should the standardization movement 
fail in its effort, or should it become apparent 
that it can not succeed, and that in this event 
the board of directors of this organization be 
authorized to place in effect the plan here pre- 
sented. 


The convention adjourned until Wednesday. 
A buffet dinner was served at the Memphis 
Hunt and Polo Club for the visitors during the 
evening. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Wednesday morning session opened 
with an address on ‘‘Hardwood Trim’’ by 
W. C. Chamberlain, manager of the Stout 
Lumber Co., of Thornton, Ark., in which he 
told the members of the institute of the need 
of more lumber for interior trim. He gave 
many facts and figures which were the result 
of the experience of his firm. His address in 
part follows: 


It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the excellencies 
of hardwood trim before an assembly of hardwood 
producers. You already know that it is superior 
to all others. You probably know that 80 percent 
of the interior trim used in some of our larger 
cities is hardwood. Its use is increasing. The 
beauty of its natural finish, and its perfect re- 
sponse to enameling and staining brought about 
by the absence of combatant elements in the wood, 
are matters of common knowledge. The several 
kinds of hardwoods, together with the variety of 
finish which they will take, make hardwood interior 
trim suitable for any building. 

Being acquainted with none other of the hard- 
wood trims, I shall confine myself to the discus- 
sion of interior trim manufactured from gumwood 
and oak. 

My best information is that this trim is bought 
and sold practically altogether at a discount off, 
or a premium on, the list as shown in the Standard 
Molding Book. The manufacturer had best confine 
his quotations to not more than two discounts or 


premiums on a carload—probably one for stock 
under four inches in width and another for four 
inches and over. 

By far the greater item in demand is sap gum- 
wood trim. The usual items of sap gum casing and 
base will command a price of from $10 to $15 a 
thousand more than soft yellow pine trim. The 
price for the smaller moldings in sap gum are 
usually pretty close to those of shortleaf pine. 

The demand for this item is confined almost alto- 
gether to residences and apartment houses. Such 
buildings as a general rule require: 

Base, 6- or 8-inch by %- or %-inch, usually hol- 
low-backed, as pattern 8828. 

Door and window trim, cut to length or ran- 
dom, consisting of side casing and header, side 
jambs and header, stops. 

Filet and cap trim, for some localities (East). 

Cove, usually 34-inch. 

Continuous trim, i. e., picture mold etc., random 
lengths. 

The demand for red gum wood trim more fre- 
quently is for public buildings. This is, of course, 
true of the demand for oak trim. 

Those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
oak and gumwood lumber, and who are also manu- 
facturers of trim, should by all means make a slip- 
grade for trim stock. This can not supply the 
demand for the trim plant; but if consistently and 
intelligently watched, much stock can be reclaimed 
that works superbly in trim that would naturally 
fall to lower rough lumber grades. 


More Profitable to Work from FAS 


Trim does not imply a FAS grade. Sawmills 
may also cut primarily for trim stock and may cut 
to an inch, which will easily dress to most trim 
items. Ordinarily, it is more profitable to work 
trim from FAS and selects on account of the heavy 
waste in working No. 1 common. With the present 
price for No. 1 common sap gum, it seems best to 
go farther into it for trim stock than ever before. 
Particularly is No. 1 common adaptable to cut-to- 
length items, since much of what would otherwise 
be waste after the trim cuttings have been taken 
can be salvaged for gum squares and other dimen- 
sion items. 

Both prices and selection of the stock are gov- 
erned largely by the success of the sales depart- 
ment in soliciting orders sufficiently diversified. 
Care must be used that not too many long lengths 
or wide widths are sold; that there is the proper 
amount of cut-to-length; that there are enough 
orders for small moldings to take care of mis- 
manufactured larger items; that there are base 
blocks and such short specifications as will go 
deeply enough into waste and rejects that this 
most formidable and ever-present enemy to the 
trim industry doesn’t get the better of it. 

The first step after the selection of the stock 
is the kiln-drying. ‘The concern which is not pre- 
pared both in equipment and organization to do 
this scientifically is certain to meet with disaster 
in the trim business. This concern may make trim, 
but waste will absorb all the profits. 

It seems best to let the kiln-dried stock lie 
bulked in the sheds for several days before running 
through the machines. This bulking of stock sepa- 
rated for lengths, widths and thicknesses, permits 
the sales department more intelligently to solicit 
orders against the stock. 


Stock Charged to Trim Plant 


All stock should be charged to the trim plant 
by accurate measurement and grade. Only in this 
way can results be figured. For the first several 
months of the operation there will be some guess- 
work as to the losses or profits, because the mis- 
cuts, trimmings and left-over rippings can not be 
accurately figured as to value. 

I believe the man who rips the stock for the 
molders should be instructed, generally, to rip 
for widest possible stock regardless of the orders 
that are running. These are greatest in demand, 
more valuable and hardest to get. It is surpris- 
ing how many narrow strips appear from unex- 
pected quarters anyway. 

It can not be over-emphasized that being eter- 
nally after the minimizing of waste from improper 
kiln-drying, unintelligent ripping and cross-cutting 
and inaccurate machine work, is the price of suc- 
cess .in trim manufacture. 

Grading of the product, trimming it and bun- 
dling or crating, of course, come in for their share 
of attention. In other words, continual vigilance 
must not cease until the product is in the car. In 
our Own case, we make sure to select rain-proof 
cars, then paper the insides, to keep out all possi- 
ble dampness and dust. Care must be used in load- 
ing to prevent jostling. The stock should be sub- 
stantially bulk-headed in the car. 

I shall not take further time to go into the 
matter of red gumwood or oak trim. The funda- 
mentals are practically the same as in the more 
commonly used sap gum. Since red gum trim is 
ordinarily given a natural finish, the grade should 
be somewhat better. 





Red oak frequently brings a hundred percent 
better price than sap gum trim. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the demand 
for oak and gumwood trim is greater than the sup. 
ply; that trim is a logical distributive agency for 
much of our gumwood and oak, not only augment. 
ing the uses of these woods, but steadying the 
demand as well. As trim material, these woods 
are popular; they are the logical successors to the 
receding supply of suitable softwoods; the home 
builder wants it, but unfortunately for the hard. 
wood producers, this same home builder seems to 
have the notion that oak and gumwood trims are 
too much of a luxury, expensive, scarce and difficult 
to obtain. These notions are erroneous and we 
hardwood lumber producers must take the first 
steps toward correcting them. 


Producing Hardwoods in Specific Widths 


The next speaker was S. S. King, president 
Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, whose subject was ‘‘The Home Builder 
Pays for the Waste.’’ He began with some 
general remarks concerning waste and conse- 
quent loss to home builders because of imprac- 
ticable and uneconomic specifications by archi- 
tects who either are uninformed as to the merits 
and properties of the woods specified or else 
do not realize the increasing difficulty of secur- 
ing supplies of certain grades and items due 
to diminishing supply. In this connection he said 
that the architectural fraternity might be clagsi- 
fied into three groups; first, the man who has 
no knowledge of the subject; second, the man 
who relies upon his engineering degree as suffi- 
cient for all purposes; and, third, the man who 
knows that he does not know and seeks help in 
saving waste. He said that the time has come 
when an intelligent codrdination of all the in- 
terested parties should be brought into action, 
to the end that our remaining timber supply 
may be utilized with the least possible waste. 

Mr. King then proceeded to the main point 
of his discussion, which was based upon resolu- 
tions adopted by the millwork producers at their 
recent meetings to the effect that manufactur- 
ers of hardwood be urged to make diligent in- 
vestigation and study of the subject of the man- 
ufacture of such woods in specified widths that 
shall result in the least possible waste in the 
production of millwork. 

These resolutions, said Mr. King, convey an ur- 
gent appeal to you to make a careful study of your 
manufacturing costs, in producing certain species 
of woods in specified widths as compared to the 
present method of random sizes. 

Eleven years of intelligent study of costs by 
the Millwork Cost Bureau has developed the fol- 
lowing schedule of waste as found by actual tests 
made by the membership and compiled by the Bu- 
reau, giving a preponderance of evidence as to the 
correctness of this schedule showing the following 
condition : 

LUMBER WASTE 

Percentages based on molding grade with clear 

face and two good edges—B&better and FAS stock. 


4/4 stock 5/4 &up 

Percent Percent 
pi a 1 hh a re 10 15 
OWN ERS REE 66.6 a ec') -arrer essai. fcmoav ee 6 eae 15 20 
es ener rte 15 20 
RN Cra Taianeie are hava eeieieoe ats 15 20 
RMN PRNNN crass igtis. er aiay crn oats we eek 20 25 
WIRELTCCTER GUM: 6.5 ccc cae cie eens 20 25 
BVA MURE TA 6 550,59 oo oc 6a: oribi'e asi wooo 20 25 
UNPR  ote gaie tg 6 se ae ena ance A ame 25 30 
PRG AD POW OBE 56.6. 6. 5-0:0\0: o0-0repoieraiere 30 40 
Wneelected PICR 2... 02sec eesce 30 40 
ae ny ree 35 45 
Quartered white oak........... 35 45 
PACE WOME 6 sce 64s eseees ees 3D 45 
Dag 1 Ey) 0 Ca: Se 40 50 


The above percentages include waste in kiln dry- 
ing, planing, ripping, cutting and sticking, as ap- 
plied to the net lumber realized, not the amount 
measured into the mill. 

In January, 1925, we put into our own plant 
some unselected birch to cut into an average bill 
of trim. There was measured in 2,248 board feet. 
After the bill was cut and credit given for any 
strip measuring %-inch wide and all ends as long 
as 18 inches we got 1,672 feet net, a loss of 576 
feet. 

Immediately following we selected by handling 
several thousand feet, widths based on 1x4-, 5-, 6 
7-, 8-inch lumber, to cut another house exactly the 
same. 1,906 feet of lumber was taken in. 1,672 
feet net was cut. No credit was made for salvage 
and the loss showed 234 feet. 

On random widths 34 percent loss. 

On specified widths 14 percent loss. 

Or a loss in money of $26.21 per thousand feet 
for lumber costing $127 per thousand. 

The element of loss in kiln drying was partially 
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eliminated as the lumber was kiln dried before 
going into the mill. 

One more question and I am through, that of 
kiln drying. This is a question that should have 
your careful consideration. 

Is it a subject for the grading rules? Shall 
the home builder pay for the waste in making two 
pites at the cherry where “shipping dry’”’ stock is 
peing produced by piling on all the expense of put- 
ting into the kiln and working the moisture down 
to 15 percent, taking it out and shipping it to me 
and the same lumber is hauled directly to my kiln, 
piled on to trucks and the moisture content reduced 
to 8 percent? 

The Forest Products Laboratory says in response 
to my inquiry as to reabsorption of moisture that 
it has only one actual test on this point and that 
a car of California yellow pine dried down to 5 
percent moisture, shipped in a box car requiring 
two weeks or more in transit, did not pick up 
guficient moisture to make it show any change in 
a test that was made. The technical director of 
the laboratory ventures the assertion that 11 per- 
cent of the moisture at the kiln would be added 
under average conditions while in transit, that is, 
6 percent increase to 6-1/6 percent. 

J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the Southern 

Pine Association, says in a letter dated March 31, 
Q95- 
oo the fact that the moisture content 
of lumber, when put into place is of vital im- 
portance, but at the same time, it is a matter 
that is beyond the control of the manufacturer and 
for that reason, is not a subject that can possibly 
be covered by grading rules. Softwood lumber is 
very susceptible to atmospheric condition and even 
when dried to 5 to 7 percent moisture at the mill, 
the chances are it will reabsorb until it has reached 
approximately 10 to 12 percent and in extreme 
cases, probably more. 

The planing mill industry does not hope to 
write into the grading rules a kiln drying clause 
that shall serve as a guaranty against natural 
causes and effects, but it is reasonable to say that 
lumber sold as kiln dried stock should be scien- 
tifically dried and a certificate supplied covering 
the transaction. 

Results from Associational Advertising 

Advertising came in for its part in the con- 
vention when Leroy A. Kling, president of the 
Kling-Gibson Co., advertising agent of Chi- 
cago, addressed the convention on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Advertising Wood Species.’’ He 
told of the many organizations that today are 
advertising their products and how this ‘‘as- 
sociation advertising’’ is bringing results to 
manufacturers of all commodities. He par- 
ticularly pointed out the need today of adver- 
tising for oak, which will soon be advertised 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 
He went into the growth of this class of 
advertising and showed that it was paying 
bigger dividends each year to the various 
members of the association now using this 
method. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session of the institute was 
opened with a short address by C. V. Sweet, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, of Madi- 
son, Wis. Mr. Sweet’s subject was ‘‘Grading 
Rule Studies.’’ He commented on the great 
waste in the lumber industry today, saying 
that from 25 to 60 percent of the lumber 
shipped was wasted. He showed how the 
laboratory was attempting to correct this and 
the many other evils that are facing the 
hardwood industry. 

The larger use of dimension stock through- 
out the United States was commented on by 
Mr. Sweet, who showed the necessity for more 
manufacturers to cut stock to suit the re- 
quirements of the consumer. ‘‘Many large 
manufacturers,’’ he said, ‘‘are doing this to- 
day and it is my belief that more should ar- 
Tange to cut stock to suit the requirements of 
the trade.’? 

Mr. Sweet also mentioned the grading rules 
and spoke of the address of B. F. Dulweber 
which was delivered on Tuesday. He said 
that he agreed with Mr. Dulweber in the main 
and he believed that suitable standards would 
soon be adopted. He spoke of the help that 
the Forest Products Laboratory had rendered 
in this respect and how it has tested out many 
of the proposed rules. 


National Secretary Praises Institute’s Work 


Following the talk of Mr. Sweet, President 
‘orman recognized Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the audience and he 


was asked to say a few words. Mr. Compton 
praised the work of the institute and told 
of the progres§ made since its or- 
ganization three years ago. He said that 
there was a future to such an organization 
and urged the support of all hardwood lumber- 
men. He briefly mentioned the standardiza- 
tion program and said that it is one that the 
association could well afford to get behind and 
push. He also outlined in brief the activities 


of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso-. 


ciation. 

C. B. Peck, mechanical editor of Railway 
Age, New York, made a lengthy address on 
ear construction woods, which was listened 
to with interest by all in attendance as it is a 
subject in which they are vitally interested. 
He gave figures supporting his statements. 

[Nore: The address will appear in a later 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


Reconsideration of the Chance for Forestry 


R. C. Staebner, of Rainelle, W. Va., presi- 
dent of the Appalachian Logging Congress, 
made an address on ‘‘The Chance for For- 
estry,’’ which follows: 


Few lumbermen have ever given real consid- 
eration to the chance for forestry; after a more 
or less casual examination into its merits it has 
been condemned as a beautiful theory, hopeless 
from a practical standpoint. 
largely the fault of foresters because of their 
own lack of confidence in the merits of their 
program under present economic conditions, but 
also the fault of lumbermen in their failure to 
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really concentrate upon the problem their prac- 
tical knowledge of business, and their acumen 
in sizing up present conditions and future 
chances. 

I am asking today for a reconsideration of the 
chance for forestry, especially in its relation to 
hardwoods and the hardwood producer. Because 
I believe the chances are not so hopeless as even 
some of the foresters have admitted, and fur- 
ther that under certain combinations of condi- 
tions, combinations that exist today in some 
cases, and that can be brought about in others, 
forestry offers a practical and profitable busi- 
ness opportunity. 

At the end of the average present day hard- 
wood lumber operation we have on our hands a 
wrecked tract of timber, as a rule thoroughly 
burned over by repeated forest fires; a certain 
amount of young growth, small in size, and 
thrifty or not according to its luck in escaping 
fire; a scattered stand of trees that were too 
small for lumber, and somehow escaped the 
improvement man, and some old rotten and de- 
fective hulks left as worthless. The tract, as a 
rule an asset of very doubtful value, enthusi- 
astically recommended by the owners for a graz- 
ing or fruit farm; but generally sold for a song 
unless a kind government comes along and pur- 
chases it for a forest preserve. 

On this tract are many thousands of dollars 
tied up in abandoned railroad grades and skid 
roads, intrinsically as useful as they ever were, 
but actually useless because there is nothing 
left to haul over them, and now beginning to 
wash and wear away. 

We have also a bunch of second-hand machin- 


This has been ~ 


ery from the sawmill, planing mill, shop and 
woods, which can perhaps be moved to a new lo- 
cation, or offered in the “‘used machinery” col- 
umns in competition with other second-hand ma- 
chinery of the same class, and of a type that is 
coming more and more on the market as opera- 
tions saw out in ever increasing numbers, and 
a type that is less and less in demand as our 
timber resources diminish. 

There are also a lot of buildings—sawmill, 
power houses, shop, planing mill, dry sheds and 
usually a whole town of dwelling houses—not 
worth tearing down, and practically unsalable 
but in very exceptional cases. 

Lastly we have a human organization, built 
up after some years of effort to at least a rea- 
sonable efficiency, now to be scattered to the 
four winds seeking new jobs, and coming into 
competition with other men turned loose from 
other sawed-out jobs in continually increasing 
numbers. 

It is true that the evil day of sawing out can 
be staved off and has been to a certain extent 
by some operators thru the purchase of new 
timber tracts. Nevertheless, the wrecked timber 
lands and worthless buildings have to be aban- 
doned, as weil as the good money spent in woods 
improvements. Of course the second-hand ma- 
chinery and the organization can be moved to 
the new location. But even for those firms that 
have continued in business by new purchases, 
the handwriting is on the wall and the letters 
grow bolder every year. 


Many Advantages in Permanent Operation 


If you are willing now to make the apparently 
violent assumption that forestry is practicable 
and consequently the operation has no end, let 
us see what immediate operating advantages we 
would have. 

The plant installation becomes a permanent 
thing, and whenever a saving in maintenance or 
operating cost will more than pay the interest 
on increased investment, that increased invest- 
ment pays. Moreover, the plant is not depre- 
ciated on the basis of first cost less problematical 
wrecking value divided by the number of feet of 
timber owned, but onthe basis of the actual 
years of usefulness in the building and machin- 
ery. 

The town becomes a real estate development 
proposition, based on sound values, and not a 
burden of loss to be charged pro rata on every 
thousand feet produced. Permanent pleasant 
homes can be built and sold to the employees 
with all that means to them in increased con- 
tent, and to the company in decreased labor 
turnover. Water supply, sewage and lighting 
systems become permanent installations, the lat- 
ter a good place for the profitable disposal of 
waste in power generation, and the former can 
be charged into the prices of the houses and 
lots. It should certainly be possible to derive a 
profit from the town, and not a loss as is usually 
the case. 

Logging is also amenable to the savings re- 
sulting from permanency. Major improvements 
such as main line log-haul can be well built, 
properly ballasted and drained, with permanent 
bridges, thus decreasing the per thousand cost 
of railroad development. No matter how tem- 
porary a railroad is, the basic construction work 
has to be done at a heavy expense, which is all 
thrown away when the line is abandoned. In 
my opinion even the temporary spurs and skid- 
ding roads if properly drained and the drainage 
maintained, can be used again and again. There 
is a possibility here also of sowing grass or 
some other quick growing, heavy root matting 
species immediately after an improvement is out 
of service, to save it from washing away. For 
it is erosion that wears out our improvements 
and destroys them for future use. 

The full useful life of all machinery, equip- 
ment and railroad steel can be got out of them. 
Very few lumber operations ever actually wear 
out any of these things, yet the difference be- 
tween new and second-hand values is very much 
more than the actual wear taken out of the 
equipment, and all of it has to be charged 
against the cost per thousand. 


Makes Personnel Development Possible 


The real tragedy of an average lumber opera- 
tion, and from the truly intelligent business 
viewpoint its greatest loss, is the organization. 
On a permanent operation the real possibilities 
of organization and personnel development can 
be realized. Steady improvement in technique 
and efficiency all over the job from the stump to 
the car can be developed, and its development 
is worth while. This offers possibilities of econ- 
omy and efficiency that are almost incalculable, 
and entirely out of the reach of short time oper- 
ations. It is indeed doubtful if a real lumber 
manufacturing and selling organization can be 
built up on any but a permanent job. 

Now the practicability of forestry depends on 
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the world timber situation, both present and fu- 
ture, on our own domestic timber status now 
and hereafter, and on certain other factors which 
will be taken up later. Although it is impossible 
to weigh precisely these various conditions and 
future trends, yet I believe it is possible to ap- 
proximate them with an accuracy at least equal 
to that upon which many business ventures have 
been based. 

Modern communications and _ transportation 
lay a forestry project open, to a certain degree, 
to competition with the timber resources of all 
the world. According to the best figures avail- 
able there are approximately seven and one-half 
billion acres of forest land producing annually 
some thirty-eight billion cubic feet of wood. The 
present world consumption is in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty-six billion cubic feet. Consequently 
the growth is now about 68 percent of the cut, 
and since this overcutting constantly reduces the 
wood capital upon which the growth is based, 
the proportion of growth to cut becomes less 
every year. 

There is another tremendous factor tending to 
continually increase the disparity between 
growth and cut; viz., the increase of population. 
The world population in 1916 was some seven- 
teen hundred and fifty million people, of which 
about six hundred and fifty million or 37 percent 
were white people of European origin. Toward 
the end of the present century we shall have in 
the neighborhood of three thousand million peo- 
ple, of which at least sixteen hundred million, 
or 53 percent, will be European whites and their 
descendants. The heavy wood users of the world 
are these whites. The minimum annual per 
capita consumption in a typically white conti- 
nent—Europe—is thirty-six cubic feet, and the 
maximum is one hundred eighty-eight in North 
America; whereas, Africa and Asia, typically 
colored continents, consume annually per capita 
only six and nine cubic feet respectively. It is 
probable that the few white people in these two 
continents bring the consumption up to even 
these small figures. 


World’s Lumber Demand Will Double 


If we figure the per capita consumption at 
thirty-six cubic feet, the present European rate, 
which is only three and eight-tenths cubic feet 
above the world average today, although the 
wood using whites will have increased to nearly 
double their present proportion; somewhere 
about 2000 A. D., the world will require one hun- 
dred and eight billion cubic feet of wood per 
year, practically double the present requirements 
and three times the present growth. It is nec- 
essary that we keep always in mind that the 
growing area and consequently the total growth 
of wood is being reduced every year by the over- 
cut, and that the average European consumption 
is only one-fifth of the present North American 
requirements. 

Turning to North America, we find that it 
has at present about fourteen hundred and fifty 
million acres of forest lands, or 19 percent of 
the world’s total. So that the products of 81 per- 
cent of the world’s forest area are available to us 
only at the expense of importing from another 
continent. Consequently between the domestic 
wood and lumber producer and foreign competi- 
tion will always stand the margin of ocean 
freights. 

Present North American forest growth is about 
12 percent of the world’s growth, and amounts to 
some four and one-half billion cubic feet against 
an annual consumption of nearly twenty-eight 
billion, leaving a net deficit of over twenty-three 
billion cubic feet each year. 

Now if the population of North America should 
continue to increase at the present rate, the end 
of the century would see around four hundred 
and fifty million people on this continent, and if 
these people consumed wood at the present rate 
their annual requirements would total the enor- 
mous sum of over eighty-two billion cubic feet, 
or something over eighteen times the present 
yearly growth. 

It is inconceivable, however, that either the 
rate of population growth or the per capita 
wood consumption can be maintained. The in- 
creasing severity of competition for a livelihood 
is bound to decrease the former, although it is 
not unlikely that the year 2000 will see three 
hundred million people on our continent. The 
scarcity and high prices of all kinds of wood 
products are bound to cut down the demand for 
wood. Yet if we divide our present per capita 
requirements in half (which, remember, we can 
not do without greatly lowering our standard of 
living all along the line) we shall still require 
twenty-eight billion cubic feet of wood annually, 
or more than six times our present growth, yet 
barely one billion cubic feet over our present day 
total yearly consumption. 

The present stand of timber of all kinds in 
the United States itself is estimated at seven 


hundred and fifty billion cubic feet. With an 
excess of annual cut over growth of more than 
twenty billion cubic feet, we can figure our tim- 
ber practicaly cut out in forty years, but say 
fifty years if you like. When our timber is gone 
we can perhaps turn to other countries in the 
same way that Europe has drawn on us. Where 
shall we go? 


America’s Future Needs Exceed Supply 


If we could get all the timber in Canada, 
Alaska and Mexico, our present rate of cut 
could be maintained some twenty years longer. 
In other words, making allowances for under 
statement of timber resources and for growth, 
the present rate of wood consumption in the 
United States alone would use up in seventy 
years and probably less practically all the tim- 
ber on the North American continent. 

Asia, Africa and South America are the re- 
maining continents with large undeveloped tim- 
ber resources, and could undoubtedly supply our 
wants for many years to come, could we have 
these timber resources all to ourselves. But in 
addition to the expense of ocean freights there 
would be encountered the very heavy expense 
incident to industrial development in foreign 
lands under strange governments and among 
people very different from us in custom and tra- 
dition. Moreover about two-thirds of the total 
forest area in these three continents consists of 
tropical hardwoods, of practically unknown tech- 
nical qualities, and exploitable only under the 
dreadful handicaps of boiling temperature and 
scourging tropical diseases. 

Now it is not maintained that the figures 
herein set forth are accurate in the precise 
mathematical sense, yet they are accurate to a 
reasonable degree, and when taken together 
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they undoubtedly give a true picture of the com- 
ing timber situation. 

The future of forestry is assured, and I am 
almost sorry that it is, for it means eventually 
an inconceivable binding economy in the use of 
wood, an anxious, indeed a desperate search for 
substitutes, and a general lowering of the stand- 
ard of living in all phases of life where wood 
and its products enter, and they are legion. 

It remains now to look at the present chance 
for forestry. As I see it, this depends on five 
vital factors: the growth of timber, fire risk, 
taxes, interest and the danger that substitutes 
may be discovered that will greatly decrease the 
demand for wood. 


Mature and Cut-Over as Operating Basis 


When we get together our tract upon which 
we are going to operate continuously it is not 
necessary, nor is it desirable to buy all the tim- 
ber ready to cut now. We need, to be sure, a 
good block of mature timber to start on, but in 
addition we want a block of cut-over land, cut 
over varying numbers of years ago, and the 
nearer we can get our age divided in our cut-over 
lands the better off we are. Of course we can 
not get together a perfect distribution of timber 
ages or what the forester calls a normal forest, 
but we can approximate it. It is my opinion, fur- 
thermore, that the present day market price of 
cut-over second growth lands is considerably be- 
low their actual values as potential forestry 
tracts. In any event you are not forced to buy 
your whole acreage in mature timber, nor are 
you forced to buy naked land and wait seventy- 
five or one hundred years for it to grow. 

Forest research is only beginning to get us 





the figures on growth rate. We have available 
now yield tables for well stocked Appalachian 
hardwoods, based on the trees ten inches anq 
over which show a yield of 12,300 feet an acre 
on average mountain land at seventy years of 
age, a yearly average growth of one hundred 
seventy-five feet an acre. Now since you may 
not be able to buy well stocked land we wil] 
figure on a growth of one hundred feet an acre 
per year, which I am certain can be actually 
exceeded. This would give us a land require. 
ment of ten thousand acres for every million 
feet of annual production, and all the time yoy 
can be increasing your growth per acre by 
proper handling. 


Hardwood Fire Hazard Not High 


The hardwood lumberman, while not immune 
to fire risk, is in a far more fortunate situation 
than he who handles softwoods. Except for two 
comparatively short spells in the spring and fall, 
hardwood forests are not in danger of fire; when 
green they will not burn and after the fall rains 
set in our deciduous timber is nearly always safe 
until the dry spell between winter and the com- 
ing of the leaves. I do not believe these danger 
spells total over three months in any of our 
hardwood country. In States that are anywhere 
near the mark in modern forest laws and pro- 
tective systems, 1 to 2 cents an acre a year 
should properly protect any reasonably sized 
body of hardwood timber. 

Coming to the question of taxes, that bugbear 
of all foresters, and the unanswerable argument 
of lumbermen against forestry, is it really so 
formidable a bar? In the first place we do not 
have a full acreage of mature timber, but one 
made up as far as possible of different ages and 
therefore different values from a taxation stand- 
point. Since assessments are based on today’s 
values our tax burden will be an average of the 
values represented, and should not be over one- 
half of that of a mature stand of the same acre- 
age. 

Sometimes I think that foresters are making a 
mistake in working for the yield tax, forgetting 
the effect of our present methods on a normal 
forest. I have faith, furthermore, in the average 
assessor arriving at a fair valuation in compari- 
son with other property, under our traditional 
tax system. Whereas, nobody knows what they 
will do with a yield tax, especially when they 
assess the rest of the property not subject to it. 
Nor am I fully resigned to the belief that for- 
estry needs to be or should be especially favored 
in taxation. 


Savings Reduce Production Cost 


The question of interest compounding all the 
time, with its awful insistency and swift pro- 
gression is the most serious of all. If we can 
run every day and pay as we go, at least we can 
cut out the compounding of both interest and 
taxes. Furthermore, against interest as an ex- 
pense we can set up certain savings possible to 
continuous production only, savings that will 
decrease our production cost per unit: 


1. We can get out of all our eguipment its 
full useful life. 


2. We can use the money sunk in improve- 
ments over and over again. 


3. The burden of our town and dwellings can 
be entirely lifted from the cost of production. 


4. The growth of timber itself will partially 
at least offset interest charges. 


5. The basic land values will be continuously 
productive and will never have to be unloaded 
into the cost of product. 


6. The rise of stumpage values will be a fac- 
tor; although occasionally they slump tempo- 
rarily, in the long run there is bound to be 4 
steady rise. 


7. The possibilities of organization develop- 
ment, attainable on a permanent operation, are 
to my mind the surest offset to increased for- 
estry cost of all the items enumerated. 


No Likelihood of Reduced Demand 


The danger of substitutes driving wood out of 
the market is, I believe, very, very slight. In 
the first place woods possess certain technical 
qualities that no invention of man has yet re- 
produced, nor is likely to. Hardwoods, further- 
more, are used more for their technical qualities 
per se than softwoods. Then, too, many W 
substitutes themselves are based on wood fibre, 
thus actually increasing wood consumption. In- 
creasing population and expanding industrial de- 
velopment always have and, I think, always will 
increase the total wood demand. 

Lumbermen have habitually put the general 
question to foresters, ‘‘Does forestry pay?” and 
expected a ves or no answer. But such a ques- 
tion is as absurd as the same question about 
any business. Some business ventures pay: 
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many do not. Some are hopeless from the start 
from impossible location or other physical fac- 


tors, some fail through improper management. 


So it is with forestry. There exist today, or can 
pe brought into existence combinations of tim- 
ber and other factors that with proper manage- 
ment would make forestry a profitable venture. 
Of course, there are, as well, many absolutely 
hopeless situations. I doubt if forestry will ever 
pay the lavish dividends that some fortunate 
Jumber companies have been able to reap. Yet 
the general tendency in all lines of business is 
for profit margins to diminish, and if there are 
any exceptions to the law of diminishing profit 
margins they are agriculture and forestry. 

That the first few years of a bona fide forestry 
operation would be hard ones there is no doubt. 
There would be many new kinds of problems to 
solve, unknown to the old regime of lumbermen. 
These difficulties would decrease constantly with 
the passing of time, as population increased 
while timber supplies diminished. I honestly 
pelieve that a forestry venture, intelligently se- 
lected, properly financed, judiciously organized 
and skillfully handled can be made to pay from 
now on. 


Endorse Work of Box Association 


Raymond Watts, of Chicago, made a short 
talk on the work of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, and showed specimens 
of the advertising contemplated to further the 
use of wood boxes. 

On motion of W. B. Morgan, of New Or- 
leans, La., following the address of Mr. Watts, 
the convention endorsed the work of the box 
manufacturers’ association and urged all 
members cutting box material to join the as- 
sociation and share in its activities. The cost 
of membership was announced as 5 cents a 
thousand feet. 


Speaks on Hardwood Phase of Forestry 


The final address on the program was de- 
livered by L. C. Bell, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, whose subject was 
“The Present Status of Public Forestry 
Measures. ”’ 

In introducing his subject, Mr. Bell said that 
inasmuch as the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute is the only national association of lumber 
manufacturers, he thought it proper that his re- 
marks be confined largely to the hardwood phase 
of forestry and reforestation. This was all the 
more important, he said, inasmuch as considera- 
tions which apply to the softwoods and to the 
sections where they grow are not applicable to 
hardwood and the sections where they grow. He 
said that it appeared that most of the areas now 
producing softwoods will be primarily adaptable 
to the reproduction of softwood timber. This, 
he said, is not true of the hardwood producing 
areas, the greater part of which is adaptable to 
agriculture and is employed for that purpose 
after the timber is removed. Trees of softwood 
varieties are of quick growth, and, in some cases, 
he said, can be harvested at from twenty years 
of age up. Hardwoods, however, are of a much 
slower growth and are not matured for economic 
harvest until they are 150 years old or older. Mr. 
Bell said that it has been conservatively esti- 
mated that the tax burden alone at assessed 
values and rates of taxation, obtaining in the 
past, considering the taxes only as the whole of 
the capital investment, and reckoning compound 
interest at 8 percent, would amount to over 
$10,000 an acre. These are the figures, he said, 
fora valuation of $5 an acre and a tax rate of 
$2 on $100 for 150 years. 

The hardwood area of the great Appalachian 
Section, he said, averages a stand of about 5,000 
feet an acre. It is reported, he said, that it cost 
Henry Ford $2.50 a thousand to handle and burn 
the slash in his hardwood forests in the upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. As this burning of slash 
reduced the cost of logging 75 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand, the net cost of disposing of the brush was 
from $1.50 to $1.75 a thousand feet. Though this 
would be low for Appalachian and southern 
hardwood areas, it would amount to $8.75 an 
acre. Assuming this to be the first cost invest- 
Ment and’ that 150 years would be required to 
Produce mature timber, the investment alone 
Would amount in 150 years at 6 percent com- 
bounded, to $54,687.50. On this basis the timber 
Would cost $10,937.50 a thousand, board measure. 
Adding the clearing and brush disposal invest- 
Ment and the tax investment, Mr. Bell showed 
that the total investment in one acre of timber 
Would be $65,084.78, or $14,016.95 a thousand 
board feet. 

Regrowing Hardwoods Is Public Problem 
At this point Mr. Bell quoted the Forest Serv- 
é to the effect that little of the very old high 
grade timber of virgin forest would be replaced 


except in public forests. It is clear, therefore, 
he said, that it is unthinkable that private own- 
ers of land should attempt to grow hardwood 
trees for the future. The problem of providing 
hardwood forests for the future generation, he 
said, is difficult, and he had undertaken in be- 
half of the institute to demonstrate to the Senate 
committee, that it-is a public problem. While he 
was making his statement to the committee, he 
said the chief forester asked if his solution of 
the problem is public ownership. Mr. Bell’s 
reply was that the question of reforesting in the 
hardwood territory, such lands as are not sus- 
ceptible to use for any other purpose, is largely 
a question of public ownership and that such is 
the view of the manufacturers and hardwood 
people generally, although they do not believe in 
the public ownership of industries, and do not 
believe in governmental exploitation of natural 
resources. Asked by the chief forester if he 
thought the Government or the States should 
acquire the thirty million acres of land in the 
Appalachian hardwood belt, he said he replied 
that he was not prepared to advocate public 
ownership on that scale, but was prepared to 
say that if the public wants hardwood timber to 
be regrown on those areas it can not with any 
degree of confidence look to the private owners 
to provide that timber. Mr. Bell said he gath- 
ered from what the chief forester said, that he 
thought the Government should not take over 
such lands and make the matter of reproduction 
of hardwood timber a public matter. He gath- 
ered also from the chief forester’s statements 
during the hearing of the committee, that the 
idea of selective logging should be enforced upon 
the private operation of private property. “As 
I understood his position,’’ said Mr. Bell, ‘‘it is 
that inasmuch as hardwood forests are com- 
posed of growth all the way from 200 years and 
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more old, ‘down to the little poles that have 
sprouted in the last three or four years,’ selective 
logging should be enforced and fire protection 
accorded in order that future harvests of timber 
might be secured.”’ 

“Why should a man who purchases timber 
from a land owner, with a right to remove it 
within two years, after which he would have no 
interest of any kind in the land or the timber 
on it, be required when he cuts the timber he 
purchased to spend $8.75 an acre in cultivating 
the little poles two and three years old, so that 
someone may harvest them as mature trees 200 
years hence?” asked Mr. Bell. 

Hardwood lumbermen, he said, have no quar- 
rel with such a policy when applied to publicly 
owned lands, but feel that it can have no place 
as applied to private property, unless it results 
from the decision of the owners themselves. 


Public Control of Private Operations? 


Continuing, Mr. Bell quoted from a statement 
made by the chief forester in December, 1923, 
the following as indicating his views: ‘‘That the 
starting point has got to be the right of the 
public to tell the logger that the cut-over land, 
when he is through with it, must be left in a 
productive condition; that in the process of con- 
verting the valuable natural resources on these 
lands into cash, reasonable provision for a fu- 
ture growth of timber must be made and its cost 
absorbed as a part of the logging operation.”’ 

One of the cardinal points of the chief for- 
ester’s policy, Mr. Bell said, was to be that “all 
timber shall be cut in accordance with the rules 
and regulations’ of the Forest Service. From 


the statements quoted, Mr. Bell said, it was a 
fair inference that the chief forester ‘“‘would be 
willing to place upon the lumber consumers of 
this country and the manufacturers of lumber, 
the cost, or at least a greatly disproportionate 
part of a burden so great that he confessed it 
was too great for the Government itself to as- 
sume.’’ His idea, Mr. Bell said, ‘‘seemed to be 
that there was a moral if not a legal obligation 
upon the lumberman and the lumber consumer 
to replace the lumber manufactured and used. 
If that philosophy is sound,” Mr. Bell asked, 
then may lumbermen not expect to see it carried 
to its logical conclusion; requiring, for example, 
the farmer to replace in the soil the elements of 
fertility withdrawn in crops? 

The fact is, he said, that there are two dis- 
tinct schools of thought on this subject of re- 
forestation. The difference of opinion is not 
confined to forestry, but is found in evidence 
with respect to many other subjects dealt with 
in actual or proposed legislation. It seemed to 
him, he said, that the difference was between 
those who believe in paternalism, and those who 
believe in the time-honored system of individ- 
ualism. In the first group he would put such 
men as Gifford Pinchot, and others who favored 
public control over private lumbering operations 
as proposed in the Pinchot bill a few years ago. 

At this stage Mr. Bell said: “I desire to make 
it most emphatic that I have no reflection to 
make on the honesty of purpose of the chief for- 
ester or the integrity of the administration of 
the Forest Service. The chief forester is a high- 
minded, honest and honorable gentleman, and so 
far as I know no breath of suspicion has at- 
tached, nor do I believe under his administra- 
tion will ever attach, to the integrity of its ad- 
ministration. But if he is right in some of his 
views and policies, as I understand them, then 
many of us, I may say I believe, the majority of 
hardwood lumber users and producers, are 
wrong.” 


Industry Favors Sound Forestry Measures 


The lumber industry, Mr. Bell said, was put 
in a false light before the country by such men 
as Pinchot and his followers, being pointed to 
as opposing any constructive measures what- 
ever. He thought, he said, it was shown before 
the Senate committee, especially through the 
representatives of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, ‘‘that the most sincere, 
practical, consistent and effective champions of 
safe and sane measures and policies respecting 
our forestry problems have been” the lumber- 
men. Representatives of the institute, he said, 
criticised before the Senate committee legisla- 
tion that would give to ‘‘the secretary of agri- 
culture, or to any other administrative official 
authority to prescribe regulations governing the 
subject after the law was passed, without dis- 
closing in advance what the character and pur- 
port of those regulations would be.’ Hardwood 
lumbermen, he said, asked that the public be 
apprised while the Senate committee was inves- 
tigating the subject, what the proposed regula- 
tions would be, at least in tentative form, so 
that they might be tested by examination and 
debate, and so that the Senate committee might 
throw around the industry such safeguards as it 
should have. This challenge is not met, but in- 
stead it was made known that efforts would be 
confined to the subject of fire protection, tax 
investigation, research etc. 

Mr. Bell then told of the compromise that re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Clarke-McNary 
law and summarized the provisions of that stat- 
ute. Since the law has become effective, he 
said, the Forest Service has issued a statement 
giving some idea what is proposed to do under 
the law. This is merely tentative, he said, and 
makes no final declaration of policy, nor does it 
give a tentative draft of the proposed laws which 
the secretary of agriculture will direct the States 
to enact in order to participate in the Federal 
funds, nor is there any draft of proposed regu- 
lations. Referring to the cojperative features of 
the law, he said that the statement of policy 
proposed the expenditures shall be borne as fol- 
lows: One-half by the land owners, one-fourth 
by the State, and one-fourth by the Federal gov- 
ernment. The statement also suggests that the 
States should require the lumber producing in- 
dustry to bear all the cost of protecting the 
standing merchantable timber, in addition to 
paying its proportion of the taxes for protecting 
lands which carry no merchantable timber, but 
upon which it is expected to grow timber for fu- 
ture generations. He hoped, he said, that the 
final statement of policy will bear small resem- 


, blance to the tentative draft. 


Makes Definite Reforestation Proposal 
“Let us beg the gentlemen who have this mat- 
ter in charge,’’ he said, ‘‘not to fall into the 
grievous error of endeavoring under the elastic, 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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Softwood Standardization Conference Continues the Dual Standard 


For a Year—Will Study Methods of Merchandising Short Lengths 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1- 
The Third General Softwood 
Lumber Standardization Confer 





ence, held under the auspices of 
the Department of Commerce, 
called to order today by Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
made notable progress toward 
further simplification and stand- 
ardization, but reached no final 
decision on the question of 
whether there shall be a single 
or a double standard. 

The final action on this im- 
portant point was to adopt unani- 
mously a motion that the present 
standard and extra standard be 
continued for another year, the 
Forest Products Laboratory, with 
such outside assistance as it may 
desire, meanwhile making a fur- 
ther study with a view to estab- 
lishing the facts and composing 
the dispute, and submitting its 
report to the next general confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Hoover referred humorous- 
ly to this dispute as the ‘‘hattle 
of the thirty-second.’’ At his 
suggestion a committee of five re- 
tailers and five manufacturers met 
in his office between the morning 
and afternoon sessions and sought 
to iron out the matter of stand- 
ard and extra standard. They 
failed to solve the problem and 
the action above noted was the 
result. In taking this action the 
Laboratory was advised that it is 
desirable to adopt a single stand- 
ard if that is found possible. This 
was clearly indicated by the dis- 
cussion today. 

On the whole the conference 
was a harmonious one. Sharp dif- 
ferences developed as a matter of 
course. It was well known in ad- 
vanee that differences existed. 
But sharp words and bitter de- 
bate were lacking. All hands ap- 
parently were agreed that very 
great progress had been made in 
the standardization movement, 
and remaining problems will be 
ironed out in time. Both See- 
retary Hoover and Col. W. B. Greeley, chief 
of the Forest Service, stated frankly that. it 
was not to be expected that the whole job 
would be done at once, and expressed gratifica- 
tion at the remarkable progress so far made. 


Secretary Hoover Reviews Progress Made 
In opening the conference Mr. Hoover said: 


This is the third annual conference of lumber 
associations and important consuming trades in 
coéperation with the Department of Commerce, 
for the creation and development of standards 
of quality and of the adoption of dimensions in 
lumber better adapted for use. The purpose of 
these annual conferences and of the committees 
which have served throughout these years has 
been to develop out of the industry itself con- 
structive conservation of timber resources on the 
one hand, and the correction of abuses in trade 
on the other. 

Three years ago we initiated this work as a 
practical attack by practical men in business 
upon the greatest problem of conservation in our 
country. We knew then, as we know now, that 
two-thirds of the original primeval forests of 
our country had been cut. We know that we 
are now cutting at the rate of 25 million cubic 
feet per annum and that growing forests were 
coming on at only 6 million cubic feet per annum. 
We were aware of an equally vital fact that 
between the cutting of the forest and the final 
use of the wood nearly 65 percent of the total 
volume was lost. 


This conference of men of practical character 
have not believed in perfection, but we have 
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John W. Blodgett, chairman of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, at the request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made the fol- 


lowing statement: 

The outstanding feature of the conference was 
the result of the questionnaire, showing in 
graphic form the extent to which American 
Lumber Standards have already been adopted. 
This result was a most agreeable disclosure to 
Secretary Hoover, as well as to all those in 
attendance at the conference. 

Another outstanding feature was the very 
marked betterment in the attitude of the vari- 
ous branches of the trade toward each other, as 
well as the evident increased interest and belief 
in the standardization movement. There ap- 
peared to be a deeper appreciation of the value 
of the movement not only to the industry at 
large, but in the way of conservation and in the 
protection of the ultimate consumer. 

Two very notable accomplishments of this 


of the work we have been carry- 
ing on for three years. I am glad 
to say that out of these three 
years of pioneering in construc- 
tive work by this industry itself 
we will be able to announce within 
the next two days an enlarged 
organization of the whole wood 
using industry for much further 
development of these ideas. You 
are aware that such organization 
has been under discussion since 
our conference a year ago. Such 
enlarged organization is necessary 
to secure the enforcement of your 
own determinations. But more eg- 
pecially has it become vital that a 
great movement to which you 
have coéperated in giving initia- 
tive and impulse should be ex- 
tended throughout the wood using 
industries. This enlargement of 
this field and its visions beyond 
the lumber industry is the natural 
and logical step of practical dem- 
onstration given here that indus- 
tries themselves can eliminate 





lengths to fit his needs. 
standpoint cannot be overestimated. 

The surveys made of consumption uses of short lengths indicated 
clearly that there was far more short lumber consumed than was pro- 
duced in even the best and closest manufacture. 


conference were: 


2. Provision for setting up a representative committee to suggest meth- 
ods of merchandising short lumber, to the end that more short lumber 
may be sold to the consumer whose needs demand it, rather than have 
the consumer still follow the established practice of cutting up long 
The importance of this from a conservation 


known that if better utilization only to twenty- 
five units out of sixty-five could be brought about, 
we would be conserving more timber each year 
than the annual growth of our country. Nor was 
it expected that this great measure of conserva- 
tion could be brought about all at once or in any 
single branch of the wood using industries. But 
these conferences have been the first effort by 
industry itself to make a start on a scientific, 
practical and commercial basis. It is not enough 
to preach generalities in conservation. Conserva- 
tion ex bunk has to result in more trees or in 
the better utilization of the trees that are cut. 
Nor can these things be valued in dramatic 
terms. It is a hard and difficult technology that 
must be perfected step by step. I am glad to 
tell you that the survey made shows that during 
the last quarter the standards already established 
have been used in the movement of nearly 90 
percent of all the lumber in the country. This 
is indeed a most astonishing success. It has 
been estimated by responsible members of the 
industry that the waste already eliminated by 
this work exceeds $200,000,000 per annum. What- 
ever it may be it is just as important to the 
public as a reduction of taxes. 

The work of this annual conference has not 
alone represented the determination and very 
considerable acceptance of many major items 
in standards of quality and dimensions. It has 
given a leadership to thought as to practical 
methods of conservation as opposed to mere 
preachment. 

The general conference of wood-using indus- 
tries, held in Washington a few months ago, 
when a more extended program was recom- 
mended by the industries, was the direct product 


1. The addition of basic provisions for the 
grading of softwood factory lumber. 
provisions were the product of very many conferences between representa- 
tives of the producing, distributing and consuming interests. 

2. The adoption of basic provisions for the selection of softwood lumber 
and timbers where working stresses are required. These furnish a basis 
for the preparation of specifications by construction engineers and archi- 
tects and are a matter of far greater importance, both to the industry and 
to the interests that purchase lumber for stress purposes, than would 
appear at casual glance. 

Two investigations were provided for, both of which are of outstanding 
importance: 

1. Provision for an investigation by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
with such other aid as it may see fit to summon, to determine the relative 
fitness of various sizes for the principal uses to which lumber is put, with 
a view to bringing about reduction of the number of sizes as far as possible. 


abuses and can make constructive 
elimination of economic waste; 
that they can do it in the public 
interests and in a sense of public 
service. 

As I have said, I believe this 
new organization in the codpera- 
tive branches of the wood using 
industries and the wider field of 
consuming industries will in turn 
greatly support the work which 
your organization has been Carry- 
ing on. By the linking together 
of these closely related industries 
we will be able to devise methods 
which will assist you in securing 
the larger enforcement of the vol- 
untary grades and standards you 
have established. Further propo- 
sals of grades, standards and 
dimensional measures will be made 
by your Central committee for 
your consideration, and they will 
lay before you suggestions for bet- 
ter enforcement of better stand- 
ards already erected. 

There has perhaps been some 
minor objection to standards set 
up, although I have heard sur- 
prisingly little of it. Neverthe- 
less, Iam aware that vested habit 
resents every change just as much 
as vested money. But one object 
of annual conferences is to take 
into account constructive critic- 
ism, to develop the practical pur- 
poses of acceptance and enforcement which we 
all have in view. The problem of enforcement 
of purely voluntary agreements for the elimina- 
tion of abuses and waste in industry is a prob- 
lem we must solve if industry is to govern itself 
and protect itself from interference by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Coédperation of All Consumers Needed 

The consumer is the person who has the most 


These 


to gain from work of these conferences for 


through protection from fraud and preservation 
of forest he is the ultimate gainer. Also, he 
has the power to enforce these standards. If 
the consumer can be brought to place all orders 
on the specification of American Lumber Stand- 
ards he is not only protecting himself but is 
promoting the vital interests of the country. Our 
railroads, our constructors, builders, architects, 
wholesale and retail dealers can, if they will 
codperate, put these measures in force, and 
we have seen a very large movement toward 
this codperation. 


I am also interested in this problem for its 
further importance than its great purpose In 
conservation or elimination of abuses because 
here is one of the largest of our industries tak- 
ing a leadership in the improvement of the most 
complex Of technical and trade practices, doing 
it at the hands of men actually in the business 
itself, and doing it with a resolution that it 18 
up to the industry to demonstrate its full pur- 
pose as a part of our national life. Above all, 
it is accomplishing these ends by voluntary ac- 
tion, not by the extension of law. I am con- 
vineed that if your difficult problem can be fought 
out on this line you will have demonstrated 
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that our business problems can be solved better 
in public interest by industry itself than by 
government regulation. 


Forest Chief Points To Progress Made 


Following his opening remarks, Mr. Hoover 
introduced Col. Greeley, who received a welcome 
second only to that accorded the Secretary 
himself. Col. Greeley spoke briefly and to the 
point. 

We are here today for constructive work rather 
than words, he said. I do want to say, however, 
that the progress made in standardization has 
been of the utmost gratification to those of us 
who have been working with this problem for 
many years. It is the greatest forward step ever 
taken by any forest industry. The progress 
made warrants taking up the large work which 
Mr. Hoover has referred to. A good deal remains 
to be done. Additional things will be brought 
to your attention from time to time. Rome was 
not built in a day, and we can not work out all 
details and solutions of standardization in a day. 

Col. Greeley referred to the fact that the 
Forest Service had been in conference with the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards on 
the standardization and simplification of names 
of commercial trees. This he regarded as an 
important phase, more so than many lumber 
manufacturers and consumers have realized. 

We do not ask lumbermen to sell botany, he 
said, but feel it is very important to adopt 
standard names. By way of illustration, I was 
walking down the street the other day and saw 
on display a beautiful bedroom set. I asked what 
it was. The dealer called it ‘Swamp walnut.’’ 
It actually was our old friend black cottonwood 
parading under a new name and color. If names 
were standardized this sort of thing would not 
happen. 

Col. Greeley said there were some things in the 
revised standards to be acted upon today that 
will bear further study. One of these, he 
pointed out, is commercial dry shipping weight. 
He referred to the complications in this par- 
ticular problem. He also thought it advisable to 
get into the standards themselves a fairly 
specific definition of the grades themselves, 
which, he said, had been dealt with so far in 
rather general terms. Specific definition is 
highly important, Col. Greeley added, so the 
consumer will have a reliable reference to 
which he can turn with confidence. 


Conference Gets Down To Business 


These preliminaries over, Secretary Hoover 
presented John W. Blodgett, chairman of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, who 
promptly got the conference down to business. 
He paused long enough to remark that it was a 
very good thing to have Mr. Hoover remind 
the conference at least once a year that it is a 
fine thing for the industry to do its own house 
cleaning rather than have the gentlemen down 
on Capitol Hill, who know nothing about it, do 
it for them. He expressed appreciation of Col. 
Greeley’s remarks. 


Mr. Blodgett recommended that the confer- 
ence pass over all matter appearing in small 
type in the printed revised and supplementary 
recommended American Lumber’ Standards, 
which had been distributed, since new matter 
appeared in bold face type and the matter in 
smaller type had previously been adopted. In 
this connection he stated that supplemental 
parts had been submitted by the Central Com- 
mittee and nearly all of them had likewise been 
recommended by the Consulting Committee. 

At this point F. L. Lowrie, of the F. L. 
Lowrie Lumber Co., Detroit, and president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, remarked that the retailers and manu- 
facturers were in absolute accord in almost 
everything but two points, which he desired to 
discuss. Chairman Blodgett interrupted to re- 
mind him that it is necessary to go on record, 
and that that was what Mr. Hoover had in mind 
at the outset in suggesting the appointment of 
4 committee to meet with him, Col. Greeley 
and Carlile P. Winslow, director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, after the morning ses- 
sion. He pointed out that no matter how 
hearly they were agreed it must be a matter of 
tecord. The retailers had held a meeting in 
advance of the conference and discussed the 
points of difference with Mr. Hoover last night. 

In the interest of expedition, Chairman 


Blodgett called upon Chester J. Hogue, of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, to explain 
Appendix A of the revised and supplementary 
standards, dealing with standard commercial 
names for lumber cut from the principal species. 
Mr. Hogue pointed out that no changes had 
been made under cedar. In cypress, he said, 
the idea was to group all under the single 
species ‘‘southern ecypress.’? He pointed out, 
on the other hand, the necessity for differentiat- 
ing between the hemlocks, hence the proposal 
of ‘*West Coast hemlock’’ instead of ‘‘ west- 
ern hemlock.’’ To the man along the Atlantic 
Coast, Mr. Hogue said, any hemlock west of 
Buffalo was ‘‘western hemlock,’’?’ when as a 
matter of fact this hemlock grows only west 
of the Cascade Mountains. Therefore the hem- 
locks are divided into ‘‘eastern,’’ ‘‘mountain’’ 
and ‘* West Coast’’ hemlock, each being quite 
a distinct species. After Mr. Hogue had brief- 
ly explained the appendix it was formally 
adopted by unanimous vote, as was the single 
paragraph of new language embodied in Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards under ‘‘ Nomenclature 
of Commercial Softwoods,’’ which appears as 
paragraph 7 in the revised print and reads as 
follows: 

The Standard Commercial Names for lumber 
cut from the principal species of softwoods as 
shown in attached Appendix A, shall be.used 
in the formulation of lumber grading rules and 
in the construction of contracts and the terms of 
purchase and sale of lumber thereunder. 

Then follow the provisions under ‘‘ Yard 
Lumber’’ heretofore adopted. 


Discuss New Recommendations 


C. C. Sheppard, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was next called upon to discuss the new 
matter recommended by the Central Committee 
under ‘‘ Definitions of Defects and Blemishes,’? 
as they appear in the revised print, as para- 
graphs 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 22. There 
was some discussion of paragraph 22, Mr. Shep- 
pard proposing a substitute recommended by 
the Manufacturers Standardization Committee, 
which he later withdrew. It was intended pri- 
marily to meet a particular problem confront- 
ing the Western Pine Manufacturers Association 
mills and the chief point of the objections ad- 
vanced was that it was hardly proper and fair 
to attempt to take care of a particular situa- 
tion in standards made general for the entire 
country. 

Paragraph 22, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed following the withdrawal of the substitute, 
reads: 

Mixed grades, other than the two highest rec- 
ognized grades for each species, not specifying 
the proportion of each grade, are not American 
Standard grades. 

The substitute proposed would read: 

That regional associations of manufacturers 
be requested to amend their rules to define there- 
in any standard mixed grades now recognized in 
the shipping practices of those associations. 

The other paragraphs were previously adopted 
by unanimous vote. They follow: 

15. The defects and blemishes, enumerated in 
the rules for grading yard lumber of any species 
under the American Lumber Standards, shall be 
defined within the limits of the ‘Definitions of 
Maximum Defects and Blemishes” as shown in 
attached Appendix B. 

16. The grading of lumber can not be con- 
sidered as an exact science, because it is based 
on a visual inspection of each piece and on the 
judgment of the grader. The provisions of these 
specifications, however, are sufficiently explicit 
to establish 5 percent below grade as a reason- 
able variation between graders. 

17. Except in dimension, the grade of yard 
lumber, rough or surfaced two sides, shall be 
determined from the better or face side of the 
piece, and lumber which is surfaced one side only 
shall be graded from the surfaced side. 

18. The rules for yard lumber prescribe the 
number and extent of defects and blemishes per- 
mitted in the poorest pieces admissible in each 
grade. 

19. The number of defects and blemishes per- 
mitted varies as the area of the piece to be 
graded increases or diminishes in respect to the 
standard size specified, but the size of the de- 
fects must not exceed that allowed by the grad- 
ing rules. 

20. When defects or blemishes not described in 


these grading rules are encountered, they will 
be considered as equivalent to known defects 
according to their damaging effect upon the 
piece in the grade under consideration. It must 
be recognized, too, that a combination or extent 
of described defects may exist which may be 
considered equivalent to defects specified. 


Contends For Single Standard 


Size standards came on next for discussion, 
and Charles Hill, New York, of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, and the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, obtained the floor in an 
effort to convert the conference to the ideas 
which he has long advocated. The conference 
listened with obvious interest to what he had 
to say. As usual, he said it well and rather 
emphatically, but withal in excellent temper. 
By way of illustration that the double stand- 
ard is unnecessary, he offered a graphie ex- 
hibit. He contended that the present stand- 
ard board is produced with a waste of 4 per- 
cent, in material; and a waste of $2.40 on the 
basis of $60 per 1000 feet. In flooring, he 
said, the standard represents a waste of 5 per- 
cent, necessitating added material and labor 
cost for the home builder. He had an exhibit 
of flooring, and other exhibits. In order to 
make a standard thickness, he insisted, it was 
necessary for him to waste material that might 
better be used. In other words, in order to 
cover a certain flooring space so many pieces 
that he is accustomed to manufacture are re- 
quired. With the standard in 4 given space 
he finds himself one piece shy. His old customer 
wants to know where the piece is. ‘‘I burned 
it up to save freight,’’ he said. The customer 
thought that a new doctrine. He had heard 
of sacrificing a cargo to save a ship, but it was 
a new idea to him to burn up lumber to save 
freight. Mr. Hill had a bag of shavings as 
part of his exhibit. ‘‘There is the missing 
board,’’ he declared dramatically. On a truck- 
load of standard boards, he declared he would 
have 20 bags of shavings to burn. On a ear- 
load the number would be 200 bags. 


Mr. Hill said he had some export trade and 
he did not want his customers who visit Kurope 
to return and taunt him on selling ‘‘better’’ 
lumber than he sold to them at home. The 
export trade, he added, insists on a 12-inch 
board 1 inch thick. When they get a board 
12 feet long, 12 inches wide and 1 ineh thick 
they know they have 12 board feet. They are 
said to be poor, ignorant people who cannot 
figure out the number of board feet except 
on this basis. Mr. Hill thought it would be a 
fine idea to send some of those same poor, 
ignorant people here to educate our own lumber- 
men, declaring ‘‘they don’t know it yet.’’ 
Continuing, Mr. Hill said: 


‘*T tell the dealer I will sell him full size 
lumber for one part of his yard and thin size 
for another part. He asks me, ‘What kind of a 
merchant are you?’ and I must say ‘I am no 
merchant at all.’ ’’ 

He declared that the public demands the 
extra standards, and the architect wants them. 
This reaction has been indicated in recent ‘‘ Own 
Your Own Home’’ expositions where the two 
standards have been shown, he added. Mr. 
Hill insisted he wanted sizes that work out 
in accordance with rational standards. ‘‘ You 
say I can sell my lumber anywhere,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘That is true, but I realize there is a 
value in the American Lumber Standards.’’ 

He offered a substitute for the extra stand- 
ard column, which was later defeated, the con- 
ference standing by the report of the Central 
Committee, which in its final form was some- 
what modified from the printed form. The 
extra standard thickness was eliminated from 
all except inch finish, inch common boards and 
two-inch dimension. Strips were included in 
sizes along with finish, common boards and 
dimension. Siding, flooring, ceiling, partition, 
shiplap and dressed and matched were accepted 
as finally reported, the final report varying from 
the standards heretofore printed in that the 
qualifying footnote was eliminated. 

E. Bruce Hill, of the Edwin M. Hill Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, also of the Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club and the Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, said he understood 
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that the standards adopted last year were on 
trial for a year and then could be amended. 
He told the conference that the double stand- 
ard had been a handicap to the retailers’ ef- 
forts to push American Lumber Standards. In- 
ability to properly advertise the double stand- 
ards without creating confusion in the public 
mind as to which size was best for the use of 
the public, he said, was one of the great draw- 
backs. Fear of the inroads of thinner lumber 
had been another handicap, as well as the in- 
difference of architects, builders and building in- 
spectors, said Mr. Hill. Retailers are afraid 
to buy extra standard, he added, for fear com- 
petitors will buy standard. 

Accordingly Mr. Hill moved that the matter 
of sizes be referred to the committee sug- 
gested by Mr. Hoover with instructions to bring 
before the conference one set of sizes. He was 
especially concerned about 1-inch boards and 
2-inch dimension. Chairman Blodgett said he 
thought it unwise to tie the hands of the com- 
mittee. He thought it should be left free to 
find some other solution. Mr. Hill then changed 
his motion to read that the retail group recom- 
mended that one set of sizes be brought in. 
This Chairman Blodgett held was in order. 
Mr. Sheppard suggested, however, that the 
committee should have complete freedom. 
Finally Mr. Hoover was appealed to and he 
counseled that the committee be given a free 
hand in order that it might thrash out the 
matter and make its report, which, he added, 
could be amended by the conference. Mr. Hoover 


be permitted to remain in the mimeographed 
copy as an admissible defect, with the under- 


standing that the exact definition of torn grain 


be later worked out. 

The idea of a serious argument over one 
sixty-fourth of an inch caused no little mer- 
riment among most of the conference members. 

The rules were adopted by unanimous vote. 

[Nore: The Rules for Softwood Factory and 
Shop Lumber appear on pages 64-65 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


Other Recommendations Are Acted Upon 


The conference adopted unanimously para- 
graph 34 of the revised standards as recom- 
mended by the Central Committee, reading: 


‘‘Unless otherwise stated in the contract of 
purchase yard lumber shall be double end- 
trimmed with a tolerance of not to exceed 3 
inches in excess of the nominal length.’’ 

Paragraph 35, also new, follows: 

‘‘The ‘Standard Designs and Universal 
Sizes’ of wood moldings, as shown in attached 
Appendix C, shall be considered Standard. All 
other designs and sizes shall be considered 
Special.’’ 

This appendix embodies the molding book en- 
titled ‘‘Wood Moldings—Standard Designs— 
Universal Sizes—Illustrated—1925,’’ compiled 
by the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, of 
Shicago, as the result of painstaking survey 
and study of the subject participated in by 
the Department of Commerce, American In- 


and Service,’’ which appears in the revision ag 
105, and reads as follows: 

Lumber must be accepted on grade in the 
form in which it is shipped. Any subsequent 
change in manufacture, mill work, or dry kiln- 
ing will prohibit an inspection for the adjust- 
ment of claims, except with the consent of all 
parties interested. 


No debate developed on this provision, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Compton was asked to present Nos. 
127 and 128 under this heading, which also are 
new, and follow: 

127. Lumber manufactured, graded, measured 
and described, as herein provided, shall be con- 
sidered American Standard Lumber. The pur- 
chase, sale or shipment of lumber as American 
Standard is construed as involving agreement 
to submit to official association inspection any 
complaint involving either Standard sizes or 
Standard grades. 

128. Sales contracts should incorporate in sub- 
stance the following clause: ‘‘Shipment under 
this contract shall be in accordance with the 
American Lumber Standards.’”’ 

In the case of shipments made or received un- 
der such contracts exemption from any pro- 
vision of the American Lumber Standards shall 
be by special agreement and the burden of proof 
thereof shall be upon person claiming exemption. 

Both these provisions were adopted without 
debate. 

A new general article was added under the 
caption ‘‘General,’’ appearing as section 129 
and reading as amended in the conference: 

The standard lumber abbreviations, as shown 
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A few posts and a few slats, literally speaking, liberally painted, take away the drab and untidy look from the back yard of the newly built 


house, 


This trellis work separates the lawn from the garden 





thought the committee should meet without any 
specific instructions. His view finally prevailed. 


Rules For Softwood Factory and Shop Lumber 


KE. J. Curtis, of the Curtis Companies, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, on behalf of the Central Committee 
presented detailed rules for softwood factory 
and shop lumber, which were unanimously 
adopted, with paragraph 6 stricken out on the 
committee’s recommendation. Mr. Curtis 
pointed out that while American Lumber Stand- 
ards had been under discussion for three years 
they had been discussing factory and shop 
lumber only since February of this year. Many 
conferences had been held and the committee 
appointed had succeeded in ironing out differ- 
ences and reaching an agreement. This was 
considered a notable accomplishment. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association, seconded the 
motion that the softwood factory and shop rules 
be adopted, with the understanding that the 
question of slightly torn grain on one side under 
‘“Quality of Cuttings’’ is still open for con- 
sideration. 

Louis A. Nelson, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, explained that producers have 
discussed this point a great deal without reach- 
ing an agreement, but think it can be ironed 
out in the next conference. Some now have 
in their grades torn grades not over 1/64 inch. 
The California people, he added, have not had 
time to refer the matter back to their associa- 
tion and get a report. He agreed with Mr. 
Cooper that ‘‘slightly torn grain on one side’’ 


stitute of Architects, Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, molding manufacturers, dis- 
tributers and retailers etc. 

Mr. Curtis suggested that the standard mold- 
ing book itself be acted upon, pointing out 
that eleven months had been spent in its com- 
pilation, that it conforms to the new lumber 
sizes, and that the number of sizes in the book 
is about 64 percent of the number in former 
molding books. His motion was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Hill (of Pittsburgh) by previous ar- 
rangement, then made a motion to the effect, 
‘“That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
success of the American Lumber Standards is 
best assured by a single standard for 1-inch 
boards and 2-inch dimension.’’ 

The vote on this motion was unanimous. 
Chairman Blodgett remarked with a smile that 
it almost seemed that Mr. Charles Hill (of 
New York) had made the motion. 

Wilson Compton, chairman of the Consult- 
ing Committee, briefly explained paragraph 36 
of the revised standards, which reads: 

The thicknesses and widths of yard lumber, as 
specified in Section 27, shall be considered Stand- 
ard. All other sizes shall be considered Special. 

Yard lumber of standard and extra standard 
size shall be described by those standard dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. Compton stated that the new language 
makes specific what was less specific in the old 
bulletin. 

Mr. Sheppard was asked to present the new 
matter under ‘‘Lumber Inspection Provisions 


in attached Appendix E, whenever used in con- 
tracts and other documents arising in transac- 
tions of purchase and sale of American Stand- 
ard lumber shall be construed as therein (Ap- 
pendix E) provided. 

This provision was presented by Dwight 
Hinckley, president of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. There was a lit- 
tle debate between Mr. Hinckley and Mr. Comp- 
ton, who got together and phrased the para- 
graph as above quoted. 


West Coast Pledges Support of Standards 


A question arose concerning the attitude of 
West Coast manufacturers toward standardiza- 
tion. Chairman Blodgett, in reply, said that 
several of the largest manufacturers on the 
West Coast are on the standards 100 percent, 
and others are coming along rapidly. He pointed 
out that the American Lumber Standards in- 
volve almost a complete change of methods in 
many West Coast mills. 

Ernest Dolge, past president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, read a telegram 
from the association defining its position. The 
telegram, which was addressed to Wilson Comp- 
ton, follows: 

Referring your letter April 22 indicating that 
the Secretary of Commerce is not well pleased 
with what he believes to be a lack of real effort 
and willingness to perform on American Lumber 
Standards by those who have assured him in- 
dividually and collectively of their purpose to do 
so. From conference room viewpoint he is justi- 
fied in feeling that way; however, even a man of 
Mr. Hoover’s broad vision may possibly not get 
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the entire economic picture. Apparently West 
Coast industry has done the least to conform to 
American Lumber Standards in its first year of 
operation; and yet relatively the West Coast has 
made progress, and its good faith should not be 
questioned. American Lumber Standards are 
largely based on Southern Pine custom, prac- 
tice, grades and sizes. I do not wish to detract 
from Southern Pine’s first year accomplishment 
put if West Coast custom, sizes and grades had 
been those of Southern Pine and the South’s 
practice been ours, I am confident the position 
of the two industries would not be reversed. 
The West Coast has no alibi. Unless May 1 con- 
ference does something that we can not now 
perceive the West Coast will work its way to 
American Lumber Standards as rapidly as‘manu- 
facturing practice and trade conditions permit. 
That may take three years. Changes involved 
represent an almost complete departure from a 
half a century of established practice in an in- 
dustry highly individualistic, highly competitive 
and largely dependent for business upon commis- 
sion men who have to date shown no inclination 
to send in orders calling for the new sizes. Those 
of our manufacturers sufficiently well financed to 
maintain salaried salesmen are performing. The 
West Coast industry is primarily an industry of 
small operators at best, not well financed, and 
who in the first year of standardization operated 
at an average loss of 46 cents a thousand. In 
that year had the trade placed its business on 
American Lumber Standards the industry would 
speedily have met the change; but not one order 
in a thousand has specified American Lumber 
Standards. In that situation visualize the at- 
titude of a small operator having difficulty in 
financing his payroll and figure for yourself what 
you in his position would do in changing over 
almost your entire manufacture—to produce a 
stock for which there is no apparent demand. 
In 20 years of close association with West Coast 
manufacturers I have never known them to col- 
lectively go back on their word. They have given 
their word on American Lumber Standards.... 

There follows some explanatory matter re- 
peating the introductory sentences which Mr. 
Dolge said it was not necessary to repeat. 

During the course of the morning session the 
fact developed that the revised recommenda- 
tions covering Structural Timbers required fur- 
ther study, and Mr. Sheppard suggested the 
appointment of a committee of six headed by 
John 8. Foley, of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation and Association of Wood Using Indus- 
tries, to thresh the matter out and report in the 
afternoon. Other members of the committee 
designated were W. E. Hawley, vice chairman 
of the Central Committee, and representing the 
American Railway Association ete.; Chester J. 
Hogue and Louis A. Nelson, West Coast Asso- 
ciation, and George E. Strehan and Eli Wiener, 
Southern Pine Association. This committee, to- 
gether with a committee of ten—comprising five 
retailers and five manufacturers—suggested by 
Mr. Hoover to discuss sizes, met during the 
luncheon recess. 


Dual Standard Continued For a Year 

An adjournment was taken from 1 o’clock 
until 3, but the committee on sizes did not 
rise until 4 o’clock. Mr. Hoover brought in 
its report, which resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution to continue the standard and extra 
standard sizes for another year, the Forest 
Products Laboratory meanwhile to make a fur- 
ther exhaustive study and report to the next 
conference. 

E. Bruce Hill, of Pittsburgh, who was chair- 
man of the committee of ten, announced in 
advance that the retailers would accept the 
teport of the Forest Products Laboratory when- 
ever and wherever made. 

In addition to E. Bruce Hill the membership 
of the committee that met Mr. Hoover to dis- 
cuss sizes comprised J. F. Goodman, Kansas 
City; F. L. Lowrie, Detroit; Harry E. Smock, 
Asbury Park, N. J., and W. Thornton Estes, 
Birmingham, Ala., retailers; Charles Hill, New 
York, Ernest Dolge, Tacoma, Wash.; A. W. 
Cooper, Portland, Ore.; R. E. Danaher, Detroit, 
Mich. (California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association) and C. C. Sheppard, New 
Orleans. 

It was then that Charles Hill of New York, 
obtained the floor for his last stand. There 
was a question whether his motion was in order, 
but he reminded the conference that he had been 
Promised an opportunity to present it for action. 


Mr. Sheppard expressed the feeling that Mr. 
Hill’s motion would simply result in setting off 
a territory for the advantage of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association mills. Mr. Hill insisted 
he should be able to sell under American Lum- 
ber Standards, that it would not hurt the others 
and would help him a lot. 

Mr. Hinckley said he thought the proper way 
for this matter to come up was through the 
Consulting and the Central committees. Mr. 
Hill replied that he agreed, except that his ex- 
perience had been that hardly a motion he had 
made before the Consulting Committee was 
passed. There was some good natured laughter, 
in which Mr. Hill joined. Then he declared he 
was not going to ‘‘walk into a nest of German 
guns’’ if he saw it first. 

Only a few of those present voted with Mr. 
Hill when his motion was put, and Chairman 
Blodgett declared it lost. 

E. Bruce Hill, of Pittsburgh, then stated 
that the retailers were disappointed that they 
were not able to reach an agreement on a single 
standard for 1l-inch boards and 2-inch dimen- 
sion. He wanted to know whether they could 
be assured that they could get the extra stand- 
ard. Mr. Sheppard said the records of the 
Southern Pine Association show that 66 percent 
of the subscribers hold themselves ready to 
furnish either standard or extra standard lum- 
ber and he felt justified in saying that they 
would make every effort to supply the retailers’ 
demands. 

W. R. MeMillan, Hammond Lumber Co. of 
San Francisco and Portland, and California 
Redwood Association, told the conference it 
would be impossible for that association to adopt 
two standards, extra standards as a generai rule 
being the only practicable ones, since only about 
20 percent of the product of the mills is shipped 
to Eastern markets and California wants the 
thicker material. Consequently they are pre- 
pared to furnish the extra standard sizes on 
demand. 

Charles Hill, of New York, said North Caro- 
lina Pine would furnish standard lumber, ex- 
tra standard lumber and would ‘‘now have to 
furnish an advertised super-standard.’’ 

Mr. Dolge stated that the records show that 
West Coast mills furnished 30 percent extra 
standard boards and 40 percent super-standard 
dimension. 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, moved 
that associations furnish the names of in- 
dividual mills that are ready to furnish extra 
standard lumber. Mr. Sheppard immediately 
announced that the Southern Pine Association 
would be glad to do so, and seconded the mo- 
tion, which was carried. 

John W. Oehmann, building inspector of the 
District of Columbia, told the conference that 
he was delegated by the building conference 
held at Madison, Wis., to attend the meeting 
here and state that that conference had ap- 
proved the American Lumber Standards and 
would make every effort to see that they were 
applied. 

Reports on Short Length Survey 

While awaiting the report of the structural 
timber committee, Mr. Blodgett called upon 
F. Y. Dawson for the joint report on the sur- 
vey of the use of short length lumber in con- 
struction made by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. The report was a very interesting 
one, showing that in eastern and middle-west- 
ern houses recently constructed, one-third of 
the final lengths were under 8 feet and over 10 
percent were 8- to 9-foot lengths. The survey 
of construction uses covered only 20 houses; it 
indicates that in average frame houses it is 
possible to use a large proportion of short 
lengths purchased as such and not cut on the job 
from long lengths. The report indicated that 
Mr. Dawson had been very thorough and sys- 
tematic in his work. 

He stated that in every case, as soon as the 
builder and carpenters understood the object of 
the survey, they were ready and willing to help, 
and in the majority of cases were of the opinion 
that short lengths from 6 feet up could be 
used in many cases to better advantage. 

In the Chicago district bevel siding was being 


furnished in lengths 6-foot and up. The builder 
of two houses surveyed there stated that he had 
no objection to these lengths, especially as they 
were sorted and bundled. He pointed out, from 
observation and information from carpenters 
and builders, that sheathing could be reduced 
in length with no detriment to the building or 
hardship to the builder, as about 40 percent is 
cut in short lengths to go between window 
openings. 

Flooring is often laid directly on the joists, 
he stated, and it would be an advantage to have 
it cut to multiples of 16 inches. Such lengths 
up to 8 feet have been suggested by several 
builders. The practice of some builders of the 
middle West of running porch ceiling crosswise 
of the long dimension, if allowed elsewhere, he 
thought, would considerably shorten lengths 
with less butt joints showing. 

C. V. Sweet, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, read a summary of an exhaustive detailed 
report on industrial uses for short lengths of 
softwood yard lumber. The general conclusions 
are: 

1. The wood fabricating industries purchase in 
lengths under 8 feet .92 percent of the total pro- 
duction of softwood yard lumber that is worked 
to pattern and may reasonably be expected to 
purchase 2.9 percent of it in lengths under 8 
feet. 

2. The margin between the potential industrial 
absorption of 2.9 percent of the lumber worked 
to pattern and the percentage of this lumber 
produced in shorts (being determined by the 
Nationa! Lumber Manufacturers’ Association) 
must be absorbed in building construction. 

3. The potential industrial absorption of shorts 
of square-edge softwood yard lumber is much 
greater both as to volume and as to proportion 
of square-edged output. 

The survey covered: 

(a) The use of 817 million board feet of soft- 
wood yard lumber (exclusive of boxing and crat- 
ing) by 16 wood-fabricating industries. 

(b) Two hundred and ten million feet of soft- 
woods by 53 non-wood industrials. 

(c) The distribution of an undetermined quan- 
tity by 600 retail and wholesale lumbermen. 

The 817 million feet used by the wood-fabricat- 
ing industries covered in the survey constitutes: 

(a) 4.3 percent of the total annual production 
of softwood yard lumber, excluding box. 

(b) 53 percent of all softwood lumber used in 
the manufacture of wooden factory products ex- 
clusive of boxes and crates, millwork and rail- 
way cars. 

(c) There is believed to be little consumption 
of lumber worked to pattern by wood-fabricating 
industries other than included in the 817 million 
feet. 

It is pointed out, among other things, that if 
each wood-fabricating industry purchased its 
requirements in the form of lengths under 8 
feet to the same extent as the average of its 
factories using the largest percentage of shorts, 
the industrial consumption of short lengths 
would amount to 368 million feet or 45 percent 
of the total. This would consist largely of 
ready-cut stock or shorts in specified lengths. 


Production of Short Lengths Analyzed 


Arthur T. Upson, lumber standards advisor 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, submitted a report on the production 
of short lengths of yard lumber. He had his 
data in the form of large graphic charts, hung 
on three of the four walls of the room, covering 
production by mills of all the regional soft- 
wood associations. He pointed out that it is 
practically impossible to arrive at a standard- 
ized short length because of the very wide varia- 
tion in the different species. 

Mr. Upson gave the short length production 
percentage of each of the regionals. For all 
species, he said the difference in price averages 
$13 per 1000 feet on select lumber and $6 on 
common lumber. The total production of pat- 
tern lumber under 8 feet is 9 percent. Indus- 
tries take or could take 2.9 percent and the 
construction industries should absorb the re- 
maining two-thirds. 

Chairman Blodgett and others who expressed 
themselves felt that the three short length re- 
ports clearly demonstrate that uses can be found 
for all the short length lumber produced, if not 
more. The problem is to find the markets. This 
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is what the further survey provided for by the 
conference is intended to develop. 

J. F. Goodman, of the Dickason-Goodman 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, pointed out 
that the purposes of these surveys was to en- 
able the conference to determine what should 
be the percentage of short lengths. The re- 
tailers, he added, have always contended that 
short lengths should be shipped separately and 
not included in random lengths. He referred 
to photographs showing piles of shorts ready for 
the burner, but said there were other piles in 
retail yards that had not been photographed but 
could not be sold. He said that the survey of 
construction uses was based on a wrong premise 
in that it figured short lengths under 8 feet. 
He argued that 6 feet should have been taken 
as the standard for the survey—6 feet and 
under, an 8-foot board in many places being 
classed as a long length. 

The industrial use report, Mr. Goodman added, 
speaks of 68.8 percent short lumber, but of that 
quantity the industries buy only 14 percent. 
That means there is a market for short lengths 
instead of forcing them on the dealer. That, 
he said, is why the retailers are asking for 
separate marketing of short lengths. Mr. Good- 
man said that more short lengths could be used 
if the price differential equalizes the high cost 
of handling and using. He argued that there 
was more waste in using short lengths than long 
lengths because in the latter the waste comes 
only on the last piece. 

Mr. Blodgett remarked that some equitable 
way should be found for marketing short 
lengths. He said the retailers could not be ex- 
pected to do it without making some money. 
The producers and retailers, he thought, ought 
to be able to get together. Therefore he pro- 
posed the creation of a committee of manu- 
facturers, retailers and technical advisers to con- 
sider the whole matter with a view to solving 
the problem and finding a market for all short 
lengths that can be produced in conservative 
manufacture. 

He said he did not think the conference would 
get anywhere by precipitating the discussion 
in the meeting. Mr. Blodgett said he sympa- 
thized with the position of the retailer. He 
added that merchandising methods of short 
lengths had not been sound and are not now 
sound. 

Mr. McMillan told of an instance where the 
retail yard of his company received an order 
for 50,000 feet of 14- and 16-foot stock. At the 
moment they did not have it. An investigator 
was sent out to the building operation. He 
came back with an amended order calling for 
2,000 feet in 16-foot lengths and the balance 
in 4 and 6 feet, having found they were cutting 
down to those lengths and were cutting 14-foot 
boards in two on the job to make two of 7 feet 
each. 

After the adoption of the motion for a further 
survey as indicated, it was voted to continue the 
present arrangement covering short lengths until 
May 1, 1926. Mr. Goodman made the motion 
for the creation of the representative committec. 
Mr. Compton asked whether the motion con- 
templated any further surveys along the lines 
already made, pointing out it would cost a good 
deal. Mr. Goodman said that was not con- 
templated. 


Structural Timber Committee Reports 

At this time Mr. Foley announced the Struc- 
tural Timber Committee was ready to report. 
Its endeavor had been to harmonize any differ- 
ences where Douglas fir and southern pine are 
involved. The committee recommended that 
structural timbers be changed to ‘‘material,’’ 
and that provision be made for ‘‘ Dense Select’? 
as well as for ‘Select’’ and ‘‘Common.’’ Other- 
wise the changes made in the recommended re- 
vision under this heading were relatively minor, 
altho some of them were a bit complicated and 
could not readily be noted in the printed copies 
in the hands of the members. Where southern 
pine and Douglas fir are classified separately, for 
example under selection for rate of growth, in 
substantially the same way, they were combined 
by the committee in the interest of simplifica- 
ion. 

After reading the report of the committee 


Mr. Foley moved the acceptance of Section 4, 
which is the one referred to the committee, as 
the basis for preparation by the manufac- 
turers of grading rules for structural timbers 
to be submitted to the Central Committee for 
consideration at the next conference as Amer- 
ican Lumber Standards. This motion was 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Upson was then called upon for a re- 
port on the extent to which the regional as- 
sociations have embodied in their grading 
rules for yard lumber the American Lumber 
Standards. He had it all worked out on an 
claborate colored chart, showing that very 
substantial progress has been made. Most of 
the regional associations have gone far for- 
ward in the work of changing their rules. The 
North Carolina Pine Association has not 
yet changed its grading rules. The California 
Redwood Association is at work revising its 
grades. Other associations are pretty well in 
line. 

Financial Status of Central Committee 


Harry G. Uhl, executive secretary of the 
Central Committee, was asked to present the 
financial report. It showed an average ex- 
pense of some $10,000 a year and a present 
indebtedness of $8,000. John E. Lloyd, the 
treasurer, declared that the main thing the 
committee wanted to know in this connection 

yas how it was going to get some more money. 
He read the plan of permanent organization 
adopted by the Central Committee, with the 
proposed seale of dues. It was unanimously 
adopted. 

Chairman Blodgett remarked that some- 
thing would be required in addition to ‘‘ three 
cheers for the poor’ if the work of the com- 


mittee is to go forward. He pointed out that 
$3 from each sawmill and 50 cents from each 
retailer would cover the necessary expense, 

Mr. Goodman made an inquiry about ship. 
ping weights. Mr. Compton stated that ship. 
ping weights had been filed with the Centra] 
Committee by all associations, with the ex. 
ception of the West Coast and that they are 
working on it now. 


A feature of the conference that proved 
of great interest consisted of graphic charts 
showing the result of the questionnaires sent 
out to manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers to develop data concerning the supply and 
demand of lumber under American Lumber 
Standards. While not presented formally to 
the conference, copies were handed to all in 
attendance, made up in convenient size. The 
charts show clearly the status of lumber stand- 
ards in their practical application, giving the 
information furnished by the manufacturers, 
the wholesalers and the retailers. The re- 
sults of the questionnaires were the subject 
of much interested comment and expressions 
of gratification. 

As a parting word, Mr. Hoover thanked the 
members of the conference for coming here 
and pounding away at the lumber standardiza- 
tion problem. He said it gave him a good 
deal of help, because he could go out for an- 
other year and tell other industries what the 
lumbermen had done and are doing. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that American industry can cure its own 
abuses, and you are doing so,’’ he said. To 
the man who actually comes here and does 
the work, Mr. Hoover added, is due the thanks 
not only of the industry, but of the Govern- 
ment itself. 


Rules for Softwood Factory and Shop Lumber 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
1. The grade of factory lumber shall be deter- 
mined by the percentage of the area of each board 
or plank available in cuttings of specified sizes 
and qualities. 
2. When lumber is crooked, bowed, cupped, or 
twisted, the cuttings must be so laid out as to 
be flat and straight along the edges. 


3. Board measurement shall be used in measur- 
ing factory lumber. When measured with a board 
rule, pieces measuring to the even half foot shall 
be alternately counted as of the next higher and 
the next lower surface foot; fractions below the 
half foot shall be dropped, and fractions above the 
half foot shall be counted as of the next higher 
foot. 

To determine the board foot contents of material 
thicker than 1 inch, the surface measure should 
be multiplied by the nominal thickness in inches 
and fractions of an inch. 

4. The board measurement of dressed factory 
lumber of standard and extra-standard size shall 
be based upon the corresponding standard dimen- 
sions of rough green lumber. 


SIZES 
DRESSED THICKNESSES 
5. The following thicknesses of factory lumber 
shall be considered Standard. All other thick- 
nesses shall be considered Special: 
Finished thicknesses, $1S or S28, 


Size, at commercially dry shipping 
Board weight and moisture content 
Measure Standard Extra Standard 
Inches Inches Inches 
Fie Ginies Ratob Wied a5 26/32 
:E UY ee 1 33 ce eee 
| ae eee eee \ aeaae 
I ee eee 1-26/32 = = —§ .seco 
= 7 A ea eee ee 1 lll Te 
Wag! davae as aoe 5: Sr rc 
ab” ie! Sian leurs JIE Sr 
. eae cep aiars SOV i eee 
Note: It is to be understood that any asso- 


ciation, which publishes and administers rules for 
factory lumber under the American Lumber Stand- 
ards, will not be required to furnish one-inch fac- 
tory lumber in both the standard and extra- 
standard thicknesses. 

WIDTHS 


7. Standard widths shall be five inches and over; 
factory lumber is usually shipped in random widths, 
though specified widths may be shipped. Five-inch 
widths must be full size in the rough dry condition. 

LENGTHS 
_ 8. Standard lengths shall be six feet and over 
in multiples of one foot. 
FACTORY PLANK 

9. The grade of softwood factory boards or 
plank shall be determined from the poor face, al- 
though the quality of both sides of each cutting 
must be considered. 


_ 10. In determining the percentage of door cut- 
tings, consideration Imust be given to the fact that 
planks are to be ripped full length before cross 


cutting, in such manner as will yield the highest 
grade and largest percentage of door cuttings, 
except in such cases where planks will yield a 
higher value by first being cross cut for rails. In 
instances where stock is cross cut for rails and 
some of the stock so obtained contains stiles or 
muntins or top rails, which can be obtained by 
ripping this cross cut stock, the door cuttings so 
obtained may be figured in when determining per- 
centages. 
11. Basic GRADE CLASSIFICATION FOR SOFTWOOD 
FACTORY PLANK 
(No. 1 and No. 2 
Clear Factory: 
Practically Clear 
Lumber in wide 
sizes, to contain 
not less than 85 
percent of No, 1 
door cuttings; 
not including 
( Factory Clears: | pieces with over 
Upper grades of | 2 muntins, or 
factory plank} muntins only. 
containing a 7 
high percentage | No. 3 Clear toe 
of best quality | 4ry:, Lumbe 
containing not 


cuttings. less than 70 per- 
cent of No. 1 door 
cuttings ; not in- 
cluding pieces 
with over 2 mun- 
tins, or muntins 
Lonly. 


rNo. 1 Shop: A 
high quality fac- 
tory grade con- 
taining not less 


Factory Plank: 
Factory lumber 
graded with 
reference to its 


oon "an cae than 50 percent 
cuttings. of No. 1 door cut- 


tings; allowing, 
if necessary, one 
No. 2 stile in any 
piece, but no 
pieces with over 
Shop: Lower|2 muntins, of 
grades of fac-} muntins only. 

tory plank 
yielding small-) No. 2 Shop: Lum- 
er percentages) ber containing 
in smaller and{ not less than 20 





lower quality | percent of No. 1 
cuttings. door cuttings, or 


9 


40 percent No. 2 
door cuttings, oF 
33% percent of 
mixed door cut- 
tings. 


No. 3 Shop: Lum- 
ber of a shop 
type below the 
grade of No. 2 
Shop and Letter. 


QUALITY OF CUTTINGS 


12. In determining the grades of Factory Plank 
two grades of cuttings shall be recognized. ‘These 
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shall be known as No. 1 and 2 Cuttings and shall 
conform to the following rules: 


13. No. 1 Cuttings shall be free from defects on 
poth sides. No restrictions shall be made upon 
pright sapwood. 


14. No. 2 Cuttings shall admit any one of the 
following defects : 

Light blue stain on one side, not larger in extent 
than one-half the area of the side. 

Medium brown kiln or heart stain covering half 
the surface on one face, or a greater area of lighter 
stain, Or a proportionate amount on two sides. 

A small sound and tight knot which does not 
exceed % of an inch in diameter. 

A small pitch pocket not over \% of an inch 
wide nor over 2 inches long in west Coast lumber 
and 14 inch wide, nor over 1 inch long in western 
pine or California pine. 

One or more small season checks whose combined 
length does not exceed 8 inches. 

Light pitch or small pitch streaks that do not 
form a pronounced defect. 

Slightly torn grain on one side (Still open for 
consideration ). 

SIZES OF CUTTINGS 

16. Stiles shall be 5 inches and 6 inches wide 
by 6 feet 8 inches to 7 feet 6 inches long. They 
may be either No. 1 or No. 2 in quality. 

17. Bottom rails shall be 9 inches and 10 inches 
wide by 2 feet 4 inches to 3 feet long. They may 
be either No. 1 or No. 2 in quality. 

18. Muntins shall be 5 inches and 6 inches wide 
by 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet long. They may be 
either No. 1 or No. 2 in quality. 

19. Top rails shall be 5 inches and 6 inches wide 
by 2 feet 4 inches to 3 feet long. They must be 
of No. 1 Cutting quality, but shall be considered as 
No. 2 Cuttings. 

20. Sash Cuttings shall be 2% inches and 314 
inches in width by 28 inches and over in length. 

21. In computing the area of cuttings in each 
piece of Factory Plank the sizes listed below shall 
be used. After each cutting size is shown the 
exact surface area in square feet. For convenience 
in computing, the figures shown on the right, repre- 


senting the area to the nearest 1%, square foot, 
shall be used. 


‘i Nominal area 

’ to be used in 
Size of cutting in Actual area application of 
board or plank in sq. ft. grading rules 

Stiles 

RR kisasaswewnean aw Bee ) 
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Bottom Rails 
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Muntins 
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Top Rails 
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INCH FACTORY LUMBER 

22. It is recommended : 

(a) That the grading rules for inch factory 
lumber, now published and applied by associations 
of lumber manufacturers, be adopted for tentative 
use ; 

(b) That the subject of standard grades for inch 
factory lumber be given further study by the sub- 
committee of producers and consumers of such 
material, and the results be reported to the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, and 

(c) That the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards act upon the standard rules presented, 
and if found acceptable, be authorized to pub- 
lish them as American Lumber Standards for Inch 
Factory Lumber. 

CR ABBA LAaEa 

THE PRODUCTION of shingles in Canada rose in 
quantity but declined slightly in value in 1923, 
the production for that year being 2,718,650,000, 
valued at $9,617,114, as compared with the 
previous year’s total of 2,056,956,000, valued 
at $10,397,080. Lath registered a gain in both 
quantity and value. The year’s output was 
1,153,735,000, with a value of $6,324,747 as 
against 1,031,420,000 worth $5,690,328 for the 
year before. 


Club Members Inspect Local Plants 


JACKSON, Miss., May 4.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club, of Jackson, last 
Thursday was held at the plants of the Porter- 
Gooch Hardwood Co., and E. S. Evans & Co., 
these two new business institutions being lo- 
cated in the same section of the city, and who 





loaded simultaneously and eighteen cars un- 
loaded daily. From here the party saw the 
lumber conveyed through a shed where it was 
trimmed to the required length and edged to the 
required width, and then either carried to the 
kilns or to the yard to be air dried. There 








spected, much interest being shown in the saw- 
ing of poplar logs into lumber, the mill cutting 
35,000 to 40,000 feet per 10-hour run. 

The feature of the Porter-Gooch hardwood 
mill is the close utilization of everything com- 
ing from the log. There is no burner being 











MEMBERS OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF JACKSON, MISS., WHO INSPECTED LOCAL PLANTS ON APRIL 30 


had jointly invited the club to meet with them 
and inspect their plants. 

There were about fifty present at the meeting. 
An old fashioned fried chicken dinner was 
served at the cafeteria of the E. S. Evans & 
Co., after which the visitors were shown over 
the Evans plant. This concern is engaged in 
the manufacture of parts for loading and ship- 
ping automobiles, and has doubled its capacity 
in the few months it has been operating. The 
route taken by the party was through the boiler 
and engine rooms, up through the planing mill 
or finishing plant, where the box and crating 
material was being turned out in large volume 
by modern machinery, about 100,000 feet of 
lumber being consumed daily. The bulk of 
this lumber is 6- and 8-inch boards and 2x4 
dimension. The finished product is practically 
all shipped to Detroit knocked down and Gen- 
eral Manager Frieler explained the uses for 
Which each item was intended. From the finish- 
ing plant the party inspected the unloading de- 
vices, which consisted of live rollers alongside 
railroad tracks, where nine ears could be un- 


were between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet on 
the yard. The dry kilns are about finished and 
this will speed up production somewhat. 

The party next visited the new plant of the 
Porter-Gooch Hardwood Co. First the yard was 
inspected, which is laid out in the most uptodate 
and efficient manner. The alleyways are grav- 
eled and graded up so that water will drain off 
at the rear of the piles and not stand in the 
alleys or under the piles. Each species of lum- 
ber is stacked in separate alleys, each thickness 
and length in separate piles and each pile 
marked in plain figures showing date made and 
contents. V. E. Porter, general manager of this 
concern, is also president of the Lumbermen’s 
club, and Mr. Porter explained the details of 
the operation to the club members fully. 

From the yard the party went through the 
neat little office which is finished throughout 
with longleaf yellow pine. The visitors next 
saw logs unloaded by a derrick 85 feet high 
direct from the ears, carried up into the mill 
and placed on the carriage and sawed up. The 
engine, boiler rooms and plant were then in- 


operated in connection with the mill, all slabs 
and edgings being utilized for some purpose. 


Interested in Proper Lumber Marketing 


ToLEDO, OrE., May 2.—A notable visitor in 
Toledo this week is H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, 
La., one of the stockholders of the Pacific Spruce 
Corporation, who with Mrs. Hewes is here as 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Johnson. They 
came by automobile from California. ‘‘T en- 
joy coming,’’ says Mr. Hewes. ‘‘I have made 
several trips to the west Coast, and am com- 
pletely ‘sold’ on this beautiful country.’’ 

Last summer Mr. Hewes was at Longview, 
Wash., to attend tlhe meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is a director. He regrets that his present 
trip prevented him from attending the recent 
Chieago mecting of the National, saying he had 
interchanged letters with Wilson Compton and 
was especially interested in the problem of the 
proper marketing of lumber. 
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Georgia-Florida Sawmill Men in Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Discuss Transportation, Merchandising and Other Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 6.—The twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association was called to order this 
morning at the Mason Hotel by President J. E. 
Graves, before a maximum attendance, with the 
statement that this was the twenty-sixth succes- 
sive time the association had met in annual ses- 
sion. Mr. Graves has been chosen to lead the 
destinies of the organization as its executive 
head for six successive years, and for twenty- 
three years has its capable secretary, E. C. 
Harrell, looked after the details of its manage- 
ment. 

After some brief remarks by Mr. Graves, on 
the activities and accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation during the last fiscal year, the report of 
the secretary was called for. 


Secretary Outlines Work to Be Undertaken 


Secretary Harrell did away with the routine 
of a résumé report of the year’s business and 
instead brought before the assembly matters of 
interest out of which may come results that 
bring the association more forcibly before its 
members and other manufacturers and bring: 
about further prosperity of the association. 


His principal subjects were maintaining fire 
insurance, State and city taxes etc. He stressed 
the necessity of the incoming administration be- 
ing fully versed in the bylaws and constitution 
and their rigid enforcement. The appointment 
of a committee on ethics and arbitration, essen- 
tion to successful operation, was highly advo- 
cated. Building codes were considered, and 
an active committee was suggested to work with 
building commissioners of the States and mu- 
nicipalities, especially so since some of the 
Florida subdivisions are barring lumber in con- 
struction. 


Branding has proved its worth, said Mr. Har- 
rell, and plans are now under way for all mem- 
bers to use a trade-mark so that in case of com- 
plaint there will be no question as to the actual 
shipper of the Jumber complained of. Econom- 
ics of the industry were discussed, and a move- 
ment is suggested, for the proper systematizing 
of production and shipment. 


The question of the small mills, their worth 
and importance in the industry, was found upon 
investigation to be important, and a member- 
ship committee, with real enthusiasm and the 
best interests of the lumber industry at heart, 
was requested to bring these small operators 
into the association fold so that their opera- 
tions might reap the benefits of such organiza- 
tion. Marked changes in the industry have 
been many during the last several years, and 
practically all have been for betterment of the 
industry and are making lumber manufacture 
more attractive and profitable. 


Pastor Speaks of Service 


Secretary Harrell’s speech was received with 
loud acclaim by the members present. Secre- 
tary Harrell then introduced Dr. R. H. McCas- 
lin, pastor of the Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Jacksonville, who made a very interesting and 
forceful address on ‘‘Service.’’? He stated that 
a man could only expect to get out of an organ- 
ization what he put into it and that service 
could not be measured in monetary value, but 
is something that every person should give, 
whether a humble servant or a master of in- 
dustry. He mentioned the various civic organ- 
izations functioning for the purpose of service 
and closer codperation between men. 


Activities of Traffic Department 


J. S. Farish, traffic manager of the associa- 
tion, touched upon the many freight rate ques- 
tions that have come to his attention during 
the year, his efforts in behalf of the association 
members, and their final outcome. One of the 


most important cases resulted in the leveling 
of the rates to points west of a line from Balti- 
more to New York and east of a line from 
Erie to Clarksburg, W. Va., reducing rates to 
points therein one to four cents a hundred 
pounds. A similar result was attained in the 
opening of a gateway through Richmond much 
more favorable than the Norfolk gateway. The 
tonnage through this gateway has amounted to 
7,000 cars since July 20 of last year. There are 
several adjustments to be made in results ob- 
tained in these enactments, which Mr. Farish 
is following closely. 

There are several other rate cases pending, 
directly interesting to the members of the asso- 
ciation, to which Mr. Farish referred and out- 
lined his procedure in having them amicably ad- 
justed. The matter of the difference in inter- 
state and intrastate rates on the Florida East 
Coast Railway was fully explained, and the rea- 
sons for not requesting changes of the rates were 
fully and comprehensively made. Embargo con- 
ditions on the Florida East Coast Railway, their 
causes and cures, were indicated to the mem- 
bership present, and full codperation in an ef- 
fort to correct them was requested. Other im- 
portant rate changes and transportation legis- 
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lation were discussed, all of which Mr. Farish 
is handling thoroughly and wisely. 


Problems of the Lumber Manufactureer 


J. B. Arnold, vice president for Florida, and 
a member of the firm of J. Ray Arnold Lumber 
Co., of Groveland, read a paper on the problems 
of the lumber manufacturer, in part as follows: 


Obviously, only the principal factors can be con- 
sidered and treated in view of the large scope to 
be covered, and these only briefly, in order to be 
at all comprehensive. 


We are confronted primarily with faulty mer- 
chandising; I might say, lack of merchandising 
and progression or further refinement of stock. 
During the last several years almost every publica- 
tion affiliated or treating on the lumber industry 
has been full of standardization, conservation and 
reforestation. Each is, of course, entitled to due 
consideration. In the meantime, we have fallen 
asleep at the switch and have thereby overlooked 
the conservation of that which is even more vital— 
the conservation of our natural markets. 


Truly, conservation has assumed proportions of 
the most vital importance, but contrasted with the 
sense usually associated with the term, it is con- 
siderably past time to stop, look and listen; to take 
stock, hitch up our belt, and make a drive for 
reclamation. 


The present distribution of pine lumber is 
divided as follows: To the southern States, 53.5 
percent, to the prairie and central States, 30.5 per- 
cent, eastern and Atlantic States, 16 percent. It 
will, therefore, be immediately apparent as to the 





vital importance of caring for our southern mar. 
kets. 
Should Adopt a Constructive Policy 


In analyzing the situation, have we manufac. 
turers as a whole kept pace with the demands of the 
times, the opportunities of continually improving 
our products? To the contrary, in many instances 
we have been seeking every possible opening to dig. 
pose of our lumber in the wholly raw and too 
crude state, endeavoring to secure the most liberal] 
interpretation of grading rules, asking considera- 
tion of the plea that timber is inferior in size and 
quality as compared with past years, and therefore 
the trade should be less exacting in its require- 
ments. This is destructive rather than construc. 
tive. 

To my certain knowledge, it has been common 
talk among not only those not identified with the 
industry, but many of the manufacturers them. 
selves, that the termination of our course is just 
around the corner. Ten years ago, yes, five years 
ago, if this thought was accepted seriously, and it 
was, half of the present operators would have been 
passed to the discard. 

On the contrary, we are now cutting about 16, 
000,000,000 feet annually as compared with 12, 
000,000,000 feet, which was in those times con- 
sidered the height of what might be hoped for 
in production. Yet the end is hardly in sight. 
Georgia’s aggregate alone was 600,000,000 feet in 
1924 in excess of the 1919 cut, even though the 
large mills (by large mills I mean those cutting 
6,000,000 feet or more annually) cut 200,000,000 
feet less than in 1919. Sixty percent of all yellow 
pine developed during 1924 was by those so called 
small mills. 

This false doctrine of limited stumpage has 
many converts and has done no end of harm. 
Even many of our friends responsible for com- 
petitive lines have been sold to the extent that 
they are in turn helping us further to enlighten 
the public in general and the lumber trade in par- 
ticular. Seriously, it has affected our stability 
with much of the trade. 

Is it not a fact that there is really available for 
many years to come just as fine an assortment as 
has ever been felled and manufactured? If 80, 
then let’s preach it. 


Says There Is Lack of Uniformity in Rules 


There is a lack of uniformity that even seems 
to extend to inconsistency. Certain of our rules 
are impractical and can not be accepted as a fair 
guide as to stock wanted or in keeping with cus- 
tom. Particularly do I refer to the merchantable 
1905 rule, which means nothing so far as the 
character of stock is concerned that can be applied 
unless there is a proviso added regarding heart or 
density. Also our rules on certain items of shed 
stock allowing 25 percent waste in No. 2 common 
grades—this should certainly not be more than 
10 percent. Why ship and pay freight on part of 
each car that is worthless? It is being done, and 
who pays for it? The manufacturer, of course. 

It is true that few subscribe to the idea of con- 
formity with these rules, but they should conform 
to custom and practice in order to avoid exceptions. 
Such cheapens and dissipates proper regard for the 
classification as a whole. Such glaring incon- 
sistencies certainly should be corrected, and with- 
out delay. 

Each manufacturer should mark or brand bis 
products. Some do, some don’t. I have yet to 
know anyone starting the practice and afterward 
discontinuing it. Concerns following the practice 
of branding seem to consider it very worth while 
and heartily recommend it. It gives additional 
pride in one’s products and lends a general boost 
in the right direction. It is constructive in gen- 
eral as well as an aid to the individual. We should 
form a good resolution to promote the merits of 
our products individually and collectively. We 
have too long assumed the attitude “take it or 
leave it.” 

It is generally recognized that manufacturers 
have somewhat a variety in their holdings, even as 
almost every tree has a variety of grades within 
itself. Would it not be as reasonable to under- 
take to include the total contents of the tree in 
one grade as to include all species in one classifica- 
tion. This, to a great extent, has been the prac- 
tice, especially so under the classification above 
referred to. The result of pooling the contents of 
one tree would necessitate the selling as mill ruD 
or No. 2 common and better and pricing accord- 
ingly, certainly at a lower aggregate than if prop- 
erly separated. Similar in effect has been the 
handling of timbers, materially reducing receipts, 
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ynnecessary discredit, due largely to lack of proper 
separation and classification, and consequent de- 
preciating public regard for our products. 

Concerted action to educate the public on the 
many good points of pine lumber is very limited, 
and then in generalities. Some individual concerns 
have made commendable efforts in a more specific 
manner, enumerating well recognized qualifications 
of species, but such individual effort can not more 
than scratch the surface. Broader action is needed 
and necessary to sustain the present proportions 
of our stock against competitive movements. 

The density of pine lumber (kindly refer to defi- 
nition of density in connection with this subject) 
and heart content are generally accepted as the 
only safe manner of determining whether long- or 
shortleaf, in so far as those terms relate to the 
practicability of the use of two species, their 
strength and endurance, especially for industrial 
and other heavy construction work. I would ven- 
ture the opinion that at least 75 percent of the 
timber holdings of this membership comes under 
this dense classification ; if so, why not capitalize 
that fact and conserve our present markets and 
reclaim as far as it is possible to do so, by adver- 
tising the many material advantages of dense 
longleaf pine? 

Certainly, any legitimate movement to promote 
a better understanding of the properties of dense 
pine can not help but alleviate the pressure on 
other grades or species of pine. ‘There is cer- 
tainly every reason for selective marketing of pine 
lumber that can be advanced for any other com- 
modity. If we have stock peculiarly well adapted 
to certain construction and especially so in cer- 
tain climates and markets, we owe it to the in- 
dustry and to ourselves to do all in our power 
to so represent it. If this promotion is not by 
the manufacturers, by whom? We can not hope 
or expect the retailer to assume such an obliga- 
tion; he has troubles enough of his own as well 
as a variety of interests, not all of which are in 
common with the movement of any one specific 
commodity. 


More Attention to Distribution Needed 


More serious consideration should be given to 
our distribution. Can we afford for our products 
to be handled by individuals, or agencies, with less 
interest in the welfare of the industry than we 
have; whose interests and efforts are divided be- 
tween yellow pine and other competitive woods? 
There are too many order takers, not enough sales- 
men; too many purchasers, and not enough sales. 

It would seem reasonable to expect that a suffi- 
cient number of existing sales agencies should con- 
fine themselves and their activities to yellow pine 
to insure its proper representation and to assist in 
keeping its many incomparable virtues before the 
public. Some of you may be thinking of the “soft 
pedal” at this moment, but it is time we are up and 
doing something in our own interest. Regardless 
of agencies so operated, I contend that yellow pine 
can not be best marketed by concerns selling fir 
or other conflicting woods. Any less than undivided 
thought and effort is not enough. The manufac- 
turers should by aggressive advertising sell and 
keep the public on the idea of building with wood 
that endures; for permanency, and last but not 
least, assure the trade and the public of an almost 
perpetual supply of the most valuable wood in 
existence. 

It is very true that matters of this kind can 
not be corrected by resolution but by a unity of 
purpose honestly conceived, advisedly and enthu- 
slastically supported in manufacture and distribu- 
tion, which will very materially help. 

We might well harbor this thought, that the 
combined output of our mills of yellow pine and 
competitive woods principally fir, is so much in 
excess of any probable demand that we need expect 
little but periods of over-production unless we de- 
vote more thought and money to the conduct and 
expansion of our merchandising. 

The present and recent past depression in move- 
ment of our products is due largely to our failure 
4s manufacturers to promote sales by constructive, 
enlightening advertising, and properly caring for 
the demand. 


Factors Requiring Serious Consideration 


It is a generally accepted truth that Florida 
uses more yellow pine annually than is produced. 
The demand is very seasonable, and we have not 
48 yet been able to meet this contingency. Ob- 
viously, we must accumulate staple stocks during 
off seasons to enable caring for the more active 
period, 

The factors requiring serious consideration and 
apparently restricting through some manner is the 
transit car evil and abuse of reconsigning privi- 
lege which go hand in hand. The harm resultant 
18 certainly far in excess of possible benefits. 

Another matter well to avoid is circularization 
of stock lists and indiscriminate quotations, as 
after being passed through various agencies and 
broadcast as frequently done, they are a menace to 


our best interests. One car, through this multiply- 
ing process, appears as a hundred or more to the 
trade. sa 

The compliance with tradition and precedent, 
the lack of critical analysis and logical conclu- 
sions and the avoidance of responsibility are con- 
tributory causes for the present generally disturbed 
state. The situation is up to us; will we advance 
or retreat? We can not afford to do less than 
entrench, and that is a compromise. 


The nominating committee, with J. W. Layne, 
of the East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla., 
as chairman, was appointed to report nomina- 
tions during the afternoon session. 

J. B. Arnold, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the recently organized Florida Dense 





J. E. GRAVES, HOSFORD, FLA. ; 
Retiring President 


Longleaf Manufacturers, gave a brief sketch of 
this organization toward the advertising and 
promotion of the use of dense pine. 

Secretary Harrell then spoke of his attendance 
of the recent meeting at Atlantic City, of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, after which he visited several of the large 
eastern yards where he was confronted with the 
encroachment of other woods in territory for- 
merly dominated by southern manufacturers, 
and said he particularly noted that southern 
pine carried in stock was only in flooring, ceiling 
and roofers. Mr. Harrell used such facts to 
further emphasize his encouragement of stronger 
national advertisement of the products of the 
members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation. 

The morning session ended at 12 o’clock. A 
buffet luncheon was then served in the assembly 
room, during which the members discussed the 





Are You a “Musical Miller”? 


“The other day at a meetin’ of crick 
millers,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “Peg Leg Green got 
up an’ allowed he was sittin’ pretty seein’ 
his mill was the only one he knowed about 
that was runnin’ full time. He said it in 
a way that made Red Nels’ pretty hot, 
an’ Red riz’ up an’ as’t him right out was 
he makin’ any money. Peg Leg didn’t 
have much com back, only jes’ kind of 
mumbled somethin’ about he guessed he 
c’d take care of hisself. ‘Yes,’ said Red, 
‘you’re one of these here musical millers, 
—so dang anxious to hear the mill goin’ 
that you raise hell with everybody else 
an’ don’t do yourself no good. At the end 
of the year all you got laid by is a echo.’ 
An’ I jus’ naturally forgot what kind of a 
meetin’ I was in an’ said ‘Amen.’” 











outcome of the morning session, market and 
trade conditions ete. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was called to order at 
2 o’elock by Secretary Harrell, who introduced 
Judge J. A. Emery, general counsel for the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who spoke at some length on 
the varied and all embracing interests that have 
a bearing on the immediate affairs of the Amer- 
ican business man, whether of an economic, in- 
dustrial, governmental or social nature. He 
recommended a broadening of vision and of in- 
terest for the betterment and immediate conduct 
of the affairs of the nation. Judge Emery ex- 
pressed his opinion that the wonderful develop- 
ment of Florida has only begun, and cited sta- 
tistics to show that the future development 
would be manifested for years to come. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee then made its re- 
port, which was unanimously adopted, with the 
following result: 

President—J. Baker Arnold, J. Ray Arnold Lum- 
ber Co., Groveland, Fla. 

Vice president for Georgia—W. M. Zirkle, Davis- 
Zirkle Lumber Co., Zirkle, Ga. 


Vice president for Florida—Walter W. Harbeson, 
a B. Harbeson Lumber Co., De Funiak Springs, 
a. 


Vice president for Alabama—L. P. James, James 
Lumber Co., Troy, Ala. 


Governor for Georgia—C. W. Kirby, Kirby Plan- 
ing Mill Co., Boston, Ga. 


Governor for Florida—E. R. Conrad, Bond Lum- 
ber Co., Glenwood, Fla. 


Governor for Alabama—E. L. Moore, Horseshoe 
Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala. 


Treasurer—R, H. Paul, East Coast Lumber Co., 
Watertown, Fla. 


Secretary—E. C. Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The retiring president, J. E. Graves, ex- 
pressed his hearty appreciation of the spirit of 
codperation shown during the six years of his 
administration, and vouched for his continued 
support of the association, after which he re- 
signed the chair to Mr. Arnold. This concluded 
the business session. 


Banquet Features 


At 6:30 a banquet was served in the dining 
room of the Mason Hotel, musie being furnished 
by the hotel orchestra. After the banquet there 
was a showing of the new series of southern 
pine motion pictures of pine forests and re- 
forestation, the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation having donated $500 toward the making 
of the pictures. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Douglas Malloch, Lumberman Poet, of Chicago, 
who entertained the gathering for the next hour, 
following which dancing was enjoyed. 


Lumbermen Purchase Building Lease 


Kansas City, Mo., May 5.—De Vere Dierks, 
Herman Dierks, H. L. Dierks, Edward Dierks, 
M. J. Clarkson, William Stone and J. Thomp- 
son, associates in the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
have purchased the lease on the Gates Building, 
Tenth Street and Grand Avenue, just south of 
the R. A. Long Building, and purpose in the 
near future to add ten stories to its height, 
largely for offices for various lumber companies 
and allied industries. The increasing demand 
for space by the Dierks companies was one 
factor in the purchase of the lease, which runs 
to 2024, at an annual rental of $50,000 a year. 
The building itself cost $225,000. Formerly 
almost every lumber company in Kansas City 
was housed in the R. A. Long Building, but in- 
creasing demands for space by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. forced many of them to move to 
other buildings, notably the New York Life, the 
Reliance, The Davidson, the Railway Exchange 
and the Gates Building. The addition of ten 
floors to the Gates Building will accommodate 
a large number of these companies now scat- 
tered over town. 

Some time ago a lumber exchange building 
was projected here, but two efforts to put over 
the plan failed. The remodeled Gates Building 
may be renamed the Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing. 
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Eastern Distributers Confer on Marketing of Coast Woods 


New York, May 5.—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in the last few weeks has constantly 
brought to attention the fact that the situation 
in west Coast lumber in the New York territory, 
as compared with last year, when there was 
overflowing, has greatly improved. Such asser- 
tions have been repeatedly disputed. 

But at the bimonthly conference of wholesal- 
ers and retailers held last Thursday under the 
auspices of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation it was asserted that relations between 
the west Coast shippers and the trade in gen- 
eral were very congenial. It was generally ad- 
mitted that the market is on a good basis and 
that improvement is continuing. 

The conference was perhaps the most success- 
ful of the many such gatherings held within 
the last year. Members of the Intercoastal 
Lumber Shippers’ Association were the espe- 
cially invited guests. A number of representa- 
tives of lumber organizations in the metropoli- 
tan area had been invited also, because the idea 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association is 
to afford good to the greatest number possible. 

Kk. L. Barnard, vice president of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, presided. 
Members of the intercoastal association present 
included Ralph C. Angell, president, and other 
officers and members. The Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County was 
represented by Edward Hanyen, past president ; 
James Floyd, president, and J. H. Brown, sec- 
retary. George Adams, treasurer Long Island 
Dealers’ Association; George A. Bahr, secre- 
tary, and Stanley Cox, of Cox & Van Tuy], 
Wantagh, represented that association. 
Commends Efforts of New York Wholesalers 


Mr. Barnard opened the discussion by calling 
on James Sherlock Davis, president Cross, Aus- 
tin & Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn. Mr. Davis 
said he wanted to pay his highest compliments 
to the personnel of the wholesale distributing 
forces of west Coast lumber in the New York 
area. He said the distributers had shown great 
earnestness in their efforts to relieve the market 
of unnecessary embarrassments and had acted 
in every way to remove obstacles that in the 
past might have annoyed the dealers. 

Mr. Bahr, speaking for the Long Islanders, 
declared that a great many of the problems in 
connection with the handling of Pacifie coast 
lumber on the Island had been done away with 
through the beneficent results of previous con- 
ferences with the wholesale and distributing 
interests. 

After a rather free discussion, Mr. Angell 
voiced gratification at the compliments that had 
been paid to the men who are working to their 
utmost to help the market and at the same time 
to introduce west Coast lumber on its merits. 
He was asked to give his opinion as to the possi- 
bility of getting the manufacturers first to mark 
lumber as to grade and actual size, and second, 
to supply 2x4 in 9-foot as against 18-foot 
lengths. Mr. Barnard explained that his first 
question was predicated upon the experience 
of many years of quoting on 3x9 timber and 
finding 234x9 delivered and the contract accord- 
ingly lost. 

He declared the second question was predi- 
eated on the general demand for 2x4, 9-foot, as 
against the longer lengths. 

Mr. Angell replied that the marking of lum- 
ber was perfectly feasible but that it would 
involve considerable added labor and _ time, 
which is a big factor on account of volume pro- 
duction. 


Can Rely on P. L. I. B. Certificate 


He declared that the issuance of Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau certificates, now a part 
of all transactions, would go a long way to 
meeting the suggestions, as the certificate gives 
full information as to sizes, grades ete. He 
held that the certificates being issued by the 
Pacific Coast bureau, on an entirely fair and 
independent inspection basis, could be thorough- 
ly relied upon. 

Mr. Angell said the matter of 2x4 ete. is 
worthy of consideration and the cutting of 18- 


foot was common practice by reason of tide- 
water mills being equipped with two saw mul- 
tiples. He asserted that anything short of 18- 
foot lengths would require rehandling and sepa- 
rate cross-cutting, which would destroy entirely 
the continuity of operation. He said that this, 
however, did not apply altogether to inland 
mills, and added: 

“These and many other desires and requirements 
of dealers are subjects of constant negotiation 
with the manufacturers by the Intercoastal Lum 
ber Shippers’ Association.”” He said he was glad 
to sit in on such conferences ‘tand to help to secure 
modifications or changes that would better meet 
the needs of the dealer.” D 

Mr. Angell admitted that many of the shippers 
who rushed into the distribution of west Coast 
lumber in 1920 did not know the market and nat- 
urally made many mistakes. He concluded : 

“Through experience and an earnest study of 
conditions many undesirable factors have been 
eliminated, such as the transit evil, which today 
shows a reduction in volume of 80 percent as com- 
pared with two years ago. The maximum today 
would not be over 20 percent and in some months 
it drops as low as 10 to 15 percent.” 

Discusses Transit Situation 


James G. Floyd, of Westchester, brought up 
the transit question, which has been a burning 
issue in New York for some time. He declared 
that recent inquiry among members of the West- 
chester association had shown an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of this kind of shipment by 
reason of the facilities afforded to replenish 
stocks quickly, often at prices much less than 
on mill shipments. 

He declared he did not wish to be misunder- 
stood and was giving the conferences conditions 
as he had found them by personal observation. 
He also made the interesting announcement that 
the Westchester group just now is organizing 
a cooperative distributing yard for building ma- 
terials of all kinds. There is not a similar yard 
in the district, it was pointed out. 

After Mr. Floyd had spoken, Mr. Barnard 
said this brought the transit question down to 
a point where the codperation would outweigh 
unsatisfactory results along other lines. 

Stanley Pierce, of the Pembroke Lumber Sales 


Co., stated that regulation is by far the best 
way to solve the transit question. He said the 
west Coast business .had grown in four years 
from nothing to 800,000,000 feet with no in. 
crease in facilities to handle it. On that ac. 
count, he argued, the total elimination of 
transits would result in general hardship. (o- 
operative methods of distribution, he added, are 
the only hope of a properly stabilized market, 

A very interesting phase of the discussion, 
and one which took it outside of the confines 
of the New York district, was afforded by 
T. J. Goodhue, New York representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Mr. Goodhue told of 
the extensive facilities for distribution employed 
by the Weyerhaeuser terminal in Baltimore, 
He declared that rush orders required shipment 
to the dealers in from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. He said experience had shown that 
separation of stocks by units was not generally 
required or needed. 

Mr. Hanyen held that the marking of lumber 
by size and grade is very essential as a help in 
getting rid of unfair competition. He strongly 
urged sorting as to sizes. 

H. R. Duniway held that the methods em- 
ployed in shipping lumber from the west Coast 
by water were economically unsound, and based 
his opinion upon the fact that many shippers 
had lost money as a result of such methods. He 
declared codperation is needed in the industry 
to bring about more economical handling and 
better merchandising. 

Mr. Barnard made the announcement that the 
New York Lumber Trade Association would 
hold a meeting early in June to be devoted to 
a discussion of retail problems and_ business. 
Among the important subjects to be discussed, 
he enumerated fire insurance in the inter-insur- 
ance organizations from a money saving stand- 
point. 

He said he recently attended a meeting at 
which the chief topic was lump sum and straight 
figuring on jobs. The allocation of surplus Pa- 
cific coast stocks also was mentioned by Mr. 
Barnard as an interesting topic. 


Endorse Lumber Grade Marking 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover and Axel H. Oxholm, 
chief of the lumber division of the Department 
of Commeree, have placed their stamp of ap- 
proval upon lumber grade marking in statements 
recently made public. Secretary Hoover points 
out that because the quality of lumber can not 
readily be judged by the inexperienced, grade 
marking insures the consumer that he is actually 
receiving the grade he has paid for and wants. 
He further asserts that it will be an important 
factor in eliminating wasteful methods since, if 
carried on in a conscientious manner, it will do 
away with unnecessary inspection, and lumber 
can be bought and sold unseen as is wheat today. 
This, Mr. Hoover says, will ‘‘reduce the cost 
of distribution and stabilize lumber conditions. ’’ 


He also looks for grade marking to so educate 
the public in the correct and economical uses 
of lumber that the consuming industries will be 
induced to increase their purchases of the low 
grade material which heretofore has been a 
burden on the market. 


Besides aiding greatly in the program for the 
standardization of lumber sizes and grades, 
Secretary Hoover says experience has shown 
grade marking to be an important factor in 
raising the ethics of the lumber trade and that 
its introduction in this country will enable 
American manufacturers to compete on a more 
even basis with European manufacturers who 
put this practice into effect many years ago. 

Equally pointed is Mr. Oxholm’s endorse- 
ment of this innovation in the American lumber 
industry. ‘‘Grade marking of lumber, although 
originating with the manufacturers, will prob- 
ably benefit the public to the greatest extent,’’ 
says the chief of the lumber division. In com- 
menting on the system of grade marking insti- 
tuted by the Southern Pine Association sub- 


scriber mills, Mr. Oxholm avers that ‘‘if carried 
out in accordance with the plan laid down, the 
grade marking of lumber will mean that any 
buyer of southern pine grade-marked lumber will 
have the assurance that he is receiving the 
quality of lumber for which he is paying,’’ add- 
ing that it will stimulate correct and economical 
use of lumber because, ‘‘the consumer will now 
definitely know how to make up his specifications 
intelligently’? and thus avoid ‘‘ tedious and ex- 
pensive’’ inspection. 

As to other important advantages of the 
grade marking practice, he says: 


Distributers will find that grade-marked lumber 
will sell more readily. The mark appearing at the 
end of each piece will be the most powerful adver- 
tising medium, and the guaranty offered in regard 
to integrity and uniformity of grades will eliminate 
the percentage of risk which it is often customary 
to include in dealings with unidentified mills. The 
advantages to the manufacturers will largely be in 
the nature of an increased good will on the part 
of the consuming public and the _ distributers. 
Through a responsible inspection organization the 
uniformity of grades will be guaranteed. The ad- 
vantages obtained through this feature alone will 
compensate for the small expense of a few cents 
per thousand feet in the grade marking of lumber. 

The grade marking of lumber will benefit con- 
sumers, distributers, and manufacturers alike. It 
will raise the standard of ethics of the lumber 
industry and trade, and last, but not least, it will 
be a necessary adjunct to the program of standard- 
ization of lumber sizes and grades which has been 
fostered and promoted by the Department of Com- 
merce. The grade marking of lumber is no new 
experiment. It has been successfully practiced by 
most of the leading foreign lumber producing coun- 
tries in the world, but the plan of the Southern 
Pine Association in regard to the grade marking 
system of lumber has surpassed all other similar 
methods abroad, as far as is known, both in regard 
to completeness and in the guaranty. 
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Wood Utilization-‘Committee Organizes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—Action to pro- 
yide for a thorough study of the wood-using in- 
dustries and other factors to the end that closer 
cooperation may be developed in securing more 
complete use of all timber cut was taken today 
at the first meeting of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, the personnel of which was 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of this 
date. [AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 2, page 
79.— EDITOR. | 


In opening the meeting, Mr. Hoover said 
that an anonymous gift had been received of 
$25,000 a year for two years to serve as the 
nucleus for financing the investigations which 
the committee will undertake. He said he felt 
that the interested industries, represented on 
the committee, should lend financial support to 
the movement. Therefore, he thought it would 
be well for those present to consider with the 
officers of their several associations whether they 
could not contribute a small sum of money to 
enlarge the fund. 


It was the sense of the meeting that a diree- 
tor should be secured to handle the work and 
direct the efforts toward utilization. ‘‘If we 
get a man of the character we want,’’ Mr. 
Hoover said, ‘‘he will require a substantial 
salary. Such a man should not only have wide 
knowledge of the technology of the subject, but 
very considerable standing and _ personality, 
since the success of his work will depend in 
large part on his contact with individuals and 
industries.’’ Mr. Hoover requested that any 
member present who had in mind such a man 
submit his name in order to provide a wide 
field for choice. 

The committee moved to leave the choice of 
a director to Secretary Hoover and Col. W. B. 
Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, who were 
formally elected chairman and vice chairman, 
respectively. 

It was an organization meeting primarily, 
with only brief talks from a few members 
touching upon various phases of the wood util- 
ization problem. 

Secretary Hoover in his opening statement 
explained briefly the waste elimination cam- 
paign which his department has been conduct- 
ing in codperation with industry during the 
last three years. It has been possible, he said, 
to secure practical results by voluntary action, 
the function of the Government being to bring 
together the individuals that they might unite 
for such action as would serve the common in- 
terest. 

The fact that timber is being cut at a rate 
four times as fast as it is being replaced, he 
said, calls for immediate and constructive action. 
For this committee, he added, the problem is 
distinctive from that of afforestation, and is one 
of work after the forest has become a commer- 
cial product. The Department of Commerce 
and the Forest Service have been working in 
‘lose cobperation and their joint efforts will 
be at the disposal of the committee, said Mr. 
Hoover. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hoover, the work of the 
committee should take the form of day-to-day 
operations, studies being made of specific in- 
dustries to ascertain the full facts, and then 
to be considered from the standpoint of their 
interrelation with other industries to the end 
that the byproducts of one industry may be 
utilized wherever possible by another. 


Conservation by Cross Tie Producers 


Howard Andrews, of Nashville, Tenn., rep- 
tesenting the National Association of Railroad 
lie Producers, described the efforts of the 
ie producers toward conservation. He said that 
M cooperation with the railroads his industry 
had worked out definite specifications. Through 
the use of wood preservatives the industry had 
reduced the replacement of ties from a rate of 
325 a mile in 1920 to 90 a mile last year. 

_A quarter of a century ago, he added, the tie 
industry began to buy Jand as a means of get- 
ting a supply of lumber, and now it is benefit- 
mg from the reforesting growths on much land. 


The industry has gone further in the case of 
certain hardwods and has developed methods of 
tie manufacture that enable them to save much 
lumber that would be wasted in the hewing of 
the ties. The tie industry, Mr. Andrews con- 
tinued, has had some success in inducing rail- 
roads and interurban companies to modify their 
specifications as to ties for industrial tracks 
and interurban railroads, which has been a step 
in conservation. 

In connection with Mr. Andrews’ statement, 
Secretary Hoover pointed out that one faulty 
function of our present-day commercial and 
industrial fabric is that industries have not been 
brought together to codperate in the national 
interest. Such codperation, he said, will not only 
bring economy of operation in industry, but 
will result in a more efficient use of raw mate- 
rials. 


Clearing House on Wood Use Needed 


Col. Greeley pointed to the judgment of the 
Wood Utilization Conference held here last 
November that a clearing house and guiding 
agency is necessary to achieve the conserva- 
tion of wood desired. He said that there are 
many agencies working in the Government and 
industrial groups, applying their facts in a 
limited way, and a widely representative clear- 
ing house would enable progress to be made in 
problems such as are presented by dimension 
stocks, the primary manufacture for refabricat- 
ing plants, the pulpwood industry and the wide 
range of application in the use of wood preserva- 
tives. 

He called attention to the fact that the 
Scandinavian countries are making pulp from 
wood waste. This example, he said, is one 
that might be followed in this country by sur- 
veys to indicate where and what the unused 
waste material is and how it can be utilized. 

Norman W. Wilson, president of the Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association, said that in- 
dustry is tackling the problem from two ends 
and seeking to bring them together. More and 
more mills are employing foresters to secure 
expert treatment of their timber and to repro- 
duce their wood supplies. At the finishing end 
increasing attention is being given to research 
work, to new uses for byproducts. 

Hugh P. Baker, secretary of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, said that while the 
industry consumes 6,000,000 cords of wood a 
year this is but 4 percent of the timber cut 
in the United States. ‘‘We have been splendid- 
ly served by the Forest Products Laboratory,’’ 
said Mr. Baker, ‘‘and have research men in 
the industry.’’ The paper and pulp industry 
has two distinct problems, he said, one tech- 
nical and the other commercial. In the tech- 
nical field decay of wood and utilization of de- 
cayed wood have been combatted by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Hardwoods are being 
used with success under present practice, where 
they were not formerly considered usable. 


Lumbering and Paper Making Go Together 


Mr. Baker said the industry in this country 
is hoping ultimately to get its raw material 
from wood waste, as is being widely done in 
Sweden. He sees the time when the paper manu- 
facturer will also be a lumberman and the lum- 
berman a paper manufacturer. In illustration 
he cited the Great Southern Lumber Co. at 
Bogalusa, La. He thinks this line of develop- 
ment will come rapidly in this country, and it 
can be helped by, the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization through a competent director. 
He expressed the belief that in time pulp would 
become a byproduct of wood distillation plants, 
and that the paper manufacturer will grow his 
own timber and produce lumber as well as pulp 
and paper. 

‘“We do not know enough about Alaska,’’ 
said Mr. Baker. ‘‘We want to know the cost 
of production there. Of course a study of 
Alaska would involve the question of freight 
rates. <A big problem is getting wood to the 
mill at a reasonable price. We must codperate 
with you in finding the solution.’’ 

W. A. Babbitt, of South Bend, Ind., Asso- 


ciation of Wood Using Industries, told the 
committee that its greatest function would be 
to get the public to appreciate the economic 
situation. Just as the American Lumber Stand- 
ards have furnished a foundation for remedial 
action as to railroad rates, Mr. Babbitt said, 
the work of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization would bring adjustments in other 
fields. One of the major problems in lumber, 
he said, is to relate its manufacture to the re- 
quirements of processing plants. At present 
the failure to meet such needs, in his opinion, 
is adding 10 to 25 percent to the other wastes 
of wood. To illustrate, Mr. Babbitt cited the 
fact that while a chair leg requires 11-inch 
square material, the nearest commercial size is 
2 inches square. 


John W. Blodgett agreed with Mr. Babbitt 
that the present barriers to greater utiliza- 
tion are purely economic. The problems of 
wood waste must be approached from the eco- 
nomic point of view. ‘‘If we can codrdinate, 
for example, with Mr. Andrews’ industry and 
Mr. Wilson’s industry,’’ Mr. Blodgett said, 
‘we shall achieve a very great saving for the 
American publie.’’ 

A. G. Hoperaft, of Cleveland, Ohio, president 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, in offering the hearty codperation of 
that organization, announced that a committee 
is now at work on the problem of lumber stand- 
ards. He added that an effort will be made to 
have the association members insist on American 
Lumber Standards in their purchases. 


John V. W. Reynders, New York, president 
of the American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, said he was satisfied that 
a careful economic study would show that real 
saving could be made in the use of wood. He 
said he was more familiar with the use of steel 
than wood, but confessed he was startled by 
Mr. Babbitt’s statement that 2-inch material 
is used for chairs when only 14-inch is re- 
quired. ‘‘In the steel industry we would think 
it inexcusable to use one-sixteenth inch more 
than necessary,’’ said Mr. Reynders. He added 
that it is known to members of the committee 
that foreigners study these economic questions 
most minutely. Unless we adopt somewhat the 
same mental attitude of frugality, he added, 
we shall find ourselves out in the cold in time. 


Seeretary Hoover remarked that Mr. Reyn- 
ders had raised a very important point. If 
we are to meet foreign competition we must take 
up this big problem economically in the way of 
coordination and better utilization. He pointed 
out that our situation is doubtless due in part 
to the highly individual character of industry 
in this country. Abroad they compel units to 
combine for efficiency. 


John E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, speaking 
for the lumber retailers, said that there must 
be provision for a revision of taxation on forest 
lands and farm woodlots for the conservation of 
lumber and protection of water supply. He 
thought there was greater waste in farm wood- 
lots than in lumbering operations, and one re- 
sult is a depleted water supply in many rural 
communities. He thought this was a problem 
that the committee might take up to advantage. 
Retailers, he said, are too prone to sell exactly 
what the customer asks for, rather than what 
he really needs, thereby assisting the customer 
and helping himself at the same time. He 
thinks the retailer could do effective educational 
work along this line. 


After some discussion it was determined that 
for the present the entire committee should 
function instead of attempting to choose a small 
executive committee, because of the large num- 
ber of industries concerned. Mr. Hoover said 
he would not call the committee together as a 
body at more frequent intervals than really nee- 
essary, but would call upon individual members 
for work in connection with particular problems 
as they arose. The next general meeting will 
be ealled in the early autumn. Meanwhile a 
director will be chosen and the machinery set in 
motion. 
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Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Seattle Hoo-Hoo Activities 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 2.—American Forestry 
Week was fittingly observed by the Seattle Hoo- 
Hoo Club at their weekly luncheon April 30, the 
program being broadcasted by radio. William 
G. Weigle, forest supervisor, United States For- 
est Service, spoke on the conservation of the 
national forests. A group of Camp Fire Girls 
recited their creed, and otherwise entertained 
with recitations and songs suitable to the oc- 
casion, while the Boy Scouts put on a demon- 
stration. Members of the Rotary Club, Mutual 
Business Club and Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce were guests of Hoo-Hoo as part of the 
American Forestry Week program. Several out 
of town visitors were present. 

Seattle Hoo-Hoo were honored this week by 
the presence of James H. Allen, Snark of the 
Universe. Mr. Allen spoke on ‘‘ Practical Re- 
forestation and Intelligent Conservation.’’ He 
said Hoo-Hoo should offer a definite forest 
policy to the administration at Washington, 
which would perpetuate the forests of the United 
States for posterity. He thought a committee 
should be formed of State legislators, bankers, 
railroad men, lumbermen, timber owners and 
others interested in the common good, to help 
work out reforestation problems and insure the 
States’ codperation with the Federal authorities 
to attain the desired end. 

The Seattle Hoo-Hoo Howlers, which include 
some of the more musically inclined of the local 
Hoo-Hoo Club broadcasted a program from a 
prominent Seattle radio station on Friday eve- 
ning, May 1. From personal telephone calls 
received by members of the Howlers, it was 
found that their yowling was very well received 
by the people who were listening in at the time. 


Snark Guest of Spokane Hoo-Hoo 


SPOKANE, WaSH., May 2.—‘‘More has been 
accomplished in the way of a real constructive 
program in the first two days of American 
Forest Week in Spokane than in any previous 
week since the Forest Service has undertaken 
each year to bring before the American people 
the great loss which this nation experiences 
through preventable forest fires,’’ declared 
Franklin Girard, forest ranger of St. Maries, 
Idaho, who has been the government representa- 
tive in Spokane during the week. Mr. Girard 
went on to say that this result had been ac- 
complished by the work of the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club under the general chairmanship of 
Roy R. Myers in codperation with the Forest 
Service. This was last Tuesday evening when 
Mr. Girard made the above statement. The rest 
of the week has fulfilled the promise of the 
first two days. 

James H. Allen, of St. Louis, Snark of the 
Universe, spent Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Spokane as the guest of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club. Mr. Allen was enthusiastic about the 
work of the local club in support of American 
Forest Week with its message of forest con- 
servation and reforestation. 

Tuesday evening, the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club 
gave an informal dinner for Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen in the Davenport Hotel, with an attend- 
ance of about one hundred Hoo-Hoo and their 
wives. ‘‘This is our first trip west,’’ Mr. 
Allen said, ‘‘and our welcome to Spokane has 
touched our hearts. This order has set aside 
Sept. 9 as the ‘Day of Universal Brotherhood,’ 
which we hope to have known and observed 
throughout not only this but other countries.’’ 

Brief talks were made by Harlan Peyton, 
president Spokane Chamber of Commerce; A. H. 
Syverson, president Kiwanis Club, and Henry 
Pearce, president Rotary Club. Charles Coff- 
man, of the Exchange Lumber Co., a member 
both of the Hoo-Hoo and Lions clubs, presented 
the compliments of the latter organization. 

Entertainment features included vocal selee- 
tions by Mrs. E. R. Edgerton, accompanied by 
the Davenport trio and by H. L. Masterson 
and E. D. Hamacker with Miss Louise Fisher 
at the piano. Several numbers were also given 
by the Hoo-Hoo sextet composed of E. B. De 


Voe, A. L. Porter, E. L. Smith, George W. 
Duffy, Mr. Masterson and Mr. Hamacker. 
Andrew MacCuaig, Supreme Scrivenoter, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. Just prior to the dinner, 
Mr. Allen gave a 10-minute talk on American 
forestry and its purpose over the broadcasting 
station KFPY in the Symons Building. 
Wednesday morning Mr. Allen spoke to the 
students of the Lewis and Clark high school, 
was given a short ride about the city and taken 
through the McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s plant. 
At noon, he was the guest of the Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club at the regular weekly luncheon 
meeting at the Davenport, which was changed 


from Friday to Wednesday for the purpose. . 


He spoke on the Hoo-Hoo organization and its 
aspirations and ideals. E. B. DeVoe sang and 
W. G. Ramshaw told of the tree planting in 
the Spokane valley the day previous under the 











American 


Forest Week 


April 27 to May 3 


Here Are Some Forest Facts 


Michigan in the pine days exported mil- 
lions of feet of lumber. 

Now she produces approximately one- 
fifth of her own needs. 

Freight on lumber now being shipped in 
runs from eleven to twenty-five dol- 
lars per thousand feet. 


Most of this $15,000,000 spent for freight 
on lumber could be saved if Michigan 
were producing her own on the ten mil- 
lions acres of land now idle in the state 
which are suitable for forest growing 
only. 





Support all measures for the production and 
protection of timber and its efficient use 





| Washtenaw Lumber Co. 


304 Depot Street Phone 65 
Good lumber all the time, one piece or a carload 




















How a Michigan retailer helped in the observ- 
ance of American Forest Week 





auspices of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. E. F. 
Cartier Van Dissel also spoke briefly. Presi- 
dent J. M. Brown presided. Mr. Allen met with 
the executive committee of the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo club during the afternoon to discuss plans 
for the coming annual here in Spokane in Sep- 
tember. Mr. and Mrs. Allen left for Seattle 
Wednesday night. 


Fresno Hoo-Hoo Forestry Program 


FRESNO, CALir., May 2.—Local Hoo-Hoo Club 
observed American Forest Week last Monday 
night with an elaborate program in the audi- 
torium of the San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 
poration Building, here, opening with a camp- 
fire supper. A two-hour program was broad- 
cast over radio station KMJ with Col. John R. 
White, superintendent of the Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant national parks as one of the speakers. 
Arrangements for the affair were in the hands 
of a committee consisting of L. L. Walker, D. K. 
Edwards and R. W. Bagby. 


Organize Hoo-Hoo Club No. 46 


St. Louis, Mo., May 5.—Hoo-Hoo Club Ng, 
46 was organized at Malvern, Ark., according 
to word received at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here, 
The club was organized through the efforts of 
Vicegerent Snark L. L. Adair. A. E, Lamont, 
superintendent of the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co., was elected president. Other of. 
ficers follow: Vice president, F. M. Lay, gee. 
retary-treasurer Moline Timber Co.; secretary. 
treasurer, J. T. Alderson, editor of the Malvern 
Meteor; directors, W. H. Steffens, John A. Mil. 
ler and the officers. 

The club accepted the offer of J. G. Green, 
of the Van Veneer Co., to donate a site for a 
clubhouse on Lake Katherine. Col. W. L. Hall, 
formerly of the United States Forest Service, 
and now employed as a forester for private inter. 
ests, was the only speaker. He said that the 
Malvern district is admirably suited to the 
growing of timber, being unusually free of 
fungi and insects and little troubled by fires, 


Minnesotans Aid Forestry Movement 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Throughout 
Minnesota today a new gospel for preserving 
Minnesota’s forests is being preached, follow- 
ing a week given over to American Forest 
Week, directed by the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club, 
assisted by other organizations interested in 
conservation of natural resources. Lumbermen 
throughout the State gave vigorous support to 
the movement. 

E. A. Sherman, associate forester of the 
United States Forest Service, was the principal 
speaker of the week. He spoke at luncheons in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion, the Isaak Walton League, the Sportsmen’s 
Club and other similar organizations assisted 
the Hoo-Hoo club in arranging the Minneapolis 
meeting Thursday. It was followed by a cere- 
mony of tree planting at Glenwood Park, Guy 
E. McCune being the speaker at the dedicatory 
exercises. 

The Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club Orchestra fur- 
nished’ music throughout the week at various 
meetings given over to Forestry Week. They 
played, also, at a radio concert and H. F. 
Partridge, president of the club, gave the radio 
address. Grover M. Conzet, Minnesota forester, 
and other forestry authorities participated in 
the week’s activities. 

The Minnesota Lions Club conducted a For- 
est Week meeting at which the principal speaker 
was Prof. E. G. Cheyney, forestry department, 
University of Minnesota. 


(‘Qf @agaaaaaaams 


City-wide Celebration of Forest Week 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 5.—Members of the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club participated in the 
city-wide celebration of American Forest Week 
on Arbor Day, April 30, when they planted sev- 
eral fine trees at the Clarke Street School. 
Special exercises were held in connection with 
the plantings. Fred Luening, authority on the 
Wisconsin outdoors, stressed the necessity of 
forest conservation. 

More than 1,000 persons, mostly children 
from the Clarke Street School and the Wash- 
ington High School, were present at the exer: 
cises, together with about sixty Milwaukee Hoo- 
Hoo, all wearing official Hoo-Hoo hats. 

The exercises were arranged by and in charge 
of the friends of the forests committee of the 
elub including Henry J. Steinman, jr., H. J. 
Steinman Lumber Co.; Claude Flembeau, 
Badger Sash & Door Co.; Marshall Moss, Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co.; George L. Waetjen, 
G. L. Waetjen Co.; and Oscar A. Goelzer, J. J. 
Jones Co., all of Milwaukee. 

In the planting proper the work crew con 
sisted of B. F. Springer, of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co. and president of the Hoo-Hoo club: 
E. A. Ehlert, with Robert Blackburn and Vice 
gerent of Wisconsin; Rudolph Best, Best & 
Lade Lumber Co.; and Norman Pederson, Stand- 
ard Woodwork Co. Mr. Springer held the trees 
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in place while the other members of the crew 
wielded the shovels. 

Other Milwaukee events in connection with 
forest week included a forestry discussion at 
the Lions Club Monday noon luncheon, April 
97; special Izaak Walton League meeting at the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club Monday evening, April 
91; two mass meetings, one for children in the 
afternoon and one for the general public in the 
evening, at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Friday, 
May 1. 


Club Sponsors Forestry Meeting 


QLEVELAND, OHIO, May 5.—A _ public meet- 
ing in behalf of the Friends of the Forest 
movement will be held by the Cleveland or- 
ganization on Friday evening, May 8, in the 
pallroom of the Hollenden Hotel. The program 
will consist of addresses on reforestation, con- 
servation, fire prevention, logging and manu- 
facture of lumber. One of the principal speak- 
ers will be Chester J. Hogue, manager of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau. Several 
reels of pictures dealing with these topics also 
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will be shown. Members of the local Chamber 
of Commerce as yell as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Advertising and other clubs have been invited to 
attend. A special invitation also has been tend- 
ered to ladies. Five thousand tickets have been 
issued through the codperation of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers,-the Hoo-Hoo Club and 


affiliated organizations. The committee in 
charge of the event is as follows: F. A. 


Weaver, chairman; D. W. Thomas, L. H. Fland- 
ermeyer, W. J. Ellenberger, E. A. Williamson, 
J. V. O’Brien, Ralph J. Jones, L. F. Cantlon, 
S. C. Fulton, J. W. Coleman, Tom Gray, O. T. 
Meyer and J. R. Barber. 


To Rebuild Burned Mill 


HAZLEHURST, Miss., May 4.—The L. H. Yar- 
brough Lumber Co. announces that it will re- 
build its mill at this place that was destroyed 
by fire several days ago. This was a small mill, 
and the company suffered a loss of $2,000, with 
no insurance. 


Pennsylvania Retail Directors Meet 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 5.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tio of Pennsylvania held its monthly meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building last 
Friday and decided to hold no more monthly 
meetings until October. 

The Pennsylvania association being a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, voted unanimously in favor of the 
recommendations in two referenda sent out by 
the chamber concerning branch national banks 
and the abolition of the inheritance tax and 
directed the secretary to submit its action to 
the chamber. 

The upward tendency of wages in the build- 
ing trades seems definitely checked for this 
year, and possibly for two or three years hence. 
In a number of the large cities, reports to the 
directors showed, long-term agreements have 
been made. Some will not terminate until 1928, 
the idea being to stabilize the industry and 
eliminate uncertainty. Members are urged to 
obtain all the apprentices allowed, and that they 
can use, in the apprentice schools now being or- 
ganized in many places to supply efficient 
mechanics and provide for the future. 


Report on Business Conditions 


Directors reported on conditions in their 
respective districts as follows: 


C. E. ROLAND, Westmoreland County—There has 
been no improvement in the lumber business over 
last month and none is in sight, as business in our 
county is largely controlled by the coal and coke 
industries. At this time a great many coal and 
coke plants have closed entirely and others are 
working part time only. Recent demands of the 
building trades unions for increases in wages after 
May 1 have been “Jaid on the table.” 

A. M. HAINES, Fayette County—Conditions in 

the northern part of the county are slow, and 
have been for the last eighteen months, showing 
signs of continuing so for another six months and 
probably longer. The southern part and river dis- 
trict are fair, however, although the tone is not 
as good as at this time last year, and indications 
point to continued slowing up the rest of the year. 
Efforts to organize common labor in the Union- 
town district, as applied to the building trades, 
are retarding this work. 
_ J. G. Marks, North Cambria district—Business 
IS practically at a standstill. Very little new 
Work is being figured and dealers report the poor- 
est spring business in their experience. 

J. Henry Kine, Lawrence County—I can see 
ho change in business conditions since last month 
In my district. There are no labor troubles yet, 
4s the present scale runs until July 1. The volume 
of trade is still slightly less than last year. 

BRUCE K. BARNETT, Monongahela Valley district 
—Business is still very active in our community. 
The plasterers are not working at present on ac- 
count of their demand for $14 a day and five days 
4 week, which the contracting plasterers refuse to 
bay. All other trades are settled and working. 

R. S. Woopwarp,- Allegheny Valley district— 
Business in this district continues good. The vol- 
ume is about 10 percent below last year. 
yards are carrying full stocks. 
trouble, 
the mills. 


The 
There is no labor 
We anticipate no price advances from 


Considerable Home Building 


t F. A. Morsta, Armstrong County—Business is 
alr, with considerable home building, but all in- 


dications point to a general slowing down in all 
lines. Brick and sanitary ware manufacturing 
plants are moving only a small percentage of their 
output. 

HARRY A. STATLER, Johnstown district—There 
is a fair volume of building in Johnstown at pres- 
ent. However, on account of the collapse of the 
coal business and the slowing up of the steel busi- 
ness, confidence is impaired and many prospective 
builders have postponed operations indefinitely. 
The outlook for summer and autumn is not en- 
couraging. Labor is quiet. 

A. M. F. STITeLeR, Beaver Valley district—Con- 
ditions are fair in this district, although the fac- 
tories are not busy. There is considerable figur- 
ing, but the future outlook seems somewhat doubt- 
ful. There is no labor trouble. 

G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg district—-Weakness 
in retail prices has a tendency to hold up building 
for further reductions, but my opinion is that we 
will have an advance in June. We are busy and 
doing plenty of figuring. We anticipate a good 
trade all summer. 

PRESIDENT S. W. MEANS, Pittsburgh district— 
Conditions are practically the same as thirty days 
ago. There is about the same amount of estimat- 
ing, and a fair proportion of this is being let. 


J. A. ELper, Altoona district—Business through- 
out our territory is not up to standard, due in 
the city to short time in the railroad shops, and 
outside to closing of all mines in our district. 
There is considerable interest manifested in the 
local organization, and most of the members are 
fairly busy and hopeful that the near future will 
bring better trade. 

HARRY R. MILLER, Cumberland (Md.) district— 
General conditions are not favorable. Business 1s 
far below the average for the corresponding period 
last year. The outlook for early summer 1s not 
promising. We are doing very little figuring, 
which is a poor indication at this time of year. 


April Exceeded Expectations 


J. B. WALLACE, Pittsburgh district—Business in 
my district so far this year has been surprisingly 
good. Most yards have about all the business they 
ean handle. April much exceeded my expectations, 
and I now have hopes that the second quarter of 
1925 will compare favorably with the first quarter. 
Sales for our company for the first four months 
exceeded the corresponding period last year by 
more than 50 percent. The wholesale market con- 
tinues soft. We are buying for present needs only. 


G. F. Hoce, Canonsburg district—The retail 
lumber dealers in Canonsburg are enjoying a fair 
amount of business. Every firm in the association 
seems busy. There are more carpenters available 
in the last month than there have been in a num- 
ber of years, partly due perhaps to work being 
slack in other localities. Wages remain the same 
as last year; in fact, all mechanical labor is hold- 
ing prices at the old standard. Labor is plentiful. 
owing to the mines and some other industries not 


working. The dealers in our district feel very 
optimistic regarding business in general for the 


balance of the year. 


LASALLE FELMEIM, Erie district—House building 
is almost at a standstill and business is very quiet 
for this time of year. The city is equally divided 
between businesses that are doing a fair volume 
at a loss and those that are doing a poor volume 
on a little better basis. With the exception of a 
few cities in our immediate territory, the foregoing 
conditions apply from Cleveland to Buffalo. 

IHiART B. DAUGHERTY, Indiana (Pa.) district— 
Zusiness in the retail lumber industry in Indiana 
County is practically at a standstill. There are 
many vacant houses in this district and no pros- 
pect for improvement in the immediate future. 

E. M. Diespo.p, Pittsburgh district—Business is 
not as good as earlier in the year; prices are 
weaker. Looking ahead, things appear favorable, 
with no reason for alarm. 





Maple Floors for Hard Wear 


Code 
word 
for size 


ANDES 4 





17/16” x 3144", dresseds 
matched, end-matched, 


mes <Sey and hollow back. 





Our maple flooring stands the test, especially 
in mills, factories, or warehouses, where trucks 
are used, which demand a harder and tougher 
surface than any other floor will give. Use our 
maple flooring, for new construction, or repair- 
ing old floors, because,— 


1. Made from Michigan hard maple lumber. 


» 


2. Thoroly kiln dried to prevent shrinkage. 

3. Accurately dressed and matched, so all 

edges come together, fitting perfectly. 

4. Guaranteed for grade in accordance with 
MFA rules. 

Guaranteed Quality 
Let us quote you 

on your next specifi- 

cations for any quan 


tity, delivered any- 
where, from mill or 
warehouse. 


Your customer sat- 
isfied, or money back, 
without quibbling. 
Wire our expense for 


prices. 
E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD CO. 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
5-9-25 


If You're 
Cut Out 


and are planning a new operation the advice 
of our experienced engineers will save you 
money. The designing and erecting of com- 
plete lumber manufacturing plants has been 
our specialty for 34 years. 

Only recently we built these mills:— 


Selma, La. 


Grant Timber & Mfg. Co., 
(two mills) 


Abams-Bank Lumber Co., Morton, Miss. 


Investigate our service today. 


JHRALL&SH EA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS » 
Lake Charles, La. 

















Forrest E. FERGUSON 
€&? COMPANY 
Auditors & Tax Specialists 


11 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


604 Colorado Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















° 
RALPH W. FANNON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Reports 
lavestigations 


Utilization of 
Forest Wastes 
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TheBESSLER 


MovableStairway 
Tell About It 


When you find a man wondering where 
and how he is going to find more space in 
his house, tell him about the Bessler,—how 
it disappears out of the way when not in 
use. It will pay you. 


Ask for further details. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, O. 
New York Office: 220 E. 41st St. 


Pilot of the 
Credit Seas 


for lumbermen, is Clancy’s Red Book 
Service. Many have learned to de- 
pend on this service alone as their 
credit pilot and it has guided them 
safely for years. The service is avail- 
able to you at very reasonable rates. 








Write for full particulars and Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Our Collection Department specializes 
on lumber collections 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 








° Mr. 
Attention Milman 


If you want good connection in Dayton, Ohio 
and porbngcioh: 0 territory—any kind of lum- 
ber, rough or dressed—with party that has 
been on territory past 25 years and still sell- 
ing each and every customer, get in touch 
= by phone Main 2304, wire or personal 
call. 


Rowe Lumber Sales Co.,"bavran one” 

















Our facilities enable 
WO VIVERCERHON- 
aE Drompn service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WREECTON 


FA) BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
PGS BORG 





$y, 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 








May 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Hotel Dempsey, 
Macon, Ga. Monthly meeting. 


May 12-14—National Fire Protection Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 14-15—Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Am- 
arillo, Tex. Annual. 

May 16—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Hotel 
Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 

May 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


May 20-22—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., New 
Washington Auditorium and New National Chamber 
Building, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

May 21—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, City 
Club, Passaic, N. J. Spring meeting. 

May 25-28—National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


June 16—Mississippi-East Louisiana Sawmill Managers’ 
Association, Laurel, Miss. 

June 18—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Macon, Mo. Annual, 


June 19-20—Pacific Northwest Millwork Association, 
Grays Harbor, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 


June 22-24—Lumber Trade Golf Association, The Gris- 
wold, New London, Conn. Annual tournament. 
June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Olympic 

Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Aug. 6-8—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Annual outing. 


East Tennessee Meeting Postponed 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 5.—The meeting of 
the retail lumber dealers of Tennessee that was 
to have been held today at the Whittle Springs 
Hotel, near Nashville, for the purpose of per- 
feeting the organization of the Tennessee Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was post- 
poned until Monday, May 11, a date better 
suited to the convenience of a number of the 
speakers on the program. These will include 
Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Co., of Chicago, and Adolph Pfund, secre- 
tary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The committee of dealers in charge of the 
meeting have sent invitations to all lumber 
dealers throughout the State to attend the meet- 
ing, and a large number have signified their in- 
tention of doing so, as a State association of 
the retail lumber realers is to be perfected. 


Set Date for Long Island Annual 


New York, May 5.—The Long Island Deal- 
ers’ Association will hold its anual meeting on 
June 10, according to an announcement just 
made by George A. Bahr, secretary. He said 
the date was fixed early so as to give the mem- 
bers no excuse for ‘‘ being conspicuous by their 
absence. ’? 

Walter R. Pettit, president Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, is also executive 
officer of the Long Island body. The meeting 
will be devoted entirely to the business of the 
association members. 

On June 22, the annual spring outing of the 
Long Islanders will be held and it will be de- 
voted largely to pleasure. 
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Ohio Retail District Meeting 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 5.—An interesting 
meeting of District No. 8 of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers was held at the 
Chittenden Hotel Monday evening, May 4, with 
a good attendance. Following a dinner, How- 
ard Potter, president of the State association, 
who operates a retail business in Worthington, 
outlined the activities of the association. He 
bespoke the codperation of all members in the 
work being undertaken in their behalf. 

G. E. Richards, treasurer of the Doddington 
Co., who recently returned from a long trip on 
the Mediterranean, told of his travels. He 
called attention to the various uses of lumber 
in the countries he visited. 

T. A. Jones, general manager of the Dodding- 
ton Co., who represented the recently formed 
Millwork Institute of the Ohio association, re- 
ported on the conference held last week with 
the Department of Commerce in an effort to 
further the plan of standardization. 


Frank H. Lumbert, sr., was chairman and 
R. M. Lucas, secretary of the meeting. Ap. 
other meeting will be held early in June. 

Retailers Plan Joint Dinner Meeting 

Detroit, Micu., May 4.—A joint dinner meet. 
ing of the Detroit Suburban Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Detroit Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held at Hotel Stat. 
ler on Monday evening, May 18. The members 
of the latter organization and their wives wil] 
attend as invited guests. Jeff B. Webb, sales 
manager of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber (o, 
and president of the Board of Commerce wil] 
act as toastmaster. Former United States Sen. 
ator A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky; Adolph 
Pfund, of Chieago, and A. J. Hagar, of Lansing, 
will be the principal speakers. 


Foresters on Executive Staff 

OSHKOSH, WIs., May 4.—O. T. Swan, see- 
retary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, announces 
that George Banzhof and Russell Watson, of 
Milwaukee, have been appointed as the official 
foresters for the association. These men are 
trained forest engineers and it will be their 
object to make investigations and point out to 
timber owners just what can be accomplished 
along practical forest lines. The association has 
been active in these matters for a number of 
years, working in codperation with Government 
foresters but this is the first time that a lumber 
association has placed trained foresters upon 
its executive staff. 


New Membership Roster 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 4.—Announcement 
is made by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, of this city, that some time between 
June 15 and June 25 the association will have 
ready for distribution its June edition of a new 
membership roster and general directory of 
lumbey dealers, covering retail lumber dealers 
in Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and some names in Nebraska and Wis- 
consin: It will contain 50 pages, and will be 
6 by 9 inches in size. A number of new feat- 
tures will be introduced, and there will be 
numerous revisions as compared with the Sep- 
tember, 1924, issue. 
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Discuss Hemlock Campaign 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 5.—The entire plan 
of the hemlock promotion campaign now under 
way in Wisconsin and Michigan was explained 
at a get-together meeting of the hemlock mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and their salesmen 
held at the Hotel Pfister, here, on Monday 
evening, May 4. 

More than a hundred manufacturers and 
salesmen were present at the conference which 
was conducted with the idea that in order to 
make the hemlock promotion campaign a full 
success all persons directly concerned with the 
wood’s production and sale should be informed 
of its details. The meeting therefore was prob- 
ably unique in the lumber history of the United 
States in that it brought actual field competitors 
together to talk over a mutual sales problem. 

C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., presided at the meeting as 
sisted by O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., sec: 
retary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
association. The principal address outlining 
the promotion campaign was given by Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago. At the conclusion of Mr. Hines’ address 
B. H. Ward, the association’s new hemlock 
field service representative in Wisconsin, was 
introduced and told of his plans concerning 18 
work in the field. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to 4 
general discussion of hemlock sales problems 
in which a great many of the persons present 
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poth manufacturers and salesmen, participated. 
Judging from the general feeling at the meeting 
if ‘‘Old Faithful’’ hemlock has not already 
‘‘eome into its own’’ it will soon be pushed 
there. 


Rotary Cut Box Men Elect 


NEW ORLEANS, La., May 5.—The Rotary Cut 
Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
meeting held in the St. Charles Hotel last week, 
elected to its presidency R. M. Van Brunt, of 
the D. C. Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dayton, 
Tex. Mr. Van Brunt succeeds R. M. Me- 
Caughey, of the Overstreet Veneer Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., who is said to be planning to estab- 
lish himself at Jacksonville, Fla., in the near 
future. The meeting drew a representative at- 
tendance and after disposal of the usual routine 
voted to hold the next session at Dayton, Tex., 
on a date to be selected later by President-elect 
Van Brunt. 


Cooperage Industries in Tenth Annual 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—After hearing an 
address by H. G. Herget, president of the Pekin 
Cooperage Co. of New York, and the installa- 
tion of the newly elected officers, the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America was brought to a close late 
today at the Hotel Gayoso, where it has 
been in session since Monday. More than three 
hundred members were registered and it was 
one of the most profitable conventions ever held. 

W. M. Davis, president W. M. Davis Stave 
Co., of Memphis, succeeded Walker M. Wellford 
as president of the organization. Mr. Davis 
has long been active in the organization and 
last year served as one of the vice presidents. 


capacity he has been requested to act as the 
American repregentative of the organization 
committee in arranging for the World’s For- 
estry Congress, to be held in May, 1926, at 
Rome under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Agriculture and the Italian govern- 
ment. ; 

Mr. Dana states that this forestry congress 
will be the largest and most important of its 
kind ever held, bringing together 150 authorities 
on forestry from all parts of the world. It is 
called in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the last general assembly of the International 
Institute, which was held in Rome in May of last 
year. Five major problems are on the program. 
They are: 

1. The possibility of unifying the present 
methods of compiling forestry statistics, of fix- 
ing the periods when the census should be made 
in the different countries and of establishing a 


regular international service of forestry sta- 
tistics and information. 


2. The best means of improving international 
trade in timber and other forest products. 


3. The technical, economic, legal and admin- 
istrative questions relating to the proper pres- 
ervation and improvement of existing forests, 
the regeneration of denuded mountain slopes 
and the utilization of waste land. 


4. The best means of obtaining a better utiliza- 
tion of the world’s forest reserves. 


5. Any other question of international impor- 
tance relating to forestry. 


Takes Optimistic View of Situation 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., May 2.—C. H. Boyd, 
president of the Santa Barbara Lumber Co. and 
the Masterbilt Wall Fixture Co., of this city, 
takes a characteristic Californian’s optimistic 








I HAVE DISCOVERED— 


That you can’t make a good bargain out of bad faith. 

That it is better to face the facts than bankruptcy. 

That promises that are too rosy usually end with the blues. 
That “principle” and “interest” are two essentials of success. 
That you can’t help a man much if he lacks ambition. 

That it doesn’t help any man to do his work for him. 

That a small customer appreciates great consideration. 











Other officers elected and installed today 
were: 

Slack cooperage group—Vice president, Walter 
Little, Turner-Farber-Love Co., Leland, Miss.; ex- 
ecutive committeeman, T. J. Nash, Ozark Cooper- 
age Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tight cooperage group—Vice president, N. W. 
Caleutt, N. W. Caleutt Co., Dyersburg, Tenn.; ex- 
ecutive committeeman, A. H. Wrape, Wrape Stave 
Co, Paragould, Ark. 

Coopers group—Vice president, H. R. Hunting- 
ton, Sandusky Cooperage Co., St. Louis, Mo.; ex- 
ecutive committeeman, S. Nancarrow, Gulf Coop- 
erage Co., Texarkana, Ark. 

C. G. Hirt, secretary-manager; and M. T. 
Rogers, assistant secretary-treasurer, were re- 
elected by the executive committee. 


For the last three days various groups and 
committees of the organization have been in 
session at the Hotel Gayoso and some very in- 
teresting meetings have been held. 

The annual banquet of the organization and 
entertainment was held on Tuesday night at 
the Hotel Gayoso and more than three hundred 
were in attendance. The entertainment for the 
occasion was furnished by the Memphis mem- 
bers of the association. 

During the convention arrangements were 
made for taking care of the lady visitors with 
theater parties and dinners. 


Given Important Forestry Appointment 


AMHERST, MAss., May 5.—It was announced 
here today that Samuel T. Dana, director of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, op- 
erated in Amherst by the United States Forest 
Service, has been appointed chairman of the 
‘ommittee on international relations in forestry 
of the Society of American Foresters. In that 





view of the present market situation. He says 
business is rather quiet but that it will come 
back quickly because large numbers of people 
are still pouring into southern California and 
the demand for housing is thereby kept up or 
at least quickly returns. The Masterbilt Wall 
Fixture Co. manufactures built-in fixtures for 
the kitcuen and breakfast nook, including a 
breakfast table and benches that fold up into 
the wall when not in use, and an ironing board. 
These fixtures differ widely from those made by 
most other manufacturers. They are meant for 
higher class trade; for example, the above men- 
tioned breakfast table and benches are made 
with hardwood veneered tops, and of course are 
far superior to the usual softwood tables. 


Open New Steamship Terminal 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 2.—A ship a day for 
Portland is the aim of the McCormick line, ae- 
cording to a statement made by C. L. Wheeler, 
vice president and general manager of the Me- 
Cormick Steamship Co., who is here to attend 
the ceremonies in connection with the opening 
of the new McCormick terminal. At present the 
McCormick line operates three to four vessels 
out of Portland each week. The big terminal 
is on the site of the old Ainsworth dock, for- 
merly operated by the Union Pacifie Co. The 
McCormick company took over the steamships 
operated between Portland and California ports 
by the Union Pacific, and thereby augmentcd 
its steadily expanding fleet that began to grow 
in connection with the development of the lum- 
ber business some years ago. Many prominent 
railroad and steamship men were guests at the 
ceremonies which included a luncheon on the 
steamship Rose City. 


BABCOCK 


SPRUCE 
LADDERS 


Light and 
Easy to 
Handle 
















Illustration shows 
our Western Ex- 
tension. Made 
fromClear Spruce. 
Side rails 1 3/8’ 
thick with wide 
spread at bottom. 
White Ash and 
Hickory turned 
rungs. Gravity 
locks. Wide guide- 
iron running clear 
across at the top 
of bottom section. 














A 
LADDER 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 





Write 
for 
Catalog. 





A Money Making Line 


for Lumber Dealers. 


W.W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 
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C— PITTSBURGA Co 


FOR SALE 
Used Machinery 


1 Complete double band mill 
consisting of one RH 8’ mill, carriage, 
steam set works, loader, kicker, edger and 
one L H 9’ mill with carriage, steam set 
works, loader, kicker, edger and trimmer— 
all transmission, belts, filing: room, ma- 
chinery, Corliss engine and boilers com- 
plete. 

Machine shop complete. 

Both above to be sold as a unit. 
Prices and specifications furnished upon 
request by 


Cc. L. BABCOCK, 


Holston National 


Bank Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 
White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 





Kiln Dried, Well Manu- eg 
factured, High Grade. ‘ 
Capacity, 250,000 Feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








A new book by 
**The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


























Give Memento in Appreciation 


BurraLo, N. Y., May 5.—Members of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange have expressed their 
appreciation of the services for two consecutive 
terms of Ganson Depew as president by having 
prepared for presentation to him a beautiful 
memento in the form of a leather-covered book, 
with silk lining, wherein is inscribed an elegantly 
printed dedication, together with the signatures 
of the donors, to the number of seventy-five or 
more. The printing is in old English text and 
illuminated in red and gold. 

Arrangements have been made for the presen- 
tation at this week’s meeting of the exchange, 
with C. Walter Betts as the speaker. The com- 
mittee which had charge of the plans for the 
memento consisted of William P. Betts and 
Harry A. Plumley. 


Cincinnati Club Holds Annual 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—Edward Barber, 
of the Howard & Barber Lumber Co., was 
elected president of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club at the annual election held at the 
Business Men’s Club last night. Mr. Barber 
had been first vice president of the club. He 
defeated Ed. H. Ward, by a close margin in 
a spirited election. 

There were three uncontested elections. C. W. 
Tunis was candidate for first vice president on 
both tickets. W. F. Gammage likewise ran 
without opposition for secretary on both tickets. 
Mr. Tunis is head of the Tunis Lumber Co. and 
Mr. Gammage is in business as W. IF. Gammage. 

On the withdrawal of George Hand as candi- 
date for treasurer on the chair ticket, the chair 
cominittee nominated Herbert Bauman, the can- 
didate on the floor ticket and he was elected 
without opposition. 

Of the contested places, the chair ticket put 
over four of their candidates and the floor ticket 
two. The successful ones on the chair ticket 
besides Mr. Barber, were Earl Hart, John Byrns, 
and Frank Haass for directors. The floor ticket 
elected the second vice president, EK. W. De- 
Camp, and George M. Morgan, as a director. 

Mr. Hart is with Leland G. Banning and is 
the retiring president of the Cincinnati Lumher- 
men’s Club. Mr. Byrns is a member of Byrns 
Bros. Lumber Co.; Mr. Haass is head of the 
Frank Haass Lumber Co.; Mr. DeCamp is Cin- 
cinnati representative of the Babcock Lumber 
Co., and Mr. Morgan is Cincinnati representa- 
tive of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. Mr. 
Bauman is in business as Herbert F. Bauman 
Lumber Co. 

The judges of the election were Roy Thomp- 
son, J. R. O’Neill and R. E. Bond. 

The new officers were installed by Earl Hart, 
retiring president. 

In his annual address Mr. Hart told of the 
growth of the Cincinnati club in the last two 
years, the membership having increased 24 per- 
cent in the last year and 51 percent in two 
years. 

Theodore Davis told of arrangements made 
for the trip of the Cincinnati delegation to the 
Louisville convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association on June 11 and 12. 

Walter Schmitt, president Cincinnati Lion’s 
Club, was a guest of Mr. Tunis at the dinner. 
He was called on for a talk. He complimented 
the club on its arbitration plan which he praised 
highly though he said as an attorney, he was 
talking against his own business, that of the 
law. 

Frank Rodman, who has been in the lumber 
business in Cincinnati for forty-one years, re- 
called conditions in the lumber trade when he 
started business. He is now connected with 
W. F. Galle & Co. , 

Edward Barber as first vice president made a 
report on the arbitration activities of the club 
for the year. There were seven cases brought 
before the club, of which five were disposed of; 
one still is pending and one has just been pre- 
sented. Among the members serving on arbitra- 
tion committees during the year were: E. M. 


Bonner, John Byrns, Herbert Bauman, Mont. 
gomery Christie, J. E. Daugherty, W. J. Hck. 
man, J. C. Griffith, George Hand, George Mor. 
gan, 8S. W. Richey, Emil Thoman, C. W. Tunis, 
Roy Thompson and Robert Warn. 

The club will end its year’s activities with an 
outing in June. Re 


Southwestern Wisconsin Club Elects 


PLATTEVILLE, WIs., May 5.—Elba Eastman, 
of the Eastman Lumber Co., Platteville, Wis., 
was reélected president of the Southwestern Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Club at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization held at the Tracy Hotel, 
this city, Friday evening, May 1. Gus H. Nod- 
olf, of Nodolf Bros., Belmont, Wis., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

In conjunction with the annual meeting the 
club discussed plans for expansion of its mem- 
bership to include every eligible lumberman in 
the territory and a membership committee was 
chosen as follows: H. H. Lane, Lane Lumber 
Co., Darlington, Wis., chairman; Owen King, 
Dodgeville, Wis.; Carl Kleinpell, Kleinpell Lum- 
ber Co., Cassville, Wis.; Charles Eustice, Cuba 
City, Wis., and George Meyer, Meyer Lumber 
Co., Platteville, Wis. 

Twenty-seven lumbermen members of the club 
were grouped around the table for the excellent 
dinner with which the meeting was opened at 
6 p. m. The business meeting was called to 
order at 7:30, and the election of officers was 
held. 

There were two principal addresses during 
the evening and following each one several min- 
utes were devoted to discussions of the subjects 
by the attending lumbermen. Mr. Lane gave 
an address on ‘What Happens When You Cut 
the Price.’’? Business obtained by price cutting 
leads to a false sense of prosperity from which 
the price cutter usually is awakened in a bank- 
ruptey court, according to Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Eastman delivered a talk on the use of 
Hiatt’s Expert Lumber Pricer. Mr. Eastman is 
sold on the ideas embodied in this book and 
told of how he uses them in the operation of 
his yard. Every pile of lumber in the Eastman 
yard is plainly marked with the per piece price. 


Evansville Club to Meet Next Week 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 4.—The last regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club to be held this season, will take place 
on Tuesday night, May 12 at Kelley’s Bungalow 
Inn on the Hemenway Highway, seventeen miles 
east of here. The business session will follow 
a chicken luncheon. Regular meetings will be 
resumed the first Tuesday night in September. 
During the summer every member of the club 
will be constituted a committee of one to get 
a new member for the first fall meeting. 


Finish Three-Game Baseball Series 

WarrEN, ARK., May 4.—The Southern Lum- 
ber Co.’s ball team of Warren and the E. L. 
Bruce Co.’s ball team of Prescott, Ark., have 
just finished a three-game series, two games g0- 
ing to the Bruce team. Both teams played good 
ball and the winner of each game was decided 
by the breaks, as the teams were evenly matched. 
Both teams have records of few defeats so far 
this year. 


Plans for First Golf Game of Season 

PrrrspurGH, Pa., May 5.—The first meet of 
the 1925 five-game golf tournament of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the Pittsburgh Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Edgewood Coun- 
try Club, Tuesday, May 19. Dinner will be 
served at the club after play. A good turnout 
is in prospect, as both sides are eager to get 
started. E. H. Stamm is chairman of the whole- 
salers’ golf committee, and Elmer A. Diebold 
of the retailers’ golf committee. Prizes will 
be awarded at each meet, and a grand prize at 
the end of the season. 
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My Own 
I’d rather have a little house, a house that is 
my own, 
Than be a guest in any house, or fawn before a 
throne. 
I’d rather have a little place, a little plot of 
green, 


Than any garden grand and great my eyes have 
ever seen. 

I’d rather have a little love, one woman who is 
true 

Than hear the shouting of a crowd, a crowd I 
never knew. 

I’d rather have a little child that ran to call 
me Dad 

Than any army anywhere a monarch ever had. 


For, after all, the little things, as long as they 
are ours, 

And whether they be roofs of thatch or gardens 
full of flow’rs, 

Are, after all, the only things that pleasure ever 
bring. 

Man need not sit upon a throne to call himself 
a king. 

I’d rather have a little place, one woman for its 
queen, 

Than any garden grand and great my eyes 
have ever seen; 

Than be a guest in any house, or fawn before a 
throne, 

I’d rather have a little house, a house that is 
my own. 


Between Trains 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan.—At the annual dinner 
of the Leavenworth Chamber of Commerce to- 
night it was F. D. Bolman who was chosen to 
speak on ‘‘Leavenworth’s Future,’’? and what 
could be more appropriate? If a lumberman 
doesn’t know what the future of his town ought 
to be, then it isn’t hard to tell what the future 
of the lumberman will be. F. D. did know, or 
at least what it ought to be. While the cham- 
ber of commerce in any town is an altruistic 
movement, you just can’t help but feel that if 
anybody is going to be benefited by the growth 
of the town it is the fellow who will have to sell 
the houses to house the growth. If anybody 
ought to be willing to stand up and raise his 
voice and wave his arms for a chamber of com- 
merce it ought to be a retail lumberman. But 
we imagine that Bolman would do it whether 
he were a lumberman or not. 


Fort Smity, ARK.—While we did not meet up 
with them personally, there were no doubt a 
good many lumbermen among the thousand and 
more Rotarians who gathered here today from 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri for 
the fifteenth district annual conference. It 
would have been a nice thing if they had got 
together and had a little Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association meeting of their own. Per- 
haps they did. Personally, after attempting 
to drown out the electric fans at the New Thea- 
ter, with nothing much to drown them with, we 
were hustled off to just such a meeting, only it 
was a meeting of the school superintendents who 
were here, we being invited, perhaps, as a hor- 
rible example of a parent. Then we were borne 
to the ‘‘model luncheon’? held by the Joplin, 
Mo., club, and we never heard so many bands, 
and ate so many meals, and met so many people, 
i our crossword puzzled career. 


Orrawa, Kan.—If nothing else, although 
there was plenty else, had given us joy today, it 
Was enough to meet up again with one of the 
veterans of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, John Halloran, who once presided 
over that body with such good sense and dignity. 
He is out of the business now, but the business 
1s not out of his heart, and we stood and talked 
about Met Saley, and Jim Moorehead and some 
of the good fellows who are gone, and the good 
fellows who are left. It did us both good, and 


it will do you good to know that John Halloran 
is hale and hearty. A crowd that broke the 
Chamber of Commerce record, and a few of the 
Chamber of Commerce dishes, added the warmth 
of its welcome to that of John Halloran on the 
occasion of this, our first, visit to the good little 
city of Ottawa. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Three Americans were killed in an auto crash 
in Italy. They didn’t need to go to Italy. 

There is $15,000,000 in the Mexicon treasury, 
and let us hope that none of the Mexicans hears 
about it. 


This is music week in Chicago, but you would 
never think it if you heard some of the broad- 
casting stations. 

Thirty-six European city planners are in Chi- 
cago to get ideas, and we hate to think of some 


_ of the ideas they will get. 


Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia have been informed 
by the powers that they can’t have a war. 
Somebody is always taking the joy out of life 
even in the Balkans. 

Sixteen bottles of booze were found in Pola 
Negri’s trunks when she landed in New York 
the other day. And Pola will probably tell 
you that it is an outrage, the things they say 
about Hollywood. 


The Better Friend 


The more I live the less I know, 

I know for sure—that’s what I mean. 
In youth the road I used to go 

And tell each traveler I seen 
Where I was goin’, where it led, 
Exactly what was on ahead. 


But now—well, now I often doubt: 
I see the signs, and all of that, 
But many a road has petered out, 
And often where it ended at 
Was not the place I thought it would, 
Yes, many a road was not so good. 


And, on the other hand, the trail 
That often looked almighty hard 
Led over mountains to a vale 
All grass and posies afterward— 
Yes, many a task I had to do 
Was fun before I got it through. 


The more I live the less I know, 
The less I know the easier I 
Find every road I have to go. 
We fellahs like to prophesy, 
Yet life you couldn’t well endure 
If everything you knew for sure. 


I know what day it is today, 
I know what job I have to do, 
I know if clouds are white or gray, 
I know if skies are gray or blue, 
But what tomorrow’s skies will be 
I thank the Lord is hid from me. 


In youth I used to tell the rest’ 
What I would do, what I’d achieve; 

But roads turned north that once ran west, 
And pleasant paths I had to leave 

And sometimes climb some rockier slope 

When all I had to help was hope. 


But hope I found a better friend 

Than all my knowledge. Knowledge failed, 
But hope walked with me to the end— 

With hope the mountains I assailed, 
When knowledge whispered in my ear 
But words of doubt and words of fear. 


The less I know the more [I live, 

The more I live the more I learn 
To every day my best to give 

And take tomorrows in their turn. 
For fears and dreams may not come true, 
And there’s enough today to do. 





We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
[Js WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, J umber Co. 


WIS. 











Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “‘Peerless Brand’ 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Members of 

MapleFlooring 

Manefacturing 
ciation 





We are 








Northern Forest Products 


= 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 





17 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Appalachian 
Flooring Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Oak and 
Maple 
Flooring 


Manufactured from 
stock coming from 
our own timber 
lands in Eastern 
Tennessee. 


ah 
“acy 
Crs 


Our Flooring is:— 
Soft Textured 
Tennessee stock 
Uniform grade 
Uniform Color 
We have spared no effort or expense to secure 


expe.ienced men for our organization and know 
that our flooring will give you perfect satisfaction. 


We offer for Immediate shipment— 
50 M 13/16x2%{ No. 2 Com. Mixed Oak 
50 M 13/16x2% Cl. Pl. Red Oak 
100 M 13/16x2% Sel. Pl. Red Oak 

25 M 13416x2% No.1 Com. Pl. Red Oak 
20 M 13/16x2'4 Cl. Maple 

20 M 13/416x2% No. 1 Maple 


MAPLES LUMBER CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber— Poplar Bevel Siding 


Commercial Work, Kiln Drying and 
Planing Mill work of all kinds. 














Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 




















Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
se semanas! 











[DAVENPORT | 
HOTEL | protosone 


Lumbermen of 
Spokane, the Northwest 
U.S.A. 





Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 





Circulating Ice Water 


Washed Air 
Ventilation 





























Hardwood Manufacturers Discuss Changes in Rules, Grade 
Marking, Advertising and Constructive Trade Extension 


(Concluded from Page 59.) 


general phraseology of the law, to do what they 
might have desired to do under a law more to 
their liking.” He said hardwood lumbermen 
should permit no misrepresentation of their po- 
sition. In the past when they have fought in the 
best interest of the public and the consumers of 
lumber, and for the preservation of their prop- 
erty and their rights, against the views and pur- 
poses of those advocating such things, the in- 
dustry has been misrepresented as opposed to 
the interest of the public. In the future, he 
said, emphasis should be placed upon the need 
of differentiation between hardwoods and soft- 
woods in their relation to reforestation. Un- 
doubtedly, he said, the practical and proper way 
to provide hardwood trees for future generations 
is under some plan substantially as follows: 

“The United States should as rapidly as pos- 
sible, acquire vast areas of the cut-over lands, 
not suited to farming purposes, in the Lake 
States, in the Appalachian region, and in the 
South and Southwest. In these areas the lands 
readily and naturally reforest, and they are rela- 
tively near consuming centers. The lands so 
purchased should become parts of the national 
forests and subject to the same laws regarding 
the distribution of the proceeds therefrom... . 

“This program of acquisition, in order to be 
adequate to meet future needs, should be so 
large, so extensive, that it would be out of the 
question to finance it out of current tax revenue. 
The lands thus purchased should be paid for 
with long-maturing United States bonds, or the 
proceeds thereof. The investment suggested will 
be almost entirely for the benefit of posterity. 
If we acquire these lands, reforest them, pro- 
tect them from fire and pay the interest on the 
bonds, we shall have done our duty to those who 
come after us and they will bless us for the 
service. The bonds should be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of the forests, and should begin to mature 
at the time the forests may be expected to begin 
to yield matured products. 

“This plan contemplates a national investment 
pure and simple, and not a raid upon the public 
treasury. It would have the further merit of 
not placing on the present generation of lumber 
users and manufacturers, a burden which they 
can not bear without bankrupting them—a bur- 
den which the chief forester feels is too great 
for the Government itself.”’ 

Industry Pledges Its Support to Forestry 

Substantially, Mr. Bell said, this is the plan 
suggested by John W. Blodgett. It has been en- 
dorsed by the national organization of engineers. 
It has been endorsed by the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, ‘‘but seemingly not the 
slightest support has been given it by the Fed- 
eral Forest Service.’’ Finally, he said: ‘‘Let it be 
known that we pledge now, as we have always 
pledged, our sincere coéperation to the agencies 
of the States and of the Federal government in 
all reasonable and proper efforts and means to 
assure a future supply of hardwood timber; let 
us urge, as we have always urged, more effective 
means of conservation and utilization of the 
present supply of hardwoods; let us urge the 
provision by both Federal and State govern- 
ments of adequate funds for comprehensive fire 
prevention, to be administered in a just and non- 
discriminatory manner. Let us warn against 
unjust distribution of tax burdens, such as now 
exist, and which would be made much worse 
under the policy proposed in the tentative state- 
ment of administrative policy; let us continue to 
protest against any and all endeavors to con- 
trol, supervise and manage the private business 
of the lumbermen, under any guise whatsoever, 
by those who would have that power, but no re- 
sponsibility for whether the business succeeds 
or fails, and who would suffer loss if it does fail.” 

Let us make known that the industry, after it 
pays its property tax, its income tax, its profits 
tax, its severance tax, its taxes both corporate 
and individual, will newt tolerate in addition 
thereto, the confiscation of a part of its property, 
even though that which is confiscated is devoted 
to the worthy purpose of providing timber for 
those who will live after us from 200 to 500 years 
hence. 

Fix Dues on Footage Basis 


In a short business meeting which followed 
the last address, the dues in the institute 
were fixed on a footage basis instead of a mill 
basis. The new dues will be 51% cents a 
thousand feet for membership, with a charge 
of 6% cents for statistics, and a refund of 
2 eents a thousand feet on statistics if the 


member furnishes the department with report 
of sales and stocks on hand, making the total 
dues 10 cents a thousand feet, log run. The 
dues are to be calculated on a monthly basis, 
which means that if a mill is down it will not 
pay dues, but if a mill is operating at night 
that the dues will be higher. This report 
urging the new basis for dues was submitted 
by Max Miller, of Marianna, Ark., chairman 
of the finance committee. The old basis was 
$25 a single mill. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


Resolutions were adopted ‘‘reiterating ad- 
herence to the principles of standardization 
of hardwood grading and of manufacturing 
and merchandising practice in better accord 
with the requirements of lumber consumers’’; 
favoring conservation of forests; thanking 
the trade papers and local press, hotel and 
employees, W. A. Ransom, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, the Memphis Hunt 
& Polo Club, where the entertainment was 
held on Tuesday night. 

A resolution was also adopted approving 
the grade marking of lumber with the 
‘*H.M.I.’’ brand as outlined in the address of 
J. H. Townshend, executive vice president, 
and he was instructed to work out a plan to 
put it into effect. A resolution was also 
passed adopting the new standard molding 
book. E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers 
of Indianapolis, Ind., were thanked for the 
artistic membership badge they supplied for 
the meeting. 

Reélect All Officers 

All the officers were reélected. They are: 

President—E. B. Norman, E. B. Norman & Co. 

First vice president—John Raine, 
River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va. 

Second vice president—J. W. Link, Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Treasurer—C, C. Dickinson, E. Sondheimer Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Directors reélected for three years were: B, B. 
Burns, C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.; Leon Isaacsen, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., 
New York, N. Y.; M. B. Cooper, Carrier Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss.; B. F. Dul- 
weber, Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, 
Miss.; W. E. DeLaney, Kentucky Lumber Co., 
Sulligent, Ala.; H. M. Greene, Davidson, Hicks & 
Greene, Nashville, Tenn., and W. T. Murray, Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 

W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, was named a one year director to fill the 
unexpired term of C. N. Kellogg, and J. W. 
Kitchen, Kitchen Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky., 
to take the place of H. H. Wiggin who has 
retired from the lumber business. Mr. Wig- 
gin was then made an honorary director. 

J. H. Townshend was reélected executive 
vice president, and J. M. Pritchard was re- 
elected secretary at a board meeting follow- 
ing adjournment of the general session. 


Eleventh Course in Gluing of Wood 


MAnISsOoN, WIs., May 4.—The eleventh instruc- 
tional short course in gluing of wood given at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, here, during 
the week of April 20 was attended by nineteen 
representatives of the glue-manufacturing and 
wood-using industries, constituting a record at- 
tendance for this course. Piano manufacturers 
and sash and door plants each had six repre 
sentatives in the class; glue manufacturers, 
five; and furniture and sporting goods one each. 

The next course in gluing will be given at 
the laboratory in September. 


THE TOTAL value of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts produced in Canada in 1923 amounted to 
$139,894,677 as compared with $114,324,580 for 
the previous year, according to a report recently 
issued by the Dominion bureau of statistics. 
This places lumber third among the manufactur 
ing industries of the Dominion, pulp and paper 
being first and flour and grist milling second. 
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Books for Lumbermen 


Paul Bunyan’s Life and Adventures 


Paul Bunyan is the hero of American logging 
jore, the woodsman who never was ‘‘stumped,’’ 
and who set standards of accomplishment in 
woods work that are recognized by practical 
loggers as unbeatable. Paul came up against 
difficulties that are unknown to modern loggers, 
and he overcame them himself; that is, with the 
help of Babe, his blue ox, the Big Swede, 
Johnny Inkslinger and others that a man like 
Paul would be sure to attract to himself. 

Of course every logger and lumberman, and 
it may be some persons outside of the lumber 
industry, has heard of some of Paul’s exploits; 
put it is believed that seldom has anybody 
come so near to doing Paul full justice as has 
James Stevens in his new book, ‘‘Paul Bun- 
yan.’’ In the first place, Stevens has the log- 
ger’s viewpoint; he makes it clear in every 
line of his book that he knows how loggers 
think and feel, which is necessary in order to 
understand Paul and his doings. For Paul had 
all the thoughts now known to be peculiar to 
loggers, and he had them first. In fact Paul 
invented logging. 

One point to emphasize in telling of Stevens’ 
book is that for the first time it is made clear 
that Paul is not a fictitious character, and that 
the things told about him in this book really 
happened. Another point to stress is that Paul 
was an American (though adopted) and proud 
of the fact; he put the American lumber in- 
dustry on the map, and all of his exploits are 
typically American. There is not room here to 
tell even one Paul Bunyan story; but they are 
all in the book, and they are told in their 
proper order, just as they happened. No longer 
need Americans go back to the ancient lore of 
Greece and Rome, and Germany and France and 
Britain for tales of mythical giants and heroes; 


Tells of Trip 


ToLEDO, On10, May 5.—An interesting sum- 
mary of his recent extended tour, in the 
course of which he visited some of the lumber 
producing sections of the Pacific coast, has been 
given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by K. P. 
Aschbacher, secretary Swan Creek Lumber & 
Supply Co., of this city. In his journeyings Mr. 
Aschbacher also visited some of the scenic won- 
ders of the West, and had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a large number of lumbermen in the manu- 
facturing and distributing branches of the 
trade. He says that the trip was filled with 
enjoyable experiences. 


The first real stop on our trip was at Albu- 
querque, N. M., said Mr. Aschbacher, where we 
visited the plant of the McKinley Land & Lumber 
Co., now known as the George E. Reece Lumber Co. 
It seemed rather hard to realize that this city, sit- 
uated on the prairie, from which it is impossible 
even to see a tree, has as its chief industry a large 
sawmill and lumber plant. 

We then went to Holbrook, Ariz., from which 
Point we visited the petrified forests, a wonderful 
natural curiosity. The coloring of the trees is al- 
most unbelievable. The sales office of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co. is at Holbrook, its mill being lo- 
cated 82 miles away in the mountains. Of course 
we visited the Grand Canyon, 


_At Los Angeles I had the pleasure of meeting 
N, H. Parsons, who formerly was in the lumber 
business at Rockford, Ill. At San Diego we saw a 
Humber of the battleships and destroyers compos- 
ing the Pacifie fleet, and also took occasion to 
cross over the international boundary to Tijuana, 
Mexico. 

White pine mills were visited at Fresno, Pine- 
dale and Madera, Calif. At San Francisco I was 
shown around by Messrs. Hotchkiss and Whiteside, 
of Hobbs, Wall & Co., redwood manufacturers. 

At Sacramento I seized the opportunity to visit 
the capitol grounds and building. Oroville was 
Visited, ; 

_One of the most interesting features of the en- 
_ trip was a visit to the plant of the Long-Bell 
umber Co., at Weed, Calif. Here I first observed 


the process of making five cross panel doors. This 
Plant seems to utilize its lumber to a greater de- 
sree than any previously seen. From here we had 
our first view of Mount Shasta, 14,380 feet high. 


in Paul Bunyan all the world’s heroes are 
rolled into one, and he an American; perform- 
ing the typical tasks of the typical American 
pioneer, clearing the forests and making the land 
habitable. Every lumberman must feel a per- 
sonal interest and almost a personal relation- 
ship to Paul, and will want to read Mr. Stev- 
ens’ book, which is supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price $2.50 a 
copy, postpaid. 


Budgetary Control in Business 


As a result of the long discussions that 
finally led to the adoption of the budget by the 
United States Government, business men have 
become convinced of the practicability and the 
value of the budget in government. In a book 
entitled ‘‘Budget Control, What It Does and 
How to Do It,’’ published by Ernst & Ernst, 
the budget in business is shown to be ‘‘a plan 
for codrdinating all forces toward the attain- 
ment of a definite objective.’’ It forecasts 
production with respect to both quantities and 
time; income, the amount and the time of its 
realization; expenditures for material and labor, 
and when it will be paid for in cash; financing, 
the amount needed and when, as well as when 
it can be liquidated; profit, the amount and 
when it will be realized; and finally the financial 
position, balance sheet figures which projected 
into the future will give effect to the operations 
of the business as estimated in the budget. 

This book, though it comprises only thirty 
pages, contains much additional information 
about the purposes of the budget, and shows by 
means of text and exhibits the methods of ap- 
plying the budget to business. Copies of the 
booklet will be sent in response to requests made 
to Ernst & Ernst at any of their offices in the 
principal cities. 


to West Coast 


The ink was hardly dry on my signature to the 
hotel register at Klamath Falls, Ore., when Brother 
Savage stepped up and greeted me. He showed me 
every courtesy, taking me through all the white 
pine sawmills that I cared to visit. 

The day we took the Columbia River Highway 
trip, from Portland, Ore., was rather rainy and 
foggy, so we did not see the falls and other scenery 
at their best. Allen Turner, of the Gerlinger Lum- 
ber Co., to whom I had been referred by J. S. 
Williams, former secretary of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Branch, added greatly to the pleasure of my 
stay in Portland. 

I next proceeded to South Bend and Raymond, 
Wash., my purpose in going to South Bend being 
to visit my mother, whom I had not seen for about 
six years. While there I also visited the Red cedar 
shingle mill of the Keystone Lumber Co. 

It rained very hard while I was in Tacoma, 
Wash., so I had but little opportunity to visit the 
mills. 

We made the trip from Tacoma to Seattle by 
boat, requiring only about an hour and a half. 
Somehow Seattle and San, Francisco impressed me 
as the best cities on the Pacific coast. At Seattle 
I had the pleasure of addressing the Hoo-Hoo Club, 
as was reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the time. It was a very attentive audience, and if 
they enjoyed hearing me speak as much as I en- 
joyed talking we were both well repaid. At Seattle 
we were joined by Harry Mauk, of Toledo, who ac- 
companied us to Vancouver, B. C., where J. A. 
Edgecumbe assisted materially in making our stay 
a pleasant one. 

At Spokane, Wash., and Cour D’Alene, Idaho, we 
visited more sawmills and two retail establish- 
ments, and at LaGrande and Baker, Ore., we visited 
other white pine mills. I took the stage from La- 
Grande to Baker, the road following the original 
Oregon Trail. 

On our way home we stopped at Salt Lake and 
Denver, visiting some of the many points of inter- 
est at both cities. Most of my time in Denver was 
spent with my former Toledo friend, Sid Martin, 
although I did have the pleasure of a rather hur- 
ried visit to the extensive establishment of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co. 

After stopping in Chicago and Kansas City, I 
reached home after an absence of exactly six weeks. 
A pleasant feature of my stop in Kansas City was 
a visit to the firm that started me in the lumber 
industry seventeen years ago. 








A live proposition for live 
dealers in our ‘‘Larite”’ 
flooring. It sells well be- 
cause it offers real flooring 
value. Its exceptional dur- 
ability appeals to builders 
whodemand economy and 
its attractive appearance in- 
sures them an attractive 
floor. Buy “Larite” in 
mixed cars with our 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


You’ll like Carter-Kelley 
values. 
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Exacting buyers say this MAG- 
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Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Bidg., Beaumont, Texxs 











sve ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 


1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 
1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 





Flooring, Ceiling and Sidi 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 











Send us your stock and price list. 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Old York Road & Butler St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Why “LaRed” Products Repeat! : 


Years of business dealings have demonstrated to 
our customers the fact that no matter how large or 
how small the order, we always give the closest at- 
tention to its details and handle it in a manner that 
insures satisfaction. 

Give us the opportunity of satisfying you on your 
next order for 


rte mm ent nen 


Genuine Louisiana TidewaterRed Cypress 
Cypress Window and Door Frames 

Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo | 

| Southern Hardwoods \ 

| Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine | 

Fir—Spruce—Hemlock | 

Red Cedar Shingles and Siding | 

| 

Try Our ‘‘ LaRED’’ Brand 

of Premium Cedar Shingles } 

** LaRED”’ Supremes—The 100% Shingles | 


“* LaRED”’ Extra Clears—100% clear, 85% edge grain 
** LaRED’’ Star A Stars—Real Stars 


Louisiana Red Cypress Company 
of New Orleans | 
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Hardwoods 


O AK Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Ours is the Trade 


that Service made 
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LUMBER LUMBER CoO. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1924 Lumber Cut 


Data collected by the census bureau, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at the annual census of for- 
est products, taken in codperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that the lumber 
cut of 769 large sawmills, each sawing 5,000,- 
000 feet or more in either 1924 or 1923, de- 
creased from 16,910,026,000 feet in 1923 to 16,- 
210,107,000 feet in 1924. The rate of decrease 
was 4 percent. 


In making this announcement the Department 
of Commerce says: 

The statistics may be accepted as indicating 
fairly accurately the conditions prevailing in the 
industry in the important lumber regions, since the 
mills to which they relate are distributed through- 
out thirty-five States and contributed 45.5 percent 
of the total cut of all mills reporting for 1923. 


Lumber Cut, by States, for 769 Identical Mills: 
1924 and 1923 








Number Lumber Cut (M 
of Mills Feet Board Measure) 

State— Reporting 1924 1923 
BORG AMG ko vicis cin bi cree 23 369,314 346,881 
UIC OR Ry 65 5 )5.i50-0.0:62015 3 67,609 72,738 
BPEONGRS ob6 cscs seas 39 694,500 708,201 
California and Nevada 50 1,614,090 1,646,492 
ee a Aree 26 395,822 375,482 
CHOIAE oo koe cose es 12 94,685 92,512 
IUUEIND Sas ese ele sss ca 5 6 81,601 78,337 
TAOUIBIONA 6k oc eke sive 97 1,942,287 2,060,507 
BEOETE 5.00 5.4 0-45 505s 8 6 48,932 49,391 
CLES 8 Pi Se ee eee 30 379,457 384,212 
MENMEBOLE. 2.0.05 0c 3 389,185 449,795 
Mississippi ......... 48 1,016,320 1,016,622 
UO. re 7 67,529 62,933 
New Mexico ........ 5 54,246 48,115 
NOW MOLE sas ioc ows 4 32,826 39,170 
North Carolina ..... ily § 164,104 194,653 
PUNO iia cow x 9% 5.6 69 2,204,849 2,383,529 
South Carolina ...... 15 267,799 84,271 
OMORNOR. iss. 6.5 505 117,954 110,642 
DEKOB: 3.466000 % catia 811,068 858,165 

WAPBIMED 55 oia.5. 0.050 «0 99,784 106,4 
Washington ......<«-. 4,066,710 4,302,037 
West Virginia 332,732 310,359 
WABCONBID: 6600s ne 609,517 610,125 
All other States*.... 21 287,196 318,395 
Total. isi.ca ovcceestO9 16,210,107 16,910,026 





*Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania 
and South Dakota. 


Statement by National Association 


In connection with the census figures on last 
year’s lumber cut, the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association points out that the pro- 
duction of these mills in 1923 was 45.5 percent 
of the whole reported output. Accordingly, if 
their proportion of the total remained the same 
in 1924 the total reported production last year 
would be 35,620,000,000 feet and the grand total 
of production, reported and unreported, 37,- 
000,000,000 to 37,500,000,000 feet. 

These figures, says the National association, 
correspond as closely as could be expected to the 
estimates of 1924 production issued by the eco- 
nomic department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association last January, which were 
34,000,000,000 to 35,000,000,000 feet for the ulti- 
mate reported production and 36,000,000,000 to 
37,500,000,000 feet actual production based on the 
known output during the first 50 weeks of 1924 of 


approximately 400 mills that make weekly reports. ‘” 


In view of the increasing number of small mills 
(many of which never report) and their increasing 
proportion of the total cut, it is probable that the 
association’s figures are nearer the fact than in- 
ference from the census bureau’s figures for 769 
large mills. 

Inasmuch as the virtual exhaustion of American 
forests by 1925 was predicted 25 years ago, it is 
worth noting that the present production is greater 
than it was in 1900, and that the prospects are 
that it is likely to continue so for many years 
without detraction from reforestation, and in ac- 
cordance with conservation policies. 


Substantial Gain in Freight Loading 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Loading of revenue 
freight for the week of April 25 totaled 959,225 
cars, an increase of 36,447 cars over the week be- 
fore, according to reports filed today by the car- 
riers. This gain, compared with the preceding 
week, was due principally to increases in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with ore, coal, grain and grain 
products and live stock, although all commodities 
reported increases over the week before with the 
exception of coke and merchandise and less than 
carload lot freight. Compared with the corre- 


sponding week last year, the total for the week of 
April 25 was an increase of 80,838 cars, but a 
decrease of 3,853 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1923. : 

Forest products loading totaled 77,434 cars, 325 
cars above the week before and 314 cars above lagt 
year. Compared with the corresponding week two 
years ago, it was a decrease of twelve cars, 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 
34,026 cars, an increase of 2,333 cars above the 
week before, but 3,819 cars under the same week 
last year. It also was a decrease of 2,868 carg 
under two years ago. In the western districts, 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
18,876 cars, a decrease of 5,558 cars under the 
corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 147,330 cars, an increase of 
18,158 cars over the preceding week. Compared 
with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of April 25 was an increase of 29,758 cars, 
but a decrease of 32,083 cars compared with the 
same week two years ago. 


Automotive Exports Break Record 


March automotive exports broke all previous 
records, according to the automotive division, 
Department of Commerce. Exports of passen- 
ger cars totaled 23,265, an increase of 47.2 per- 
cent over the previous record month of April, 
1924. Exports of trucks numbered 4,728, an 
equally striking increase. 


ae @eaeaaaaaan 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders placed by the railroads are reported 
as follows: 

INQUIRIES—Union Fruit Co., 40 fruit cars; Nor- 
folk & Western, 1,935 hopper car bodies of 57% 
tons’ capacity ; Minneapolis & St. Louis, 1,000 box 
ears, 500 gondola cars, 100 refrigerator cars and 
200 flat cars. 


OrDERS—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 300 
refrigerator cars, with American Car & Foundry 
Co.; Union Refrigerator Transit Co., 25 under- 
frames, with American Car & Foundry Co.; E. At- 
kins & Co., Cuba, 150 cane cars of 30 tons’ capac- 
ity, with American Car & Foundry Co. 


Starting Out for a Good Cut 


MabErRA, CALIF., May 2.—The Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., of this city, is starting out for a good 
cut this year. The company has been making 
many improvements about the yard and instal- 
ling new and modern machinery in the planing 
mill which will help to increase its production 
this year. At present the company is pretty 
well sold out of dry stock but is rapidly ac- 
cumulating a good supply of new lumber in 
both sugar and California white pine. This 
company manufactures a very heavy percentage 
of California sugar pine which is well known 
as a true white pine and particularly adapted 
to pattern making. 


Old Established Firm Ceases Operations 


WESTLAKE, La., May 4.—The last day of 
April witnessed the passing of one of the old 
established lumber concerns, Lock, Moore & (0. 
(Ltd.), which had been operating at this place 
for more than fifty years. Under date of April 
30, the company addressed a circular letter to 
the lumber fraternity, signed by Charles B. Mon- 
day, sales manager, in which it said: 


It is with a feeling of deep and sincere regret 
that we announce the passing into history of Lock, 
Moore & Co. (Ltd.) 

Our sawmill department cut its last log on Jan. 
21, 1925, and the planing mill department dressed 
its last piece of lumber on April 14, 1925; all 
stocks have been covered by orders and shipments 
are moving out; on the above date, April 30, 1929, 
ee, the sales office, will close perma: 
nently. 

We have served you continuously for more than 
a half century, and have endeavored, at all times, 
to render you service second to none and to ship 
stocks of only the highest quality and grades. 

For the codperation you have given us, the ae 
mitted privilege and pleasure of having servé 
you, and for our success, to which you have 8 
materially contributed, we thank you. FI 

May time, in its passing, deal generously 42 
—" with you, and each of you, is our sincere 
wish. 
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Sash and door manufacturers in the Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul district in the last week have hit the 


geason’s stride, with business developing all 
around them. City and country trade has opened 
up in the Northwest. Farmers are constructing 
buildings and making repairs. In the cities there 
is a well defined small home construction program 
in progress. Prices have not been changed. Some 
of the manufacturers hold that price advances are 
in prospect while others believe there will be no 
material change in the schedule. Sash and door 
mills in that district are operating on full sched- 
ule, with business popping up like toadstools in 
the district. Up to now much of the business for 
these mills was on a long distance basis. In the 
last week trade developed in the “home” terri- 
tory. This is due largely to the fact that the 
construction programs in the cities got under way 
in earnest while in the country districts the 
farmers were able to turn attention to making 
improvements at home. 

As the building season in Columbus, Ohio, and 
vicinity expands there is a better demand for 
millwork of all kinds. Doors and sash are selling 
well, as many of the houses have progressed to a 
point where casings are necessary. Good stocks 
of doors and sash were accumulated during the 
winter. Most of the mills in Columbus are being 
operated on an 80 percent basis. Labor is still 
plentiful. Prices are steady, and while there has 
been some cutting quotations have been fairly 
well upheld. 

The Canton Cabinet & Construction Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has changed its name to the Canton 
Cabinet & Lumber Co. No change in manage- 
ment has been made. This concern is engaged 
in the retail lumber, sash, door, cabinet and mill- 
work business. 


Conditions in the planing mill industry in St. 
Louis, Mo., are very satisfactory, mills operating 
at about 75 percent of full capacity. The Planing 
Mill Listing Bureau is busily engaged in the work 
of listing quantities for jobs now being planned, 
and the outlook is exceptionally good. At the 
present time, the class of buildings run to ex- 
tremes. The work is divided between large down- 
town theater, hotel and office building projects 
and small residences in the outlying districts. 
There is very little doing in apartment house 
projects. 


In Omaha, Neb., and vicinity, the sash and 
door demand has been good, and each week shows 
a modest improvement over the one before. In 
the bigger towns and cities, particularly, building 
has been much better than was anticipated. Job- 
bers in this line are looking for a much better 
summer than they had hoped for three months 
ago. Prices are firm on all lines. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants are getting a heavy 
volume of local work, but not much from outside 
points. There is a good volume of new figuring, 
and the work on hand and in prospect insures 
full time at most of the plants through the sum- 
mer. Demand for yard stock is fair in the city, 
but slow in the country. 


_ The Buffalo (N. Y.) door and millwork trade 
ig rather light, owing to the fact that not many 
large structures are now being erected, and not 
Many are in sight. On the other hand, the de- 
mand for retail lumber has shown an increase, 
because of the numerous dwellings going up, and 
this should be reflected soon in improved door 
and sash demand. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade has 
no striking changes to report. Orders are coming 
in about as before, and they serve to keep the 
mills and the jobbers fairly active, but the compe- 
Ution is still rather too keen to make adequate 
teturns always possible, though some measure of 
Mprovement has taken place in this respect. 


While the sash and door trade of San Francisco, 
alif., ig not taking large shipments of pine for 
the eastern factories there is a steady demand 
and the volume is such that will show a small 
but satisfactory margin of profit at the end of 
o year, according to R. D. Baker, of the Lassen 
oe & Box Co. Prices are steady and produc- 
on is able to care for orders without delay. 
Exportation and southern trade has undergone 
- changes and are steady but quiet. The outlook 
$Teasonably good. . 

The current issue of The Glass Worker sizes 
up the window glass situation as follows: 


ai noticeable increase in demand for window 
glass was the outstanding feature of the building 
sect market this week. Orders came from all 
jn of the country and manufacturers feel 
at the slowness which marked movement of 


C 





window glass in the past several weeks has given 
way to a livelier trend. 

Concerning the building glass field as a whole, 
there is not the movement of glass in the impor- 
tant centers, including Chicago and New York, 
there should be for this season of the year. How- 
ever, the smaller centers, including many in the 
South, and sash and door houses have been active 
in the market right along. 

It is not unlikely that the window glass market 
has been affected by an oversupply of qualities 
below “A” and some price-sniping in some quar- 
ters. However, when glass is needed urgently, 
purchasers must buy and this brings in orders. 
This week saw a very good increase in orders. 


Hardwoods in Specified Widths 


In connection with the agitation for the manu- 
facture and piling of hardwoods in specified widths, 
initiated at recent meetings of the millwork sec- 
tion of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers and the Millwork Cost Bureau, upon 
which occasions resolutions were adopted asking 
manufacturers to investigate the practicability 
of such procedure, the following bulletin recently 
issued by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation will be read with interest by millwork 
producers everywhere: 


The Millwork Cost Bureau, of Chicago, an or- 
ganization with a membership of 650 planing 
mills, and the Millwork Section of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, assembled re- 
cently for the purpose of discussing, among other 
matters, the question of encouraging the manufac- 
ture of, and obtaining certain specified widths in 
certain hardwoods, for the retail yard trade. By 
invitation, the chairman of our inspection rules 
committee, Chas. N. Perrin, attended this meeting 
and entered into the discussions. 

It developed: that the members of the Ohio 
association feel the need of a source of supply 
from which they can order and specify widths of 
3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 inches in plain and 
quartered red and white oak, poplar, gum and 
birch. It was felt that the manufacturer might 
utilize his timber to good advantage in producing 
this assortment of widths, and that it would 
eliminate much waste for that class of consumer 
who deals with the retail yard trade if he were 
able to purchase stock of this description. 

An interesting feature of the discussion at this 
meeting was the statement from some of those 
present that they were not particularly interested 
in obtaining wide stock, such as 12 inches and 
over, as they felt there was considerable waste 
to them through splitting, checking and excessive 
warping and cupping developed by kiln drying in 
the wide stock. It was felt that it would be a 
contribution to the conservation of hardwoods, and 
to their economical utilization, if manufacturers 
and dealers in hardwoods would fill orders speci- 
fying given quantities in these widths in the above 
mentioned woods. 

Mr. Perrin proposed to codperate with these 
organizations by presenting this matter to the 
members of this association, hence this announce- 
ment. It is requested that those manufacturers or 
dealers who would be interested in producing or 
furnishing such stock will so advise the office of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, so 
that the information may be transmitted to the 
retail lumber dealers, and be on file for reference 
in case other similar organizations should be in- 
terested in a source of supply of this kind. 

A letter written under date of April 25 by 
Charles N. Perrin, chairman of the inspection 
rules committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, to S. S. King, Dayton, Ohio, who 
from the beginning has taken a prominent part 
in promoting this movement, says: 


We have already received some dozen replies 
from firms who would furnish specified widths in 
hardwoods, and I have requested the association 
to give these names to you. 

We also have a few interesting letters from 
firms who claim they have tried selling their 
hardwoods on this basis but had given it up be- 
cause they figured a better profit on the ordinary 
mixed sizes. 

I hope this little campaign of ours is going to 
bring forth some results that are worth while. 

The Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Paul S. Collier secretary-manager, Rochester, 
N. Y., under date of April 23 sent out a question- 
naire to all members, asking for an expression as 
to whether or not they believed it would be to 
their advantage to purchase hardwood lumber in 
specified widths. The result of this questionnaire 
no doubt will be made public later when the re- 
turns are all in. The questionnaire, which is 
headed ‘Do You Favor Specified Widths for Hard- 
woods?” reads as follows: 

The planing mill operators of Ohio have re- 
cently been discussing the advisability of inducing 
the manufacturers of hardwood to cut and pile 
their stock in stock widths, viz. 4”, 5”, 6”, 7”, 
8”, 9”, 10”, 11”, and 12”. It seems to be the 
opinion of the Ohio planing mill men that mate- 
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Diusn Stuthinn Mesbaeed 
Mouldings and Finish 


41 All lumber used in Bruce mould- 
) ings and finish is carefully seasoned 
in modern kilns, and worked by lat- 


est type machinery in our fully 

i equipped mills at Memphis and Little Rock, 
insuring quality and accuracy. 
Prompt Shipments of red or sap gum & 
mouldings and finish, plain or quartered; / 
also oak, red or white, plain or quartered, 
manufactured in accordance with the_spec- 
ifications of the Standard Moulding Book. 


Write for prices 


E. L. Bruce Company, Memphis 


MANUFACTURERS 














HUDSON 
OAK 
FLOORING 





If you have competitors who 
are crowding you close for 
flooring sales, try selling Hud- 
son Oak Flooring. Buyers are 


always interested in getting 
things as economically as they 
can—and right there is where 
Hudson Brand will help you 
land the orders. 


Write for the name of our 
nearest distributor 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


P. O. BOX 217 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company 
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C— LOVISIAN#é Coo 


RANT 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


call 


WHITE 
OAK 


RED 
OAK 


RED 
GUM 


SAP 
GUM 


BLACK 
GUM 


HICKORY 
MAGNOLIA 








offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
or mixed cars. 


GUM 
HICKORY 


90,000’ 4/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 
75.000’ 4/4 No. | Com. PI. Sap Gum 
150,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. PI. Sap Gum 
—_— 5/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 
15,000’ 5/4 FAS PI. Sap Gum 
13” & wider 
75,000’ 5/4 No. | Com. Pl. Sap Gum 
15,000’ 6/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 
6 to 12” 
15,000’ 6/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 
13” & wider 
75,000’ 6/4 No. | Com. PI. Sap Gum 
150,000’ 6/4 No. 2 Com. Pi. Sap Gum 
15,000’ 6/4 No. 3 Com. PI. Sap Gum 
150,000’ 4/4 FAS Pl. Black Gum 
225,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Pl. Bik. Gum 
CYPRESS 30,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. PI. Blk. Gum 
15,000’ 10/4 No. | & Btr. Hickory 
WHITE 7,000’ 12/4 No. | & Btr. Hickory 
ASH 8,000’ 16/4 No. | & Btr. Hickory 








Write for prices today. 


Grant Timber 
& Mfe.Co. wcursran 


LOUISIANA 
Ww. Ww. ATY, Sales Manager 

















| Band SHORTLEAF 
Sawn 

Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 

Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 


Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20' long 
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Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 














Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 





EXPORT 


Saux Southern Hardwood 

Sawn SOUthern Hardwoods | 
Kiln Drying a Specialty | 

Sales Office: NEW ORLEANS, LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 


DOMESTIC 




















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


rial saving of waste in their plants would result 
if it is possible to purchase hardwood lumber in 
specified widths as well as in random widths. 

In support of this contention, it is said that 
unselected birch has been costing in random widths 
from 6” up in first and second grade $127 per 
thousand. This shows a net loss of $26.30 as 
compared with birch purchased in specified widths. 
The planing mill operator who makes this state- 








a, 
ment says that he is buying birch in specifieg 
widths for less than $127 and in addition ig gay. 
ing $26.30 per thousand by the elimination o¢ 
waste in his mill. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion 
between planing mill operators in the northeast. 
ern States on this subject. We should appreciate 
it if you would let us know what you think about 
the matter. 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA, ‘Troy—Phoenix Lumber & Mfg. Co. suc- 
ceeded by James Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Azuza—G. M. C, Co. sold to Chas. E. 
Williams. 

Santa Monica—Alley Bros. Lumber Co. changing name 
to Wilberg-Swartz Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Orofino—Madison Lumber & Mill Co. suc- 
ceeded by Local Lumber & Supply Cvo., incorporated; 
capital, $15.00. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Frederick L. Brown Lumber Co. 
moving from 25 East Jackson Blvd. to 1601 Borland 
Bidg., 105 8. La Salle St. 

East St. Louis—O’Neil Lumber Co. moving general 
offices to East Side yards at Fifteenth and Lincoln. 

Minonk—A, B. Kipp Lumber Co, sold to Guy S. Krum 
Lumber Co.; headquarters Bloomington, 

IOWA. Holstein—Dessel Lumber Co.; C. H. 
sold half interest to LB. L. Strohm. 

Ocheydan—Porter Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Lumber Co. 


Hass 


,otsford 


KANSAS. Manhattan—Correll Mfg. Co. sold to Jas. 
L. Burgess. 
MICHIGAN. Boyne City—W. H. White Lumber Co. 


sold to Richardson Avery Co., of Raco. 

Detroit—Sample & Smith Lumber Co. changing name 
to Smith & Jones Lumber Co. 

Oxford—James Olson succeeded by P. J. O’Brien. 

MINNESOTA. Albert Lea—Aitchison Lumber & Fuel 
Co. moving to new location on Bridge St. 

Ellsworth—Porter Lumber Co, succeeded by Botsford 
Lumber Co. 

Trosky—Adams-Davis Co. succeeded by 
fin Co. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Turner Lumber & 
ment Co, sold to R. J. Uurley Lumber Co. 

Lodge Pole—Peterson & Carlson, of Chappell, pur- 
chased the grain and coal business of Lodge Pole Lum- 
ber & Grain Co. 

Venango—Briggs Lumber Co. sold to 
Hatcher Co. 

NEW YORK. New York 
ing to 33 Rector St. 

New York—Close Lumber Corporation moving to Cen- 
tral Terminal Bldg., 415 Lexington Ave., rooms 811-812. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mott—F. H. Carpenter Lumber 
Co. sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.) and Mott Equity 
Exchange. 

OREGON. Forest Grove—H. W. Weiss sold planing 
mill to Geo. West and B. M. Fowler. 

Junction City—P. A. Stanley sold shingle manufac- 
turing business at Triangle Lake to Ralph Hooper and 
H. C. Gilfilin. 

Sprague River—Campbell-Towle Lumber Co. purchased 
sawmill of A. L. Edgerton and R. 8S, Adams. 

Tidewater—Louis Weidman purchased sawmill of D. 
Wagner. 

TEXAS. Best—Ray McDermott Lumber Yard sold to 
Burton-Lingo Lumber Co.; Alpine Lumber Co. sold to 
West Texas Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Shafer Bros. Lumber & 
Door Co. purchased the plant of the Pacific Cedar Lum- 
ber Co. recently bought by A. L. Scharf at bankruptcy 
sale, 

Chehalis—W. L. Hoyt reported sold lath mill to F. A. 
Hoyt. 

Seattle—Great Western Lumber Co. changing name 
to Pacific Northwestern Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Bangor—Cooper & Morgan sold lumber 
business to Ben Nuzum; will be operated as Bangor 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Listowel—N. Calder & Son purchased 
planing mill formerly owned by Perfect Knit Co., and 
operated by R. T. Kemp & Co. Machines and equip- 
ment will be added. 

Port Arthur—Pigeon River Lumber Co. 
stock of lumberg building materials etce., 
owned by John Stirrett & Sons (Ltd.). 

Toronto—Robert Bury & Co., importers and whole- 
salers of Canadian and foreign hardwoods, veneers and 
plywoods, moving from Spadina Ave. to Sudbury St. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Dixie Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital to $10,000. 

Mobile—Moragues Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; lumber export. 

Uniform—Turner Pine Co. 
$250,000. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville—Erwin-Craig Hardwood Co. 
increasing capital from $15,000 to $40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—R. 0. Deacon 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater—Paxton-Pavey 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 





Adams-Grif- 


Invest- 


Hastings & 


solinders Co. (Inc.) mov- 


purchased 
formerly 


, incorporated; capital, 


Lumber Co., 


Lumber Co., 


GEORGIA. ‘Tifton—Tifton Hardwood Co., incorpo- 
rated, 

IDAHO. Kamiah—Edwards Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Heller Lumber Co.,  incorpo- 


rated; capital, $50,000. 

Chicago—R. C, Clark Veneer Co., increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Freeport—Holmes Millwork Co., incorporated; capital, 
$35,000. 


IOWA. St. Ansgar—St. Ansgar Lumber & Grain Co, 
incorporated, 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Continental Lumber Co., 


incorporated. 
srooklyn—Jobn H. Geis & Co., incorporated; capit; 
$250,000. _ 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—Frank M. Favor Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

East Freetown—Waterman Bros., incorporated; cap. 
ital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. River Rouge—West End Lumber Co, jp. 
creasing capital from $80,000 to $200,000. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—Columbia Falls 
Pole Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEBRASKA. Obert—Home Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000, 

NEW JERSEY. Maplewood—Hamlin, Jones & Eaton, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to do business in Man- 
hattan. 

i al dadaal Lumber & Millwork Co., incorpo- 
rated, 

West New York—Mansoff Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $125,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Campeche Mahogany Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Manhattan—James C. Garrity, incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

Manhattan—Hamlin, & Eaton, 
capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Toledo—Keystone Lumber Co., incorporated; 
500 shares no par value; general lumber and millwork, 

Willoughby—Willoughby Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, 100 shares, no par value. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greensboro—Greensboro 
Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 

Ingram—Brightwood Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000; to do business at Summit Park, Allegheny 
County. Walter P. Fisher, incorporator. 

Wellsboro—Red Birch Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Lumber Sales Co., 
incorporated; wholesale and commission. 

_ TEXAS. Kirbyville—Trout Creek Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $40,000 to $100,000; to make various 
improvements at plant. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Sterling Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; lumber products. 

Tacoma—West End Exchange, incorporated; capital, 
$12,000; sawmill and logging. 

Toledo—Winlock & Toledo Logging & Railroad Co. 
increasing capital to $500,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Hamilton—Roussel Builders’ Supplies Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Ottawa—Le Syndicate D’Economie D’Ottawa (Ltd.) 
granted provincial charter; to deal in lumber and build- 
ing materials; capital, $40,000. 

Toronto—Prince Lumber Co., 
$40,000. 

‘Toronto—Waters-Martin & Baechler (Ltd.), incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; to take over business of Kin- 
non Lumber Co. (Ltd.); wholesale and manufacturing. 
Mills at Wilson Lake, Port Loring, Powassan and Trout 
Creek; head office, 454 King St. W., Toronto. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. North Montgomery—Secretary of Cham- 
ber of Commerce announces location of new hardwood 
industry here which will employ fifty men; no name 
given out as yet; five acres of land leased for plant. 

ARKANSAS, Brinkley—Gulf Timber Corporation re- 
cently began business. 

Foreman—I. G. Regnier recently began; sawmill 


Lumber & 


incorpo- 


Jones incorporated; 


Lumber 


incorporated; capital, 


CALIFORNIA. Beverly Hills—Beverly Lumber Yard 
recently began; retail. 
FLORIDA. Stuart—Golden Gate Lumber Co., new 


concern at Golden Gate, a new town developing south 
of Stuart. A novelty works and sash and door plant 
will be installed, 

ILLINOIS. Champaign—Clark & Thompson opening 
lumber yard, 

Murphysboro—Colp Lumber Co., of Carbondale, open 
ing yard here, 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—J. J. McEowen opening re- 
tail yard and cabinet and planing mill at 217 Temple 
Ave, 

KANSAS. Salina—Ozark Lumber Co., of Gravette, 
Ark., opening office and warehouse here. 

KENTUCKY. jandana—A. ©. Simmons recently be 
gan planing mill operation. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Universal Crate & Box 
Co. recently began crate and box manufacturing busi 
ness. 

MICHIGAN. 
new concern, 

MISSISSIPPI. PBankston—Pocahontas Lumber Co. Te 
cently began planing mill. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Wm. C. Koch recently begat 
planing mill and retail business. ‘ 

New York—M. Rankin & Co. recently began commis 
sion business at 246 Fifth Ave. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Davidson Lumber & Coal Co. Te 
cently began; wholesale. 

OKLAHOMA, Covington—R. Sutherland, H. 
and C, 0. Blunk opening yard. 


Grand Rapids—Niagara Lumber Co., 


M. Rice 
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OREGON. Dexter—Wilson Floyd 
sawmill. 

Long Creek—Rex McBride will open sawmill here. 

Myrtle Point—Claire Dement has engaged in logging 
at Fleras Creek near here. ; 

Portland—Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. opening 
Spaulding Building Material Depot in N. W. Bank 
Bldg. 

Range—La Grange & Son will open lumber business. 


Wheeler—C. A. Ketchum has engaged in logging 


recently began; 


here. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Foster-Boardman Mfg. 
Co. recently began; manufactures toys and wood 
novelties. 


Tacoma—E. J. Somerville engaged in sawmill busi- 
ness aS Pioneer Timber Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Fort William—Col. Milton Francis open- 
ing retail lumber yard at Inter-City, on the former 
site of John Stirrett & Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Opelika—W. B. Flagler Lumber Co., of 
Yatesville, Ga., is establishing planing mill with daily 
capacity of two carloads of dressed lumber. 

Opelika—E. E. Lowe Co., of Griffin, Ga., has an- 
nounced plans for construction of additional mill for 
manufacture of dressed lumber. 

Opelika—J. A. Cook Lumber Co, will build new plan- 
ing mill here. 

ARKANSAS. Osceola—Wunderlick interests  pur- 
chased 40-acre tract and will erect $50,000 stave mill. 

FLORIDA. Mims—J. F. Gatlin Lumber Co. will re- 
build plant which was burned with loss of $40,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Fulford Woodcraft Co. will com- 
plete millwork plant before end of May. 

Toccoa—Currahee Furniture Co. organized and will 
put in plant for manufacture of general line of fur- 
niture, specializing in chairs. 

LOUISIANA. Dehleoville—Delta Hardwood Co. (Inc.) 
will rebuild burned mill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gloster—Gloster Lumber Co. will re- 
build burned plant. 

Gulfport—Salmen (Inc.) will erect $10,000 planing 
mill and lumber sheds, 100x100 feet, and install equip- 
ment costing about $18,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Bryson City—Bryson City 
Pump Works Co. will erect 50x100-ft. factory build- 
ing and will increase wood turning capacity. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—F. W. Brown Lum- 
ber Co. will make plant improvements and enlargement. 

Orangeburg—Bamberg Lumber Co. (Inc.) rebuilding 
portions of plant destroyed by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—E. L. Bruce Co. will erect 
addition to sawmill and lumber yard. 

TEXAS. Palestine—W. C. Dodd will erect plant for 
manufacture of baskets and crates and may install 
veneer mill. 

VIRGINIA. Bristol—Virginia Woodworking Co. mak- 
ing plant improvements to cost $75,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Ottawa—W. ©. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.) 
will start work soon on erection of an addition to of- 
fice; cost, $20,000. 

Joliette—W. Copping (Ltd.), whose sawmill, planing 
mill, shingle shed and wagon shed, with contents, 
stables and over a million and a quarter feet of 
lumber were destroyed by fire, will rebuild at once; 
plans to resume operation in August. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—Taylor Planing Mill will 
erect warehouse. 


FLORIDA. Miami—Drake Lumber Co. will erect lum- 
ber shed. 
KANSAS. Herrington—Badger Lumber Co. will erect 


office, 24x70; cost, $4,500. 


NEBRASKA. Holdrege—Holdrege Lumber Co. will 
remodel and make improvements. 

WASHINGTON. Longview—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
plans construction of a broken package shed, 700x114 
feet, and a dressing lumber shed, 705x105 feet. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Pacific Box Factory 
destroyed by fire; loss, $500,000. 


ee ORGIA. Bell’s Mill—Alexander & Bland, loss by 


ILLINOIS. Carbondale—Colp Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $8,000; warehouse destroyed. 
INDIANA. Sydney—Sydney sawmill 
fire; loss, $5,000; Al Sisk, owner. 
_KENTUCKY. Pleasureville—J. N. 
yards destroyed by fire; loss, $35,000. 
LOUISIANA. Rayville—Delta Hardwood Co., loss b 
fire, $100,000; mill destroyed. 
_MAINE. North Shapleigh—About 500,000 feet of 
= lumber owned by Roy Stetson destroyed by forest 


destroyed by 


Congleton lumber 


f Waterloo—About 1,000 acres of timberland and 560,000 
poi softwood boards destroyed by fire; Jason Carll, 
1 USSISSIPPI. Stratton—G. Q. Edwards’ planing mill 
destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 

a icksburg— Lamb-Gary Lumber Co. sawmill destroyed 

y fire; will be rebuilt at once. 
ie SSOURI. Joplin—Lumber plant of Coglizer & Co. 
famaged by fire, $11,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hillsboro—Boiler room of New- 
Port Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Wooster—D. ¢ Yap » Ca? § 
damaged Py ogg D. C. Curry Lumber Co.’s plant 
ty2KLAHOMA, Broken Bow—Hardwood mill of Choc- 
4w Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $200,000. 


_ SOUTH CAROLINA. Helena—Planing mill of H. O. 


ng has been burned; loss, $15,000. 
TENNESSEE. 
loss by fire 


; Tracey City—Sam Werner Lumber Co., 
in storeroom and warehouse. 





TEXAS. 
fire, $20,000. 

Cameron—Jeter Lumber Co.’s yard burned. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Main building of Montague 
Mfg. Co.’s lumber plant destroyed by fire; loss, $300,000, 
including quantity of finished products. 


OBITUARY 


SAMUEL TUTTLE, formerly a lumberman 
of the Rhinelander, Wis., section, died at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., where he had resided for 
several years, at the age of 72. He is survived 
by one son, Harve Tuttle, of Rhinelander. Mr. 
Tuttle was the owner of large timber holdings in 
northern Michigan and in Canada. 


Bynum—William Cameron & Co., loss by 

















B. T. SINCLAIR, formerly a retail lumber 
dealer at Darien, Ga., for many years, but who 
retired from active business some time ago be- 
cause of failing health, died at the home of rela- 
tives in Griffin, Ga., last week at the age of 63. 





GEORGE GALL, the veteran head of the 
Gall Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, Ont., widely 
known hardwood wholesaler, passed away on 
April 24. at the age of 85. Mr. Gall established 
the business in Toronto many years ago, but 
had not been actively engaged in business for a 
number of years, the business being carried 
on by his sons, Will and Alfred Gall. 





ROLLAND R. DIXON, Ottawa, Ont., was in- 
stantly killed on the Aylmer Road, near Aylmer, 
Que., when his car became unmanageable after 
the steering gear had locked. The car turned 
over into a ditch and Mr. Dixon was thrown 
against a pole and killed. Mr. Dixon was 51 
years of age and had been in the employ of 
several of the large lumber manufacturers in 
the Ottawa Valley. In the early part of the war 
he went overseas with the 224th Forestry Bat- 
talion. He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and one son. 





JAMES FLYNN HENDERSON, head of the 
Henderson Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
prominent in its affiliated concern, the Hender- 
son Coal Co., died on May 4 at his home in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. Mr. Henderson was taken sick 
on Saturday, May 2, with pneumonia. He was 
46 years old in March. Mr. Henderson was a 
pioneer in the mine lumber business, having 
been the first large exclusive dealer in that line 
in Pittsburgh, where he maintained offices in 
the Union Bank building. He was a member 
of the Duquesne Club and the University Club, 
both of Pittsburgh, and of the Youghiogheny 
Country Club of McKeesport. Mr. Henderson 
was a resident of the Pittsburgh vicinity all his 
life. He was a graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson College of Washington, Pa., class of 
1900. He was unmarried and made his home 
with his sister, Miss Mary Henderson, in Mc- 
Keesport, besides whom he is survived by two 
brothers, W. M. Henderson of the Henderson 
Coal Co. of Pittsburgh, and Arthur P. Hender- 
son, of Gypsum, Colo. 


JEREMIAH B. SWEENEY, 73 years old, a 
pioneer lumberman of Amberg, Marinette County, 
Wisconsin, died April 25, in that place. He 
engaged in the lumbering business in the early 
days and his son, J. C. Sweeney, is now a mem- 
ber of the Amberg Lumber Company, doing busi- 
ness in Pembine. Mr. Sweeney, a forth-right 
citizen, was active in all public affairs and was 
awarded a medal for services by the govern- 
ment during the late world war. The survivors 
include the widow, two daughters, Mrs. B. Dailey, 
Green Bay, and Mrs. Gleen Port, of Amberg, 
and two sons, Louis E. and J. C. Sweeney. 


TIMBER LAND SALES | 


LivE OAK, FLa., May 4.—Thomas Hamilton, of 
Live Oak, president of the Standard Lumber Co., 
announced recently that his company had _ pur- 
chased an extensive tract of longleaf pine stump- 
age located in Lee and Henry counties, in Florida, 
and containing an estimated total of 600,000.000 
feet of timber. It is the plan of the Standard 
company to establish a sawmill in the tract hav- 
ing a daily capacity of about 150,000 feet, work on 
this project to begin the early part of July. The 
timber tract contains about 274,000 acres. 


Waycross, GA., May 5.—A tract of timber 
property in Glenn County, Georgia, containing 
about 500 acres, and a tract of about 1,000 acres 
in Clinch and Ware counties, in Georgia, has been 
recently purchased by George H. Myers, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is contemplating the develop- 
ment of the property. The tracts contain pine 
timber principally, much of it virgin. 


THOMASVILLE, GA., May 4.—The McCollum 
Lumber Co., of Thomasville, purchased a few days 
ago from the W. T. Jackson estate near Baconton, 
Ga., thirty acres of pine timber at a price of 
$170 an acre for the timber alone, or a total cost 
of $5,100. The McCollum Lumber Co. is cutting 
the timber and shipping the logs to Thomasville 
to be sawed. 
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: Oak Flooring 


That Offers You 
Sales Advantages 








Economy is one of the out- 
standing sales advantages of 
Hodge-Hunt Oak Flooring—yet 
it has the same grades, the same 
good manufacture, the same fine 
finish of some of the more ex- 
pensive floorings. Hodge-Hunt 
Oak Flooring enables dealers to 
get the sales of people who buy 
flooring on merit and who must 
have value for their money. 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 




















Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress «Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 




















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


,, Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark& Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers 














Estimateand Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. Itis bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 
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| We start with good timber | 
and we maintain the same_ | 
|  highstandardsthroughout our 
| operations. You'll find our 
lumber of finest quality, well 
| manufactured—the kind that 
satisfies customers and brings 
them back for more. 


Yard and Shed Stock, 
Timbers, Lath 


| Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


| LAUREL, MISS. 
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Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech 


Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 


LAUREL, 


MISSISSIPPI Hardwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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LONGLEAF P i n e 


HEAVY PITCH 


For Export and Interior Trade 











We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet 








Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar pen, 












MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 4.—Early in the week, fire destroyed about 
a million feet of logs belonging to the I. Stephen- 
son Co. Trustees, and nearly 800 cords of wood 
belonging to the Delta Chemical Co. on the Maskek 
branch of the Escanaba and Lake Superior rail- 
road in Upper Michigan. 

The Brown Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., 
started its sawmill this week. 

The Northern Woven Lath Co., which went 
bankrupt several months ago in Iron Mountain, 
Mich., has been purchased by J. O. Blixt, of Iron 
Mountain. Mr. Blixt has organized a company, 
including Charles Armstrong, of Gillett, Wis., and 
G. F. Conant, of Two Rivers, Wis., who have been 
engaged in the veneer business. The plant will be 
continued as a veneering mill. Mr. Blixt, who has 
been in the logging business, will furnish the tim- 
ber. The mill will be slightly enlarged. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 4.—The hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
southern Indiana enter May with more optimism, 
for last week inquiries increased, and buying has 
a little more than held its own. ‘This slight in- 
crease is attributed to the building trades. In 
Evansville itself building operations have been 
curtailed by the strike of union carpenters, but 
in many other tri-State towns operations are in- 
creasing. There has been somewhat more activity 
among furniture and automobile manufacturers, 
buying being on a little larger scale. The rail- 
roads also have been making some inquiries. While 
furniture factories in Evansville as a rule are not 
being operated at full capacity, the manufacturers 
feel that trade is improving. ‘The demand for au- 
tomobile spokes is increasing rapidly in the south- 
ern Indiana markets. Veneer trade for the last 
four months has been quite satisfactory. Prices 
have hardly changed for the last two or three 
weeks. Some manufacturers, however, report that 
certain items trend upward. Quartered white oak 
is scarce. Logs continue to come in freely from 
points in southern Indiana. Last month a good 
many black walnut logs and stumps were received 
by the Biggs Lumber Co., Petersburg. Logging op- 
erations in western Kentucky are expected to be 
resumed some time in May. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 4.—Better orders and inquiries have started 
coming in, although prices are no better. It is 
reported that pine and cypress are moving quite 
well. It is said that there has been too much 
hardwood production this season, and reports say 
that some mills are planning to cut down produc- 
tion. Logs are plentiful, and there are good stocks 
of lumber on mill yards. Present movement is 
reported fair to good in poplar, oak, ash, walnut, 
with some movement in hickory, gum, basswood 
and cottonwood. Local quotations, inch stocks, 
Louisville : Kentucky and Indiana quartered 
white oak, FAS, $140; common, $85; plain white, 
$100 and $62.50; quartered red, $110 and $67.50; 
plain red, $90 and $55. Southern oak, quartered 
white, $125 and $75; quartered red, $105 and 
$65 ; plain white, $85 and $60; plain red, $80 and 
$58. Poplar, FAS, $105@110; saps and selects, 
$70@75; No. 1 common, $50@55; quartered red 
gum, $83 and $61; plain red, $80 and $56; quar- 
tered sap, $60 and $45; plain sap, $54 and $35. 
Walnut, FAS, $210; selects, $150; common, $110; 
No. 2 common, $50.-. Chestnut, $105 and $57. 
Cottonwood, $53.50 and $38.50. Ash, $95 and $55. 
Basswood, $85 and $55. 

John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Louisville last week, and at a meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club stated that business had 
been a disappointment, on account of overproduc- 
tion and low prices of lumber. He stated that a 
good many mills are now closing down, but that 
volume of movement was good, and the outlook 
somewhat better. Mr. Wence, of the Boyd St. 
Clair Lumber Co., New York, was also present, and 
stated that New York was decidedly a buyer’s 
market. 

G. A. Christen, head of the Kentucky Lumber & 
Millwork Co. and Dixie Hardwood Co., stated that 
as a result of the recent death of W. E. Davis, 
manager of the hardwood company, he was ar- 
ranging to discontinue the Dixie company, and 
would either sell stock on yard, or consume it in 
the lumber and millwork company. Trucks will 
be taken over by the Kentucky Lumber & Millwork 
Co., and part of the Dixie yard used by that 
concern. 

George Wilcox, head of the I. B. Wilcox Lumber 
Co., Louisville, has just returned to the city after 


spending a few days in Florida on business. The 
company recently sold its mill at Burdette, Migs, 
to the Stimson interests of Owensboro, but is plan- 
ning to secure another operation. 

H. H. Barclay, of the Wood Mosaic Co., New 
Albany (Ind.) division, reported a few days ago 
that the company was putting in another hard. 
wood flooring unit, which will be devoted to pro- 
duction of cheap grades. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


May 4.—Buying plans in local automobile and 
body plants indicate that the larger consumers are 
devoting increased attention to establishing their 
own sources of supply for hardwoods, particularly 
in southern territory with Memphis as a concen- 
tration point. According to trade factors, this sit- 
uation is strongly reflected in demand for hard- 
woods. The increased use of steel for bodies by 
several manufacturers is said to be offset to a con- 
siderable extent by the dominance of closed jobs 
involving more extensive use of hardwoods. Small 
purchases of gum and maple at bargain prices by 
body plants are reported. 

There has been a slight falling off in demand 
for softwoods. Prices are steady, with occasional 
weak spots. Transit cars are numerous but are 
being taken up quite freely. 

The first of a series of semi-monthly golf tourna- 
ments to be held by the Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club was 
staged at the Birmingham Golf Club on Tues- 
day afternoon, May 5, with a large initial attend- 
ance. L. A. Braun, of the Braun Lumber Co., 
chairman of the golf committee, is in charge of 
golf meetings. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 4.—Southern hardwood demand continues 
good from all sources, but prices are still low. 
There is a tendency to advance prices on all grades 
and species. Demand could not be termed satis- 
factory, due to stocks being heavy and most mills 
operating full time. Shipments continue to break 
all records. The furniture people are still taking a 
good volume, and the industry leads other con- 
suming groups. The automobile group is buying 
more hardwoods daily, but this demand is only 
fair. The automobile people are buying spokes, 
and their purchases will undoubtedly grow each 
week. The building trades are also taking a nice 
volume, and this demand is expected to grow, as 
building,is very brisk. There is a better demand 
from the interior trim group and from the hard- 
wood flooring plants. .The export demand con- 
tinues good, and shipments in March and April 
through New Orleans broke all records. There 
seems to be no letup of shipments to foreign 
countries, and reports are of new business being 
booked daily. Demand for ocean space continues 
heavy, with booking being made through August 
seaboard. A few mills are down and others are 
preparing to close within a short time. Dry 
weather, which is hurting crops, is drying up the 
forests and lessening mill output. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 4.—Hardwood trade is showing slight im- 
provement week by week. Orders are pretty evenly 
divided between retailers and factories. Dealers 
have moved considerable stock and are in the mar- 
ket. Factory demand is steady, but for immedi- 
ate wants. Railroad inquiries are increasing. April 
was better than March, and increased business is 
expected in May. Prices are still being cut to 
force trade, although some of the larger producers 
are holding firm. Oak and chestnut are the strong- 
est woods. F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., reports that hardwood buying is 
becoming more general. Foreign business has im- 
proved. M. W. Stark, American Column & Lumber 
Co., says prices appear to be somewhat stronger. 

Southern pine trade is not showing a great deal 
of strength. Dealers still have pretty good stocks. 
As a rule they have ample supplies for some time. 
Rough finish and flooring are the strongest items, 
while boards and dimension are weak. W. L. Whit- 
acre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., reports 4 
weak and irregular market in southern pine. Tran- 
sit cars are numerous and sell below market levels. 

William Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber 
Co., reports a slight improvement in hardwood and 
southern pine demand. John R. Gobey returned 
recently from a Mediterranean trip which he en- 
joyed immensely. 

H. R. Allen, head of the H. R. Allen Lumber C., 
is arranging to head Aladdin Temple Shriners’ pa- 
trol to the annual Imperial Council meeting at Los 
Angeles in June. 


The J. E. McNally Lumber Co. is having 4 
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busy time figuring on new work. Building Point, Wis., resumed operations May 4. The mill 
erations are pa te carenea briskly. The BH. C. usually starts its season early in April, as soon as ee MISSISSIPPI Reena 


Creith Lumber Co. has been rather busy in its re- 
tail department. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


May 5.—Local manufacturers state there was 
added improvement in the hardwood market in the 
last week, and they are now confident the upward 
movement has set in. Red gum and poplar are in 
fairly good demand. Increase of inquiry was noted 
last week. The building trades and furniture fac- 
tories are buying in better volume than heretofore. 
Weather throughout the winter and spring has 
peen ideal for manufacturing, log supplies being 
plentiful, and in consequence considerable lumber 
has been piled up. Stocks in this section are nor- 
mal. The export demand continues fairly good. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 5.—The first lake cargo for the season of 
1925 arrived this week, being 360,000 feet of hem- 
lock on the steamer H. H. Hettler, for the yard of 
Montgomery Bros, & Co. 

New committces for the Chamber of Commerce 
have been appointed and as usual include a num- 
per of lumbermen. Millard S. Burns continues on 
the transportation committee, on which he has 
peen for a number of years. A. J. Elias is a 
member of the aero committee. Fred M. Sullivan 
is on the charities’ committee. 

The annual charities and community fund cam- 
paign started here this week with the purpose of 
raising $645,214 for the needs of organizations. 
The quota of the lumber division is $21,680, being 
one of the largest in the list. The captain of the 
lumber division is Astor H. Weaver. 

B. Franklin Betts was here from Philadelphia 
last week, visiting his partner, C. Walter Betts, 
of the Betts Lumber Co. 

Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, 
leaves this week for a trip to the mills at Mem- 
phis and further south, spending some time also 
at the company’s property in Mississippi. 

Among the visitors to the lumber trade here dur- 
ing the last week were: Frank Bruce, of the 
B. L. Bruce Co., Memphis; C. C. Bowman, Bow- 
man Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; H. C, Hester, 
Elizabethtown Lumber Co., Clarkton, N. C. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


May 4.—There has been very little improvement 
in demand for Wisconsin hardwoods in the last 
week. While many mills are very low on dry stock, 
all have some lumber they would like to move, and 
there is a good deal of holdover stock, contracted 
last year to wholesalers, that the owners would 
like to sell. Probably two months of steady trade, 
however, would clean up all the dry hardwood in 
Wisconsin. Every mill and wholesaler has bass- 
wood to sell, also soft elm, 1- to 114-inch being the 
most plentiful. There is rock elm, 1-, 14%- and 
14-inch, in all grades, and hard maple in No. 2 
and better, all thicknesses. Contrary to the com- 
mon belief, there is no overstock of 2-inch hard 
maple in Wisconsin. Wisconsin mills and whole- 
salers have been loath to shade prices on 2-inch, 
and auto body demand seems to be supplied from 
other localities. 

The country is very dry and needs rain badly. 
A dangerous forest fire was reported in the Laona 


district. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 5.—Increased movement of hemlock has 
recently been reported in the Wisconsin market. 
Several of the larger city yards are now featuring 
hemlock boards and dimension and earrying full 
Stocks. Architects and builders in increasing num- 
bers are specifying “home grown” hemlock. Re- 
tail prices are now generally on the same basis as 
Southern pine. Contractors and builders are the 
most active of all divisions of Milwaukee industry, 
but lumber wholesalers say that their sales are not 
holding up as had been expected. The whole- 
salers supplying building lumber have had a fairly 
800d business, and those supplying industries have 
found conditions slightly improved over last year, 
Auto body builders and parts manufacturers in the 
Milwaukee territory” have begun taking lumber 
since May 1, and inquiries indicate that other in- 
dustries will resume buying activity. Orders, how- 
ever, will probably continue small and spotted, 
48 the general feeling of consumers is that prices 
are bound to be lower when the new cut is ready 
for shipment. 

W. H. Hatten, of the Hatten Lumber Co., New 
London, Wis., is now traveling in the East and 
South on a combined business and pleasure trip. 
He went first to Washington, D. C., and from there 
Planned to visit in Alabama and Mississippi. 
Py Bower City Millwork Co., now at Janes- 

le, Wis., will soon be located at Fort Atkinson, 

is., where it will occupy the plant of the defunct 
orthwestern Manufacturing Co. 
he John Week Lumber Co. sawmill at Stevens 


it obtains its supply. of logs~from the big drive 
in the Eau Plaine River. This year the drive has 
not yet been accomplished for lack of sufficient 
water, and 3,000,000 feet of timber, half hemlock 
and half hardwood, are piled on the river’s bank 
waiting for a big rain. The mill has some timber 
received in a lesser drive, and will begin opera- 
tions with that. 

Otto H. Merz, who has been a director and sec- 
retary of the Nuss Lumber & Supply Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., in charge of interior finishing and retail 
sales, has recently resigned and will take a short 
vacation before announcing plans. 

The Bell Lumber Co, mill at Ashland, Wis., has 
recently resumed operations for its fifteenth and 
last season. According to M. J. Bell, president, 
suitable timber is now so scarce that the mill will 
be dismantled when it closes in September. The 
company makes telephone poles, fence posts, shin- 
gles ete. 

The new sawmill of the Ogema (Wis.) Lumber 
Co., just completed, has started operations and 
plans to continue running throughout the present 
year. The new mill replaces one destroyed by fire 
several years ago. : 


MERRILL, WIS. 


May 5.—Lumber movement has been slightly 
on the upgrade here during the last week. Cool 
weather has been experienced here and crops have 
made little visible growth. Farmers have been 
busy seeding, although a number have already 
begun the erection of large dairy barns, machinery 
sheds and dwellings this spring. Increased activ- 
ity along this line is looked for before the harvest 
season. A fair number of new homes are being 
erected in cities, also apartments, and many homes 
are being remodeled. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


May 4.—The hardwood market in Atlanta has 
gathered considerable strength the last ten days, 
with sales more active than in several weeks, and 
prices tending upward. Production in this terri- 
tory has declined considerably since mid-April and, 
though hardwood stocks are comparatively large, 
are rapidly declining. Export business is encour- 
aging and inquiries from foregn buyers and agen- 
cies indicate that there will be no abatement in 
shipments. Export shipments in April out of 
southeastern ports were unusually active. 

Furniture factories still are buying on an active 
basis, principally those in the east Tennessee, 
Georgia and North Carolina territory, though the 
industry is not very active in other sections. Caro- 
lina factories are reported by the Southern Fur- 
niture Manufacturers’ Association as operating at 
capacity, with the outlook improving steadily. 
Primary demand is for items in gum, and there is 
some business reported in poplar and oak. Cur- 
rent prices are comparatively unchanged, but mill- 
men state there is a strong tendency upward, and 
that manufacturers are not as inclined as they 
were to make concessions. The current quotations 
on quartered red gum are $82 to $85 for all dimen- 
sions in FAS; $58 to $68 for No. 1 common, and 
$35 to $42 for No. 3. Plain sap prices are $50 
to $56 for FAS in all dimensions; $30 to $42 for 
No. 1 common, and $20 up to $24 for No. 2. Plain 
red gum prices are running $75 for FAS, 4/4, 
showing a range of about $10 up to 8/4, with 
No. 1 common $54 to $68, and No. 2 common $33 
to about $40. These are substantially the same 
prices that have ruled for two or three weeks. 

More active buying by the building trades in 
the Southeast is reported, particularly for woods 
for interior trim, though this business is not as 
heavy as it was at this time last season. How- 
ever, construction is unusually active in all parts 
of the Southeast. Hardwood flooring plants are 
buying fairly well, but have not lately increased 
their orders in this immediate section. 

Larger mills state there has been slight improve- 
ment lately in sales to the automotive body and 
northern implement makers, and that the outlook 
is slowly improving. Regarded as a whole, how- 
ever, this business still is at a low level for this 
late in the season. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 4.—There is a slightly improved tone to the 
hardwood trade this week as a result of better 
and more inquiries and a slight increase in the 
volume of orders. The building trades especially 
are taking more interior trim and flooring. Al- 
though sales to the automobile manufacturers are 
still light, the volume is increasing from week to 
week. This is also true of the furniture factories, 
but the number of orders received from this group 
is still away below normal. No further recessions 
in price have been noted, and few mills are cutting 
their list to get the business. They seem to prefer 
to close down entirely, if this becomes necessary, 
to reducing prices any lower, or below cost. 











The next time you are in the 
market for lumber, Mr. Retailer, 
give us an opportunity to figure 
on your needs. You will find we 
offer “top-notch” values and that 
our service is prompt and reli- 
able. Weare cutting finest long- 
leaf timber, have a brand new 
mill, up-to-date dry kiln and plan- 
ing mill facilities. 


Railroad and car material 
a specialty. 
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No.1 and 2 Shortleaf 


DIMENSION 






Order any quantity 
you desire in mixed cars with 


Finish, Flooring, 
Siding and Moulding 


Write for Prices. 


Lathrop LumberCo. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 














36" and 4%" CEILING. 
yy" and " BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 
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OUTHARD LUMBER. 


Greensboro,Ala. 
All Sizes Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION 


We Guarantee 70 to 80 Pp 
No.l Common 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tot Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 











TACOMA, WASH. 


May 2.—American Forest Week was celebrated 
by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the regular 
meeting last Wednesday. The principal speaker 
was C. S. Chapman, forester for the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. and chairman of the Forest Week com- 
mittee in Tacoma. “The campaign has been so far 
effective that the average person is in favor of for- 
est protection,’ Mr. Chapman said, “but lots of 
people are still careless. We must correct this 
and help people to form habits of carefulness when 
in the forests. To this end the work must be con- 
tinued and the industry should support it.’’ The 
speaker outlined the history of the fire prevention 
work. The best educational field, he said, is the 
public schools. Mr. Chapman also discussed the 
reforestation question and urged the lumbermen 
to support the bill for a reform in timber land 
taxation which has been drawn up by timber 
owners and forestry officials, and which will be 
presented to the State legislature at the fall ses- 
sion. Ile also urged the lumbermen to support a 
campaign for an extension of State reforestation 
work. “If anyone can make a financial success 
of growing trees, the State and Federal govern- 
ments can,” he said, 

The usual market discussion followed Mr. Chap- 
man’s address. The lumbermen were almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that conditions have not im- 
proved, and that prices on nearly all lines have 
declined during the last ten days. There was some 
difference of opinion as to the reason for the un- 
favorable situation, some of those present holding 
that the cause is overproduction, and others that 
the fault lies in the inefficient marketing system of 
most lumber mills. 

A general shutdown of the logging camps, which 
may last all summer, is being talked of among the 
leading logging firms. If this plan is earried out 
the curtailment might be of much importance in 
rehabilitating the lumber market. The safety 
factor also enters into the consideration of the 
plan. The shutdown may take effect next month, 
and may be postponed until June, but in any case 
most of the camps are expected to cease opera- 
tions entirely during July and August. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Portacoma 
docks, Colusa, west coast South America, 650 tons 
box shook (part cargo) ; President Madison, Japan, 
250,000 feet lumber and 140 tons box shook (part 
cargo) ; Idaho, California, 750,000 feet piling (part 
cargo) ; Wheatland Montana, Japan, 250,000 feet 
(part cargo); Toyama Maru, Japan, 700,000 feet 
(part cargo) ; Hessen, Kurope, 3,600,000 feet ties 
(completing) ; Dorothy Wintermote, California, 
275,000 feet (part cargo) ; Loch Katrine, Europe, 
100,000 feet lumber and 2,400 doors (part cargo) ; 
Achilles, Japan and China, 900,000 feet lumber, 
300,000 feet logs and 800 tons box shook (part 
eargo) ; Doylestown, California, 135,000 feet (part 
cargo), and Orleans, Atlantic coast, 1,300,000 feet 
(part cargo). Puget Sound Lumber Co., Melville 
Dollar, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet (part cargo). 
Western Fir Lumber Co., Idaho, California, 400,000 
feet (part cargo). Terminal dock, Sagadahoc, 
Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet (part cargo), and 
Andrea Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet 
(part cargo). Tidewater Mill Co., Dorothy Win- 
termote, California, 750,000 feet (completing). 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Toyama Maru, 
Japan, 550,000 feet (part cargo); Santa Cecilia, 
Atlantic coast, 1,000,000 feet (part cargo), and 
Dorothy Wintermote, California, 250,000 feet (part 
cargo). North End Lumber Co., Idaho, California, 
400,000 feet (part cargo). Dickman Lumber Co., 
Dorothy Wintermote, California, 300,000 feet (part 
eargo). Baker dock, Northland, California, 35,000 
feet (part cargo), and Doylestown, California, 
50,000 feet lath (part cargo). 

A shipment of 200,000 feet of mahogany logs 
from the Philippines was received this week on 
the steamer Wheatland Montana. The logs are 
for the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and 
will be used in the manufacture of extra fine doors 
and panels. This is the first shipment of mahogany 
received here for some time. 

The campaign in the city for forest protection 
has been a great success, according to members 
of the committee in charge. All the local civic 
organizations have given forest protection pro- 
grams at their weekly meetings, and every school 
in the county has had a similar program during 
the week. “Green Forests or Gray Ashes” was 
the winning slogan in a contest organized in the 
Tacoma schools for the best forest fire prevention 
slogan. 

A week of dry warm weather has brought the 
forest fire menace to the fore again, and a number 


of small fires have already been reported in the 
Tacoma district. The situation, however, is in 
much better shape than at this time last year, 
as there has been plenty of rain during the winter 
and the forests are not dried out as they were after 
the long, dry winter of 1924. Representatives of 
the Forest Service, the United States weather 
bureau, the State forest department and private 
timber owners met yesterday at Olympia to per- 
fect plans for collecting and broadcasting informa- 
tion relative to forest fire weather during the 
coming summer. George C. Joy, State supervisor 
of forestry, presided. 

The Buckley Logging Co. has purchased a 
50,000,000-foot tract of Government timber near 
South Prairie. The company paid about $150,000 
for the stand, which includes Douglas fir, cedar, 
hemlock and pine. The contract allows the com- 
pany four years to log off its holdings. 

A concrete addition to the plant of the new 
Pacific Match Co. will be started soon. This ad- 
dition will permit of immediate expansion, the 
plant already operating day and night. 

The Royal Broom Co. has started work on its 
new building, which will double present capacity. 

Issa Tanimura, food commissioner of Japan, 
was the guest of Everett G. Griggs, president St, 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., this week. Mr. Tani- 
mura is starting a tour of the United States. He 
was at Harvard with Mr. Griggs, and was the lat- 
ter’s host in Japan last year. Mr. Griggs gave 
a luncheon in his honor Monday, which was at- 
tended by some of the principal Tacoma lumber- 
men, and at which Mr. Tanimura made a talk on 
the possibilities of trade expansion between Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

Officials of the Pacific Box Co. have received 
word from Ralph Shaffer, president, who is now 
in the Far East. Mr. Shaffer wrote from Singa- 
pore, and went from that port to Hong Kong. He 
will visit the Philippines and Japan. 

L. T. Murray, president West Fork Logging Co., 
returned to Tacoma this week from a four weeks’ 
tour of California. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


May 2.—-The late inclement weather is still hin- 
dering operations, some of the mills which started 
operating early having run out of logs before the 
woods units could furnish a new supply. This is 
particularly true of the Klamath Falls field. In 
California the weather is now considered stabilized 
for the Season, and several of the mills held back 
by snow have just opened or are about to open, 

The El Dorado County field is ready for opera- 
tions at ¢apacity. The sawmill at Pino Grande of 
the Michigan-California Lumber Co. — started 
Wednesday. The season is expected to be the most 
successful in the company’s history. Four hun- 
dred men are now at the mill and camp, and the 
force will be increased. 

The electrically-operated mill of the California 
Door Co. at Diamond Springs will be started for 
the season Monday. With three trains hauling 
logs from the camp at Caldor, sufficient material is 
in the mill pond to warrant starting. The box fac- 
tory is running with full crews. 

Inclement weather has curtailed logging opera- 
tions of the Davies-Johnson Lumber Co., at Cal- 
pine. The mill, however, continues to operate on 
logs decked during early winter. 

In the Klamath Falls area, most of the logging 
camps have lost a week or more of time, due to 
weather conditions, while some of the mills, in- 
eluding the Long Pine, McCullom’s, Modoc, Al- 
goma, Chiloquin, Campbell-lowle and Kruse’s, have 
lost time varying from one day to a week. 

The Sprague River is higher than it has been for 
years and is overflowing into the lumber yard of 
the Campbell-Towle Lumber Co. The Sprague River 
mill of the Oshkosh Timber Co., however, shut 
down before the beginning of the bad weather and 
will be closed for an indefinite period. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. of Susanville 
started a night shift in Mill No. 1 this week. Log 
shipments already amount to thirty cars daily from 
the camp at Lasco, in addition to the logs being 
delivered by truck from the Meadowbrook opera 
tions. The machinery for the new planing mill 
has been shipped and will be installed in time for 
this season’s work. 

The Wheeler-Olmstead company will shift its 
logging operations from the Big Springs Unit to a 
national forest tract lying between the reservation 
and the Dalles-California highway about June 1. 
At the present rate of cutting, the Big Springs 
Unit will be exhausted at about that date and the 
camp, which has been in its present location for 
the last two seasons, will be moved to the new le 
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cation, where the company has a tract of 20,000,- 
000 feet. ; 

Foundation trusses, roof supports and some in- 
terior work have been completed on the box factory 
and re-manufacturing plant of the Chiloquin Lum- 
per Co. A matcher has been installed and flooring 
and siding for the completion of the structure will 
pe run and the building completed as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Sixth Street Lumber Co. is erecting a build- 
ing, 70 by 108 feet, equipment to include a Yates 
fast feed matcher, a gang rip, a 54-inch resaw, a 
trimmer and a sorting table. The basic idea be- 
hind the enterprise is to furnish the small mills 
of the district with an outlet for their lumber by 
furnishing them with re-manufacturing facilities 
similar to those enjoyed by the larger mills. In- 
stead of selling their lumber rough for whatever 
the brokers may care to pay for it, the small mills 
may now have their product placed on the market 
in any shape they desire. 

E. C. Peck, of this city, who last Thursday filed 
a charter for the United Lumber Yards (Inc.), at 
Dover, Del., the capital stock being given as 
$8,000,000, announced that the incorporation was 
on pehalf of the Kewin Lumber Co., of Modesto, 
Calif., and takes care of the change in name and 
plans of the concern. That company now operates 
seven yards and a mill in Stanislaus County, Calif. 
Mr. Peck is a director and member of the executive 
committee. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. was the victim 
of the second fire within a year at its Hilt operat- 
ing unit, the company’s boarding house, dormitory, 
apartment house, one residence and hospital being 
destroyed by a blaze last Saturday night. 


Gulf ports and the Orient brought in considerable 
hardwood, these imports not being recorded in the 
month’s total lumber receipts. 

The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. is to open a 
local office with R. E. Seward, as representative. 

L. H. Stanton, president E. J. Stanton & Son, 
will leave May 15 for a three months’ trip in Eu- 
rope, accompanied by Mrs. Stanton. They will 
visit England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany 
and Italy. E. J. Stanton & Son is one of the pio- 
neer lumber firms of the city. The company has a 
large well stocked hardwood yard and conducts a 
wholesale business in California sugar and white 
pine for eastern trade. Philippine mahogany is a 
department that is fast becoming more popular. 
H. W. Swafford, vice president, is on a six weeks’ 
business trip throughout eastern lumber markets 
particularly in the interests of the wholesale pine 
business. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 2.—Bellingham cargo mills shipped about 
13,500,000 feet of lumber and about 5,500,000 
shingles in April, or 3,000,000 feet more than in 
March. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills led 
with about 11,000,000 feet. It also made two 
shingle shipments. Other shippers were the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 1,200,000 feet ; 
Morrison Mill Co., 880,000 feet of box shook; Fi- 
dalgo Lumber & Box Co., 240,000 feet of box 
shook, and the Campbell River Lumber Co., 300,000 
feet. The destinations, with footage, were: South 
America, west coast, 2,300,000; New Caledonia, 
s80.000; Atlantic coast, 3,900,000; California, 
3,000,000; Japan, 500,000; United Kingdom, 600,- 
000; Hawaii, 1,785,000; South Africa, 500,000. 

Cargo shipments this 
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Two of 1800 contestants in the grammar school whittling contest in- 
augurated by the Chicago Board of Education in an effort to stimulate 
and revive the old art of whittling and wood carving 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 2.—Despite the fact that lumber imports 
for April were very heavy, the docks are in fairly 
good shape, with not a very large surplus on 
hand. Wholesale market prices have not changed 
greatly, it being stated that some orders are being 
Placed at $1 over previous orders. Building per- 
mits came back to their own last month, with a 
total of $14,498,031. Of a total number of per- 
mits of 4,000 for all classifications, 1,400 were for 
residences. While lumber imports are heavy, it is 
pointed out that there is enough building to look 
after the large amounts. 

A compilation of lumber shipments made by in- 
terecoastal operators shows that more lumber was 
Shipped from the Pacific coast to Atlantic ports 
during April than at any time during the last 
twelve months. Lumber carriers loading at Co- 
lumbia River took out a total of 30,000,000 board 
feet for eastern discharge, three times as much as 
the amount taken out during March. 

The total amount of lumber unloaded at Los 
Angeles harbor during April was 108,594,000 board 
leet, while the amounts received during the period 
covering Jan. 1 to April 1 was 399,131,000 board 
feet. During last month, 104 lumber earriers called 
at this port. The cargoes were made up mostly of 
rough lumber, with a mingling of shingles, ties, 
Poles and the finished product. 

Freighters ealling from Mexico, Central America, 


week were: Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Mills, Will- 








hilo, 1,500,000 feet, San 
Pedro; Colusa, 1,700,000 
feet, west coast South 
America; Feliz Taussig, 
2,500,000 shingles, Atlan- 
tic coast. Campbell River 





Lumber Co., Willhilo, 
300,000 feet, Atlantic 
coast. Puget Sound Saw- 


mills & Shingle Co., At- 
lantic City, 100,000 feet, 
United Kingdom. 

The last shipment of 
machinery for the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber 
Mills’ box factory arrived 
this week on the Sagada- 
hoc, and possibly the fae- 
tory will be operating by 
May 15. 

Logging camps in this 
district are operating 
practically full blast. The 
Milwaukee Railroad aver- 
aged more than a hun- 
dred cars daily, and it re- 
ported that every camp 
was active and that indi- 
cations were that there 
will be no slackening for 
the present. This road is 
handling fifty to seventy- 
five cars of British Co- 
lumbia forest products 
each month, an increase 
over traffic of a few 
months ago. 

More than sixty floats 
and decorated cars will appear in next week’s 
sixth annual tulip festival parade, and among 
them will be entries by the Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co. and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
The latter concern’s entry will be a huge log, 
mounted on a truck drawn by four horses, and, 
behind this, a Ross carrier, illustrating the prog- 
ress that has been made in transportation in the 
lumber industry. One of the judges of the section 
in which these floats will appear will be Maj. 
Krank N. Brooks, president Brooks Lumber Co. 
Mrs. P. N. Donovan has been appointed chaperon 
to the festival queen and her maid of honor. 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


May 2.—The expected export business from Coos 
Bay for April did not reach the estimate of 20,000,- 
000 feet. Actual shipments were 11,205,037 feet; 
value, $319,924. White cedar lumber and logs, at 
4,570,031 feet, came near equaling the total of 
other lumber; fir timbers ran to 5,682,062 feet; 
spruce, 50,000 feet, hemlock, 699,161 feet, and fin- 
ished fir, 123,501 feet. 

When lumbering in western Oregon resumes 
normal conditions, Coos Bay has the promise of 
greatly increased coastal and foreign shipments. 
Several large corporations along the new Southern 
Pacific railroad which will be completed between 
Eugene and Klamath Falls in 1926 are looking this 
way for an outlet. Klamath County will have a 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A hook to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
fn leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 & 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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P| Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO, LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 


Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 

COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
Wale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 


Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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down-grade haul to Coos Bay. The Booth-Kelly 
Co., with holdings in Lane County, depends upon 
rail shipments to water outlets, and is said to 
be considering routing its output through Coos Bay. 

The northern limit of white cedar growth in 
Coos County was recently established as a mile 
south of Lakeside, which is seventeen miles north 
of Coos Bay. 

Forestry week, April 27 to May 3, was ob- 
served in Coos County. G. W. Peavy, dean of for- 
estry, Oregon Agricultural College, made addresses 
before public bodies in Marshfield and North Bend, 
and spoke to high school students. 

For the purpose of aligning the fire fighting or- 
ganizations of Coos County, a convention of log- 
ging operators assembled on the evening of May 1 
at the Hotel Coquille, at the county seat. 

Opening and dedication of the new Mountain 
States Power Co. $700,000 plant at North Bend 
during the week was attended by thousands. This 
great plant furnishes electricity for nearly all the 
cities of the county. It is using mill waste for 
fuel, and its purchases lessen operating expenses 
of several mills. 

The Coquille Wood Products Co. has been or- 
ganized in Coquille, capital $15,000, and will man- 
ufacture white cedar separator stock. It was or- 
ganized by Frank A. Rowe, formerly of the Stand- 
ard Hoop Co., North Bend. 

A party of prominent lumbermen and bankers 
toured this section last week. The party included 
W. C. Ribenack, of the Stout Lumber Co.; R. C. 
Lilly, Merchants National Bank, Minneapolis; J. 
Baird, a St. Paul banker; H. Booth, a lumber buyer 
from New York; and L. M. Wells and J. O. Elrod, 
both of Portland, Ore. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 2.—Indicative of a bettering of the pine 
market, the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Susanville, 
announced this week that orders on hand totaled 
more than seven carloads, while the mills of the 
company had only about 350 carloads on hand. 
It will be necessary, declares Mr. Burton W. 
Adams, sales manager, to use a part of this year’s 
cut in order to fill urgent orders. Prices are 
steady and the outlook for the present citrus box 
market is bright. 

The Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, is main- 
taining production and gaining slightly on orders 
on hand, according to Leon B. Walker, sales man- 
ager. On May 1 the company had on hand and 
unfilled orders for 19,000,000 feet of lumber. This 
shows a decrease of 3,000,000 feet since April 1. 
“Production,” declares Mr. Walker, “is still in 
excess of orders, but the opening of retail business 
in the East and middle West has not been felt in 
the wholesale market. This reaction is bound to 
come, I believe, and we are pleased with the out- 
look.” 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., Susanville, 
which opened its band mill on April 1, operating a 
day shift only, will increase production within the 
next few days by adding a night shift. Unless 
business makes a marked increase, the rotary mill 
will not be opened until late in the season, accord- 
ing to R. D. Baker, general manager. 

The Albion Lumber Co. is now operating two 
steamers from Albion. One of the company’s ves- 
sels is operating between Albion and San Fran- 
cisco; the other, a chartered vessel, is plying 
between Albion and San Pedro. 

The delegation of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which was to 
have left San Francisco on April 25 to attend the 
special conference called by Secretary Hoover, was 
delayed owing to the decision of Col. Greeley, of 
the Forest Service, who advised the California 
Development Association that he would meet the 
lumbermen here on June 3 in connection with the 
proposed new regulations connected with Govern- 
ment timber leases. 

California, in observance of American Forest 
Week, is urging codperation between State and 
Federal authorities to achieve greater efficiency 
in the protection of the State’s vast timber pre- 
serves. Booklets were distributed to millions of 
school children. 

Building in San Francisco and the bay region 
is going ahead with record speed, and has recently 
been given impetus through the approval of the 
new Duboce tunnel, which is to open up the Sunset 
residential district in San Francisco. It is esti- 
mated that this improvement, which will afford 
rapid transit to this popular section, will be the 
incentive for building at least 20,000 homes within 
the next five years. 

Curtailment of fir production, even below the 
present level, is the only solution of the present 
situation, declares J, W. Kelly, of the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. ‘There is, he says, an 
influx of lumber from Washington and Oregon, 
seeking outlet in California due to overproduc- 
tion in the North. Export is virtually at a stand- 
still and, while the local and southern California 
market is affording some volume, the low price 


level prevents a desirable margin of profit, he 
says. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager Fruit Growerg’ 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, is visiting the San Fran. 
cisco office gathering information on box market 
prospects. He left for a short trip to the com. 
pany’s mill at Hilt, for a conference with A. f, 
Stonehouse, resident manager. Mr. Hutchens wil] 
probably remain for the conference of pine manu- 
facturers with Col. Greely, scheduled here June 3, 

George M. Glass, president Keystone Lumber Co,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and treasurer Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., who is visiting the Pacific coast, accom. 
panied by his wife, has left for the mill at Susan. 
ville. While the trip is of a business nature, Mr, 
Glass carried along his golf clubs. Mr. Glass and 
his wife will return East within the next fifteen 
days. E 

J. B. Montgomery, wholesale lumberman, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., was a business visitor recently. 

Nathan Payne, sash and door manufacturer, 
Oshkosh, Wis., who is now at his winter home in 
Pasadena, was a recent visitor. During his short 
stay here, he was guest of pine manufacturers on 
several occasions. 

George B. Jopson was a business visitor in San 
Francisco last week, transacting business for his 
firm, the Gauley River Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 


Mad. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 2.—The month begins with quite an appre- 
ciable improvement in the tone of the market. The 
most encouraging feature is the betterment of trad- 
ing with Atlantic seaboard; parcel orders are 
being placed and inquiries being received for im- 
mediate cutting. In every case the order or in- 
quiry is marked “Rush.” Some mills are cutting 
now on business booked for immediate shipment. 
Consequent upon the restoration of gold standard 
for the British pound, many British inquiries are 
already coming in, though placements are slow yet. 
Trade with eastern Canada is in fairly good vol- 
ume, and prospects are better than for some time, 
Vancouver and surrounding cities have begun a 
building program this year, far in excess of any 
year since war times. Local trade is always dou- 
bly welcome, for it offers a chance of absorption of 
a very .considerable quantity of lower grades. 

A new movement of airplane spruce from north- 
ern mills is noted. At Prince Rupert there is be- 
ing cut and selected a special order for 2,000,000 
feet to be shipped to Vickers (Ltd.), the great 
London manufacturers. The Prince Rupert Spruce 
Mill, which is busy on this order, is shipping the 
rest of its higher grades to United States markets. 
The new owners are equipping a box plant to 
utilize lower grades. It is intended to bring the 
mill up to its full capacity, 125,000 feet a day. 

Preparing to build a large factory to be used 
exclusively for making boxes for the Kraft Cheese 
Co., of Chicago, H. E. Leash, of the K. & L. Box 
Co., Niles, Calif., is in New Westminster this 
week, for the third time in a month, in connection 
with plans. A much larger site than first secured 
is now taken by the company, with the intention 
of embarking into sawing its own lumber require- 
ments from the log. 

To stimulate effort in working up box shook 
trade to South Africa, where a large and growing 
market is developing, the Elder Dempster Steam- 
ship Co., operating under Dominion subsidy from 
Montreal, offers a special rate per ton on box shook 
sent through Panama Canal to Montreal, there to 
be transshipped to its vessels. The company also 
offers to take a trial shipment free of charge from 
Montreal and further to carry free a trade emis- 
sary representing Coast box makers, on one of its 
ships to South Africa. J. H. McDonald, head of a 
large box shook business here and president of the 
western branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, replies that in order to compete with 
Baltic producers on an even basis, a rate of $12 a 
ton from British Columbia to South Africa direct 
would be necessary, and that transfer at Montreal 
is a fatal handicap. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 5.—The hardwood market this week was 
the only one to show. a substantial gain in strength. 
Industrial items, especially, showed a rather firm 
tone. Construction appears to be quieter than it 
was expected to be. Most wholesalers report @ 
quiet market, with little change, and not quite 
as much advance ordering as in the previous week. 
The only lumbermen who consistently report 4 
steady volume of sales are those specializing. 
With the others, both wholesalers and retailers, 
conditions appear to fluctuate from week to week. 
There has been but little change in Pacific coast 
and Canadian shipments, with the market gener- 
ally dull. Southern woods, especially pine, con- 
tinue strong. 

The contract for the third section of the Phila- 
delphia Broad Street Subway was awarded to the 
Keystone State Construction Co. This section 
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involves the use of millions of feet of lumber for a 
pridge several miles long; and the work of under- 
pinning. 

With the announcement of Harvey C. Miller, 
president Tidewater Terminals, that the govern- 
ment-owned docks and property at the Tidewater 
Terminals had been leased and were ready for 
development as a lumber concentration area, sev- 
eral lumber associations have raised a _ protest. 
The Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Philadelphia 
wholesalers both called special meetings and 
adopted resolutions against uncontrolled leasing 
of the land, claiming it would give the lessees an 
unfair advantage because of low rentals. The 
Lumbermen’s Exchange will hold a meeting on 
Thursday, May 7, at which some definite action 
will be taken. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 5.—No price changes are reported in the 
Pittsburgh market. Some hardwood wholesalers 
look for an early pick-up in their lines. There 
is said to be a good demand for oak, chestnut and 
poplar, with maple at a standstill. Sash and door 
people are reported by retailers to be buying more 
freely, which makes the prospects for Idaho white 
pine, western pine, and California pine look 
brighter. The good weather is expected also to 
help southern pine. The general sentiment is that 
prices in all lines have reached the bottom of the 
decline. 

E. M. Diebold, of the E. M. Diebold Lumber Co., 
has bought of R. B. Mellon a vacant plot of ground, 
41 by 45 feet, in East End, on which to erect a 
building to be used as an office by his company. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 4.—Nebraska demand has been a little 
below normal. Inquiries are moderate, but indi- 
cate that orders will soon be larger. Country yards 
are buying more than they were two weeks ago. In 
the cities, demand is not so good. There the yards 
stocked up modestly a while back and have not 
yet sold enough to necessitate laying in any more. 
Farmers still hold off building, but are making 
long needed repairs and alterations. Building in 
some of the smaller towns has lately taken a 
spurt. For over two weeks, up to the middle of 
last week, the temperature has been above normal, 
with no heavy rains, so farmers were kept busy 
on field work, but in towns and cities building was 
stimulated. There is plenty of money available 
at low rates, so any clean building proposition can 
be easily financed, and all extra charges have been 
done away with. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 5.—Lumber retailers, wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers throughout the entire Northwest are 
reaping some of the better business that has been 
promised in foreeasts. Lumber retailers in this 
district reported sales 39 pereent greater in March 
than in February, and 49 percent greater than in 
March a year ago, according to the monthly report 
of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, just is- 
sued. These sales reported in board feet are the 
most accurate measure obtainable of the volume of 
building going on outside the larger cities. Un- 
doubtedly, the report said, the exceptionally mild 
weather in March has had something to do with 
the much larger sales of lumber this year than a 
year ago, but the weather influence must not be 
overcstimated because the figures are declared to 
be in line with reports for the last few months; 
Which have indicated very clearly tbat there is 
much more building going on than at this time a 
year ago. Stocks of lumber in the hands of re- 
tailers at the end of March, the report said, were 
almost exactly as large as a year ago, in spite of 
the larger volume of business being done. Sales, 
including items other than Jumber and measured 
in dollars, were 30 percent larger in March than 
in the same period last year. 

Industrial users of northern pine were liberal 
purchasers in the last week, and retailers also are 
taking an increasing amount as the season ap- 
proaches its height. Northern hardwood manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were expressing satis- 
faction with the volume of business in this district 
in the last week. Farmers are buying northern 
cedar posts and poles more freely than at any time 
this year, and as a result distributers in the 
Twin Cities are enjoying a better business. Red 
cedar shingle manufacturers have demonstrated 
the wisdom of their policy to hold production to 
actual needs. Téday there has been a betterment 
in demand and an improved price. 

Twin City lumbermen have organized a credit 
bureau to be known as the Twin City Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau. Arthur A. Hood was clected presi- 
dent at a meeting last week; H. H. Berge, vice 
President; J. Edwin Jensen, secretary-treasurer ; 
and M. D, Fancher, operating manager. 


Hart Anderson, of the Page & Hill Co., northern 
white cedar post and pole producer and whole- 
saler, has been elkcted president of the Minne- 
apolis Advertising Club and will represent the or- 
ganization next week at the international conven- 
tion at Houston, Tex. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 5.—There appears to be developing a more 
cautious attitude among buyers. Here and there, 
an active demand is to be found, but these spots 
are not numerous enough. Most of the railroads, 
so far as this market is concerned, are buying 
only for immediate requirements, generally only 
necessary repair material. Country demand is 
better than it was three weeks ago, but still is 
accounting for only a small percentage. Some 
cities are buying freely, while others are very 
slow. In Kansas City a great deal of lumber is 
moving. It is expected that the year will break 
all building records here. 

Cc. D. McCoy, well known in the trade here, 
having been employed with several of the larger 
lumber companies and also in business for him- 
self here and in Chicago, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Duncan Lumber & Shingle Co. 

R. B. White, president Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., is in the South visiting the various plants 
of the company. 

Frank Igou, an old timer among the lumbermen 
here, where he has represented the William 
Buchanan Lumber Co., of Texarkana, Ark., will 
leave that position July 1 and go to Florida, to 
represent the Superior Oak Flooring Co., with 
headquarters at Kissimee, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 5.—An easier tendency in box lumber is a 
development in northern pine, Nos. 4 and 5 boards 
being shaded $1. Box manufacturers find demand 
from industrial users has slackened lately, but 
larger buying appears to be just around the corner. 
Other northern pine items are steady, except for 
shadings of around $1 in a few that millmen find 
draggy. Shipments of mixed carlots to western 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana retail yards 
continue to be a trade feature. While retailers are 
continuing a hand-to-mouth policy in buying, the 
volume of lumber moving out from the yards is 
substantial. Buying of lumber in small lots is re- 
garded as in line with the policy being pursued in 
other lines of trade. Retailers are depending upon 
sawmill interests to carry the stocks for them. 

Sawmill operations at Duluth, Cloquet, Virginia 
and International Falls are being maintained at 
close to a capacity basis, with operators confident 
regrding the outlook. The current call for medium 
grades is satisfactory. 

Weakness is being shown in the lath market, mer- 
echantable running from $6 to $7.50 f.o.b. Chicago. 
That condition is accounted for by a number of 
small plants in northern Minnesota cutting mate- 
rial that had been going into other uses, including 
pulpwood. 

Members of the Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club have ar- 
ranged for an elaborate get-together banquet on the 
evening of Saturday, May 9. Grover Conzet, 
Minnesota State forester, is included in the list 
of speakers. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


May 4.—There has been a slackening of busi- 
ness, especialy in rural districts, as farmers are 
very busy seeding and plowing. Owing to the dis- 
bursement among farmers of about $30,000,000 
from the Wheat Pool, a marked improvement is 
shown in collections. In the larger centers busi- 
ness has been going along very steadily, and espe- 
cially in Winnipeg, where April sales were exceed- 
ingly good. ‘There seem to be continued inquiries 
for new houses, largely for the suburbs. Whole- 
salers report a very satisfactory month, although 
prices were not as good as they were expected to 
be. The feeling seems to be that wholesale prices 
will gradually grow firmer owing to the reduced 
production on the Pacific coast, but some mill quo- 
tations are considerably off the latest standard 
price list. 

Hl. S. Y. Galbraith, for many years representa- 
tive of the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Co. on 
the Prairies, is shortly to make his headquarters 
in Vancouver. 

T. A. Sparks, of the Theo. A. Burrows Lumber 
Co., has left for its mill at Bowsman, Man., in 
preparation for starting sawing. 

J. S. MeDiarmid, general manager Winnipeg 
Paint & Glass Co., Winnipeg, is inspecting its 
western distributing warehouses. 

Wm. Stubbs, J. C. Graham Co. (Ltd.), Winni- 
peg, returned after visiting western points and 
speaks very optimistically as to the outlook. 

Reg. Westcott, office manager, McDonald Lumber 
Co. and secretary Winnipeg Hoo-Hoo Club, was 
suddenly called east owing to the death of his 
mother. 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





Hemlock 
Bevel | 
Siding» 
Quick shipments of %x4 and %x6 
No. 2 Clear and Better West Coast . 


Hemlock Bevel Siding in straight 
cars or mixed with Douglas Fir and 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


from 


“The Lumber Capital of America” 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 














Branch Offices and Salesmen: 


S. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 3 
G.A. Jones, 706LumberExchange,Minneapolis,Minn.  - 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box 1187 Fargo, No. Dakota 
O.G. Valentine, P.O. Box 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. G. Grabow, 1035 N. Topeka St., Wichita, Kansas 











California’ I 
White and P in e 


Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
Get our prices. 
'W-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


\ General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. pp, 

















Warland Lumber 
Company 


Manufacturers and 
Merchants of 


Pondosa White Pine 


AND 


Soft Montana Larch 


General Offices and Mill at 
WARLAND, Lincoln County, MONTANA 


Shipments: Great Northern 











Kent 


Lumber & Timber Company 


PACIFIC COAST 
PRODUCTS 


5530 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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WESTERN 
HEMLOCK 





SPRUCE 


Prompt Deliveries 
FIR We'll make them on 


any items you may need. 


Dimension Remember we are lo- 
~a - cated in the heart of one 
Flooring of the largest lumber pro- 
Ceiling ducing sections in the 
Bridge Timbers United States. Put us to 
Car Material the teston an order today. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
Duluth-Lyceum Bldg., 
H. S. ROBB, Mer. 


1052 Pacific Avenue. 
TACOMA, WASH. 











Lumber, Lath, Shingles, 


Shi; 
ee Garage Doors, O. G. Gutter, K. D. 
by Car Frames, Porch Rail, Door Jambs 
or Cargo in sets, Columns, Industrial and 


Railroad Materials. 


Rudell-Hayden Lumber Co. 


General Offices: Tacoma, Wash. 


CEDAR 


P. O. BOX,1474 
Bevel Siding, 


FIR 5" 


Siding 
Shingles. ( 


and Finish, Long 

Timbers, Joists, 

E are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











Dimension, etc. 














AH WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, We makea special 
Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 

















+ 
Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 






















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, be::..~ 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 &. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 4.—Conditions have favored southern pine 
logging, sawmill operations and capacity ship- 
ments, and a single rainy day last week did not 
check operations. Although there has been a 
heavy draft upon common labor lately for the 
cotton fields, no serious complaint of shortage has 
come in. The advantage in trading has been with 
the buyer, but no special softness has developed, 
and prices have changed very little. The railroads 
are not buying much in this territory, for the rea- 
son that mills already have on their books about 


all the railroad business they can handle. A fair 
amount of yard business has been received. Some 


wholesalers report heavy bookings of timbers and 
yard stock of all grades. ‘There seems to be a 
slight falling off in demand for such items as ship- 
lap, centermatched flooring and boards, principally 
in the lower grades. Prices on these items, and 
also on No. 2 common dimension, especially 2x4-, 
2x6- and 2x8-inch, have reached such a low 
level that production is beginning to be somewhat 
affected, for the smaller mills can not produce 
lumber profitably at present market. There are 
many orders offering, and the big mills say they 
are getting business just about as fast as they 
need it, and that they are making few concessions. 
Shipments fully equal production. The market 
may be characterized as steady, and prices as 
tolerably firm. Hardwoods have not shown much 
activity of late. Mills are selling stock about as 
fast as it gets dry enough to ship, and prices are 
practically unchanged. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 4.—Splendid rains practically all over 
Texas and Oklahoma have had a very cheering 
effect on lumbermen and all predict a hearty in- 
crease in lumber movement beginning with the 
current week. Spring business has opened up 
nightly with the northern and eastern markets. 
The hardwood market was quiet and featureless. 
Magnolia and red cypress moved freely and at firm 
prices. All other items were slow. There were 
no price changes noted. 

Cc. E. Rawls, of this city, who for many years 
has been identified with the southern pine indus- 
try, has left Beaumont for the Gold Coast of 
Africa, where he will supervise the getting out of 
mahogany timber for the Mengel Co., of Louisville. 

R. R. Reppert, entomologist, finding an “apparent 
shortage of bran” for use in grasshopper poison, 
has discovered that hardwood sawdust is quite as 
satisfactory. 

F. H. Farwell, vice president and general man- 
ager, and George S. Colburn, chief accountant, The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., together with D. D. 
Blue, manager turpentine department, and Joe 
Cassidy, general woods foreman, are back at their 
respective posts after a twenty days’ tour of 


Nicaragua. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


May 4.—Due to the fact that pine production in 
this territory has declined to some extent the last 
two weeks, while orders have continued to show 
slow improvement, sales by the larger mills are 
somewhat in excess of production, resulting in a 
rapid decline in stocks. Production in this sec- 
tion is fairly active, but some of the larger mills 
have been curtailing of late, while a few of the 
smaller plants have temporarily shut down. 

Inquiries from larger southern railroads are re- 
ported unusually active, with a good volume of 
business being booked. Construction, particularly 
home building, also is active in all parts of the 
Southeast, and primary sales recently have been 
for this purpose, including pine flooring, ceiling 
lumber, kiln dried finish lumber and roofers. This 
is resulting in a stronger price situation. Flooring 
in most dimensions has advanced $1 to $1.50 for 
most common grades, with B&better also up to 
some extent. <A price of about $48 prevails for 
1x4-inch B&better, with common grades at $43.50, 
$20 and $12 respectively. Throughout the whole 
list the tendency appears to be slightly upward. 
Several items in ceiling lumber also have shown 
an increase the last ten days, though one or two 
declines are also noted. B&better prices for 1x4- 
inch are close to $50, though some sales of $49 to 
$49.50 are being made. No. 1 has declined about 
$1 to $1.50, while No. 2 also is a little off. Other 
dimensions, however, have increased $1 to $2 with 
one or two exceptions. Increases of 50 cents to 
$1 also are noted in some roofers the last ten days. 
No. 2 common 1x6-inch are $25, No. 2 common 
1x8-inch, $26, for kiln dried finish stock. 

The largest shipment of timber ever loaded at 
the port of Tampa, Fla., was scheduled to leave 
there for Buenos Aires the present week, the Ken- 
mare starting to load 2,250,000 feet April 30. 

Dealers and millmen in the Atlanta market are 
of the opinion that there will be much more con- 
struction on the farms the coming fall than in some 


ee 


years, and they are looking forward to an active 
demand from this source. 

Edward F. Goodrum, of Atlanta, chief attorney 
for the lumber dealers of Georgia in the recent 
case against the State tax officials to restrain them 
from collecting the occupational tax from the lum- 
ber trade, has announced that the case will be ap- 
pealed at once to the Georgia supreme court. The 
superior court ruled against the dealers when the 
case was heard at Macon, Ga., the latter part of 
April. Mr. Goodrum stated that the appeal will 
be made on the ground that the tax is in oppo- 
sition to interstate commerce. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 4.—There has been an improvement in de- 
mand during the last few days. Export items are 
more active, and car material is in better demand, 
Dimension orders are more plentiful, and demand 
for special cutting with heart specifications con- 
tinues good. The continued dry weather has been 
a help to the sawmill operators in enabling them 
to get logs from places very seldom accessible, but 
the farmers are discouraged over prospects for 
early crops, and it is likely the mills will soon be 
able to get a full supply of common labor. Lumber 
has been drying very rapidly during the last few 
weeks, and there has been little cause for any 
kind of yard stock sap staining, as some yard 
items have been cut, brought to shipping dry con- 
dition and loaded without a rain. 

F. Pellez, who has operated a sawmill at Tom- 
nolen, Miss., for several years, has just completed 
a single band mill and placed it in operation at 
that point. The new mill will cut both hardwood 
and pine. 

The Dubois Lumber Co., Lake, Miss., closed its 
night run a few days ago for the purpose of mak 
ing repairs and adding new machinery. 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 4.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine is 
rather strong, and gives prices a decidedly better 
tone. The volume of business was slightly larger 
than last week, with the average price slightly 
higher. The common items that have been weak 
made slight advances, and mills that have not ad- 
vanced them are holding firm. The dealers are 
now buying a few straight cars, but most orders 
are for mixed cars. Dealers are still placing or- 
ders for immediate shipment, and most mills are 
able to ship promptly. The industrial demand is 
slightly better, with no advances being made on 
industrial items. Car siding is weak, demand be- 
ing slight. Production this week has been normal, 
and weather has permitted easy logging of mills. 
Shipments have been heavy, keeping in line with 
production. Stocks continue broken. Labor is 
plentiful. | 

Hardwood prices are somewhat weaker. Upper 
grades of oak and gum are moving in fair volume, 
with common items moving at concessions. Pro- 
duction continues heavy. Hickory is still weak. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 4.—-Demand for North Carolina pine has 
been rather light and is developing very slowly. 
Prospects are that certain items, particularly fin- 
ish, will be in better demand during May. Buyers 
are not looking ahead. Most large mills are dis- 
posed to sit tight. The smaller mills may weaken 
on good lumber, but framing has about hit the 
bottom. ‘The weather has been more inclement. 

There has been a slight increase in demand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better band sawn from New 
Ingland. Single car lots are ordered. Circular 
sawn edge is being quoted in Boston for less, but 
good stock is firm. Edge 4/4 No. 3 is moving a 
little better, and planing mills should be buying 
more next month. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths have not been very active. Prices are 
holding steady. Circular sawn stock in mixed 
widths is a little more plentiful, but mills refuse 
to gu lower in price. No. 3 4/4 stock widths in 
5-, 6- and 8-inch have been in fair demand, and 
prices are maintained without much _ difficulty. 
There is not much 10- and 12-inch to be had. 
Movement of edge 5/4 No. 2 and better has in- 
creased, but 6/4 and 8/4 are slow. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips are quiet. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried, con- 
tinue very light. Box makers are getting lumber 
on old orders. No further price change has been 
noted in air dried; it is selling at $23 net Nor- 
folk. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, rough and dressed, has 
been very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock box has not been 
very active. Most mills, however, are oversold on 
kiln dried box. Air dried stock is more plentiful, 
with prices unchanged. No. 2 4/4 stock box has 
been very quiet in all widths. Demand for 4/4 box 
Dressed strip 


bark strips has been very light. 

prices recently have been lower. 
Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. were 

Prices are not apt to change any 


much lighter. 
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time soon. Kiln dried roofers have not been very 
active. Air dried roofers are moving fairly well, 
with inquiries beginning to pick up. Prices show 
no further change. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 4.—The long drouth was broken this week 
by several good rains that will save the sprouting 
crops and greatly encourage the farmers. There 
has also been a much better feeling in business cir- 
eles generally. Southern pine production has held 
up well and, while stocks are not heavy at any 
point, they are in better shape than usual at this 
season. Logging is carried on under very favor- 
able conditions, and most camps are running full 
time. Demand from the North continues to im- 
prove, and manufacturers are keeping full order 
tiles in spite of very heavy recent shipments. As 
a result of general rains, southern takings are 
slightly heavier. Building items are in fair de- 
mand, especially flooring and finish. There has 
peen no marked change in demand from railroads 


or oil fields. Export demand has been weak. 
Transit cars are in better call and bring fair 
prices. In fact, there is less weakness in prices 


than for almost a month. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 5.—The marked increase in buying of south- 
ern pine last week has greatly encouraged lumber- 
men. There is a strong demand for mixed car 
shipments from all over the country. Prices are 
firm, but still unchanged. A good many of the 
smaller mills are now out of the running, but the 
larger mills are maintaining the usual production. 
Logging in the uplands was curtailed temporarily, 
and in the lowlands halted, perhaps for some 
weeks. Hardwood business has improved slightly. 
The recent rains will make a difference in hard- 
wood production about four weeks hence, it is 


said. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


May 4.—Stocks of lumber in retail yards are 
now beginning to show need for replenishment. 
As a general rule the retail yards entered the 
spring with a sufficient quantity to carry them 
over for a few weeks during the doubtful period. 
The moderate trade they have had has reduced 
their available stocks to such an extent that now 
they are beginning to buy. There is a stronger 
demand for hemlock, with mill stocks light and 
pretty well broken up. Spruce and jack pine also 
are in fair demand. There is very little change 
in the hardwood market. No. 2 and No. 3 common 
birch are scarce in all thicknesses, and’ some mills 
have already disposed of their season’s cut in this 
line. The movement in the upper grades is slow. 
Prices of lumber at sawmill points are not as 
high as they were last fall, but producers are ex- 
pecting better prices later in the year. The saw- 
ing season in northern Ontario has now started, 
most of the mills getting away to an earlier start 
than usual, and with a good supply of logs as last 
winter was one of the best they have ever ex- 
perienced both for taking out logs and for getting 
them to the mills. Most mills will have a cut 
about equal to that of last year. Labor at mill 
points is quite plentiful, and wages are about the 
same as they were a year ago. 

Reports from Ottawa state that prices remain 
firm, and that there is no sign of improvement in 
the demand from United States points. The local 
demand is a little better, but not yet up to normal. 
Woodworking plants and factories are quiet. 

While there is a certain amount of improvement 
in the building situation in Toronto and most of 
the other large centers in Ontario, there is not 
anything definite in the way of a better trade 
situation to report as yet. In Toronto, for in- 
Stance, there is probably a minimum amount of 
speculative building in progress. In the smaller 
centers throughout the Province there is very lit- 
tle activity to report. A few centers have en- 
joyed increased trade, largely on account of local 
conditions. Many other centers report business 
very quiet. 

The two large sawmills of the Shevlin-Clarke 
Co., Ft. Francis, Ont., have started operations for 
the season, employing nearly six hundred men. 

The Spanish River Lumber Co. is starting its 
sawmills at Spanish Mills and Skead early this 
month. It reports having had the best logging 
Season since pre-war days. 

Next Monday, May 11, the Southwestern Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting. A record attendance is already as- 
sured. The meeting will take place on board the 
steamer Hamonic during a sail from Sarnia to 
Windsor, beginning at 2 p. m. A banquet and 
dance will be held on board ship at Windsor, and 
the return trip will be made at night, the members 
arriving at about 6 a. m. on Tuesday, May 12, at 
Point Edward dock, near Sarnia. 

The Province of Quebec Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and the Montreal Retail Lumber Deal- 


ers’ Association, have moved into new quarters at 
Suite 29, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

The Big Bear Isumber Co. (Ltd.), at the head 
of which is Col. A. R. Kenny, is offering each 
month a silver cup, suitably engraved, for competi- 
tion among the members of its sales staff in On- 
tario, Quebec and the East, for the best record 
made in the number of cars disposed-of. The con- 
test started with May. The cup will be the pri- 
vate property of the winner, and each month a 
new cup will be offered. After the contest has 
been under way for some time, a valuable trophy 
will be presented to the salesman who makes the 
best record for the current year. 

L. Villeneuve & Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, recently 
celebrated their golden jubilee, the company hav- 
ing been founded on May 1, 1875, by J. O. Vil- 
leneuve and Leonidas Villeneuve. 

The Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., reports that it has completed an ar- 
rangement with Edward Clark & Son (Ltd.), To- 
runto, to act as eastern representatives for the 
latter firm in the markets of Buffalo and the East. 

A. C. Huber, formerly eastern sales manager for 
the Adams River Lumber Co., Chase, B. C., is now 
installed as assistant manager of the Strath Haven 
Inn, at Swarthmore, Pa. 

I’. W. Neelin, formerly with the Babcock Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has joined the sales staff 
of the Fesserton Timber Co., Toronto, and is cover- 
ing part of its United States territory. 

J. L. Campbell, of J. P. Johnson & Son, whole- 
sale lumber dealers, Toronto, returned recently 
from a business trip to Winnipeg and other Mani- 
toba points. 

Allen McPherson, Orillia, Ont., recently returned 
after spending a few months in Florida. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 4.—The March statement of exports of 
lumber and logs from Baltimore offers striking evi- 
dence of the heavy movement in oak boards. Hold- 
ings abroad have become large. The total declared 
value exceeded that of any previous month for 
some time. 





Feet Value 

Logs and hewn timbers—hard- 
WOME oS eas Wee eatin e acy es 53,000 $ 9,156 

Boards— 

NW TRRG GH RUIN ca: ccs ieetscecteere es 3,000 108 
ON ee ar ee err 12,000 880 
CUOGURUM nceci ss das cekieewus 31,000 1,213 
NOONOET gd c clean acs ee alee e ees 11,000 650 
1 SE eer er ere 747,000 51,706 
OHMEMEIDY: (wie vache case lace aca eie eelaid 164,000 15,559 
WEEIMGE od cc cece ec cece sc ace 46,418 
Other hardwood. .......60605% 61,000 5,097 
Hardwood flooring ............ 94,000 6,146 
eer eee Tare ee ee 3,641 
Other manufactures of wood.......... 97,088 
COG as cccadiacas caw Weatnaaeen Mae ae 237,662 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 2.—Not content with the local field in 
Seattle, where it has supplied interior trim, doors, 
cabinets ete. for many prominent buildings and 
some homes during the last few years, the Trego- 
ning Manufacturing Co. has shipped a carload of 
Philippine mahogany, consisting of doors, panels 
and lumber for finish, back to an enterprising re- 
tailer of Grand Island, Neb., which city is the 
farthest east that this firm has yet sent any of 
this material. J. L. Robertson, treasurer and 
manager Tregoning Manufacturing Co., has long 
been a retailer, and he sensed the advantage that 
would come to a dealer by being able to supply the 
discriminating purchasers with doors, trim and 
building fixtures which they prefer in mahogany. 

S. P. Wood, formerly of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
taken over the Seattle office of the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co., which has been handled by 
Howard Kinne, who resigned May 1. Mr. Wood 
started his lumber experience with the Larson 
Logging Co., later going on the road as salesman 
for Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash., for which concern he covered the Dakotas 
and Minnesota territory for four years. Subse- 
quently he spent seven years in the commission 
business at Minneapolis. 

John G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is now visiting its Seattle 
office. He will leave tonight for Dalkena, Wash., 
where he will spend a couple of weeks at the 
Dalkena Lumber Co.’s plant, which is owned by 
the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. The Wallace- 
Ballord company is moving its Seattle office to 
736 Henry Building, where Frank W. Smith is in 
charge as manager. 

Ed R. Hogg, formerly of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Seattle, but now a member of the Hogg-Houghton 
Logging Co., of Bellingham, Wash., was a guest at 
the Hoo-Hoo weekly luncheon April 30. 

Walter Virgin, salesmanager of the Bolcom-Canal 
Lumber Co., is on a short trip to California. Mrs. 
Virgin is now in Los Angeles, from which point 
she will accompany him down into Tia Juana, 
Mexico, after which they will return to Seattle. 


Co CALIFORNIA C— 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 


4 > 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock _ Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building, - - 











San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - - New York 
London Guarantee Building, . 

360 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 
W. O. W. Building, . - Omaha 
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CALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP AND 
CLEARS 


H. B. Hewes, C.D. Terwilliger 
President Sec,-Treas. @ 
W. T. Virgin, Gen. Mgr. 
Vice-President F. E. Walker. 
R.H. Downman Asst. Sec. 
J.H.Mc Williams © Treas. 


Tell us your 
needs today. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. 1Oy Arron 























° ] . 
Albion Lumber Co., SenereOffcs*. 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 


San Diego Office, - + 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Les Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried —Well manufactured. 

Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., 514 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Old 
Growth 
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C. G. Atkinson & Sons 


713 PORTER BLDG., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Operating and Selling 
the Product of 
Tillamook Spruce Co. 


FIR-SPRUCE-HEMLOCK 


Factory Lumber 
Retail Yard Items. 
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Commission Salesmen Wanted. 


Douglas Fir 


Rough and Surfaced Plank 
Timbers and 
Bridge Material 
Yard Stocks. 














P. S. McKenzie ms", 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Gasco Building, 
Watch for the 


Green Fir Tree 





Commission Salesmen Wanted. 























H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER CO. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


cedar POLES Fi PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


301-338 North ti 
Bank Building Portland, Ore. 


















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner A,e!!,ve#t 


2 pocket manual 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


JACKSON, MISS. 


May 5.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report improved conditions in the 
market. Orders and shipments exceed production, 
and stocks are reduced to below normal. More 
lumber has been bought in the last two weeks than 
in any two weeks this year. The demand from the 
East is good; the export market continues in good 
shape. The demand in the South continues heavy. 
A number of small mills are shutting down be- 
cause of advance in cost of labor and its scarcity 
and the low price obtainable for the class of lum- 
ber they turn out. Lath are unusually strong. 

The unusually dry weather this spring has 
caused much apprehension on the part of large 
manufacturers and timber holders concerning dying 
timber. Unless there are good rains within a 
short time, considerably more timber is going to 
die. The output of finish is already greatly cur- 
tailed on account of dead timber, and prices on 
this item are expected to advance. Manufac- 
turers are cautioning retailers about this feature, 
and urging them to place orders some time in ad- 
vance of needs, as mixed cars containing finish 
will be difficult to handle. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 4.—On a few items of southern pine, prices 
have been advanced rather sharply, but these 
seem to be firm orders in the hands of wholesalers, 
who have been trying to buy at less than the mar- 
ket and who must now, since time for delivery is 
about up, offer a premium for immediate shipment. 
Customers seem to be insistent on early shipment 
of all orders. Recently the Government has been 
in the market for quite a volume of lumber for de- 
livery at various engineer offices and navy yards, 
and also the Panama Canal is out for a nice 
schedule. All these help, especially when taken 
in connection with an improved export demand. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 4.—Demand for southern pine is still good, 
and there was practically no change in it nor in 
prices during the week. A fair amount of business 
is being booked by mills generally. Timber cutting 
continues strong. The export situation has shown 
considerable improvement, not so much in prices 
as in amount of business being placed. South 
America especially has been a decided factor, as a 
number of large sales have recently been made to it 
and a number of inquiries are out. Also West 
Indies business is showing improvement, Cuba and 
Porto Rico both taking more than for some time. 
Sawn timber continues to drag somewhat, but 
there are absolutely no stocks of any consequence 
in the hands of the manufacturers or exporters, 
and there is of course a decided demand for all 
sorts of timber cutting for domestic consumption. 
On the whole, the market is steady. 

A, J. Phillips, vice president Steel City Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was a visitor to the local 
mills last week. 

Murray H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon Lum- 
ber Co., is attending to business in Cincinnati and 
other Ohio points. 

Maj. Charles D. M. Houghton, of Charles D. M. 
Houghton & Co., New Orleans, La., is here on 


business. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


May 6.—The New England market for lumber 
has made favorable progress during the last two 
weeks, although the change is slight. Demand is 
slowly growing. Duyers are generally cautious. 
The call for eastern spruce is expanding and 
prices for both frames and random are steady. 
Southern pine flooring prices have become steadier, 
Hardwood flooring is somewhat sluggish and prices, 
especially for maple, are somewhat easier, Sim- 
ultaneously with a softer tendency of Douglas fir 
and western hemlock prices, there has been some 
expansion in demand. The outlook for nearly all 
lumber lines is thought to be distinctly more en- 
couraging today than only one month ago. 

Four schooners have arrived here with softwood 
cargoes from the Maritime Provinces. The Merle S. 
brought 83,000 feet of spruce from Belliveau Cove, 
N. S., for John G. Hall Co. The Sarah Eaton 
brought 205,000 feet of spruce for the same com- 
pany, loading at Maitland, N. S. The Frances 
Parsons brought 283,473 feet of spruce from Little 
Bass River, N. S., for Blanchard Lumber Co. The 
Ronald 0. Longmire brought 153,176 feet of spruce 
and lath from Church Point, N. S., for Godfrey 
Lumber Co, 

The forest fire situation is still bad in various 
sections of New England. The weather continues 
to be unusually dry. Much valuable timber has 
been destroyed, 

Gov. Fuller, of Massachusetts, has signed a re- 
solve adopted by the State legislature calling for 
an investigation into the feasibility of establishing 
a free port in Boston, and the Boston & Maine 





Railroad, which has ocean terminals at Boston, 
announces a campaign to increase the movement of 
both export and import freight through this gate. 
way. 

The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Springfield, Mass., and Providence, 
R. I., is handling the eastern distribution of the 
red cedar products of the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

The bowling team of the Downes Lumber Co,, 
Boston, closed its very successful season with a 
banquet in celebration of winning the champion- 
ship of the Lumber Bowling League. 

Fred Basley, head of the Basley Lumber Co,, 
Newtonville, Mass., and president Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been 
elected a director of the Newton Rotary Club. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


May 5.—The demand for straight cars of short- 
leaf short dimension seems to be very weak, and 
prices are not very firm for short 2x4’s. Orders 
for mixed cars continue to come in, and prices 
remain firm on this business. The volume of busi- 
ness, however, on the whole is not as good as it 
had been expected to be by a large number of mills, 
Continued fair weather has permitted shipments to 
go forward steadily, with production somewhat 
reduced on account of low prices. 

Some improvement has been noted in the hard- 
wood market, and inquiries seem to be more numer. 
ous than last week, some of this business coming 
from manufacturing concerns. It would appear 
that the furniture trade in some localities is ex- 
pecting higher prices to prevail on hardwoods, as 
factories are endeavoring to purchase stock to 
cover their requirements for the remainder of this 
year. This applies to a limited number of manu- 
facturers, however. 

The Corinth Hardwood Flooring Co.’s plant will 
resume operations next week, after having been 
closed down for about thirty days. 

The planing mill of the Dan B. Delp Lumber 
Co., of Tishomingo, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, has been rebuilt and is now operating. 

The planing mill of Curtis Moore, located at 
Denniss, Miss., was destroyed by fire the latter part 
of last week. 

The McRae Lumber Co., which has maintained 
an office in Corinth, Miss., for the last several 
years, is discontinuing the Corinth office and the 
business will be handled through its Memphis 
office. Mr. McRae and family will shortly move 
to Memphis. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 2.—Very little change in market conditions 
was note® here during the week. <A large volume 
of lumber is moving, but the supply is still in 
excess of demand, although the situation has been 
improved considerably by curtailment of produc- 
tion. 

At its monthly meeting here today, the directors 
of the Columbia River Loggers’ Information 
sureau considered principally the compensation 
law, some changes in safety regulations having been 
announced in Washington State. The bureau de- 
cided to establish a branch employment office in 
Astoria, with L. J. Plunkett, formerly assistant 
manager of the Portland employment office, in 
charge, 

Secretary-manager John T. Dougall, of the 
bureau, who after a long illness is back at his 
desk, stated today that logging operations in the 
district are under rather slow bell. The Ladee 
Logging Co. closed down its camp last Saturday, 
and the Deer Island Logging Co. released its 
buckers and fallers. Brix Bros. are elosing their 
samp at Knappton, Wash., having cut out their 
timber there, but their mill is being operated. The 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co. closed its camp on 
Young’s River, having finished relogging there, but 
will start in new timber after the fire danger sea- 
son. The company is operating its camp at Cath- 
lamet. Considering the output, the demand for 
logs is fair, said Mr. Dougall. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Co. has begun 
to construct a new logging railroad twenty miles 
long in the Clackamas River belt, where the com- 
pany sometime ago purchased a large body of 
timber. 

It was announced here today that the Great 
Northern has decided to extend the Oregon Trunk 
line of the Hill system from Bend, Ore., to Klamath 
Falls, as soon as permission is granted by the 
Federal Government. Definite location of the ex- 
tension will be announced shortly. The distance 
is about 150 miles. Extension of the line will 
furnish an outlet for much virgin timber. 

C. C. Scott, manager Oregon Forest Fire Patrol 
Association, said today that the forest fire fighting 
agencies this season will be better equipped than 
ever for their work, and he notes also that the 
public has been more responsive of late to the 
campaign that is being waged for conservation of 
the forests. The finest of codperation, he said, 
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was given by the general public in observing Forest 
Week which closed today. 

Five of the County Fire associations-in western 
Oregon have held meetings and elected officers re- 
cently, as follows: Clatsop, J. H. Walker, presi- 
dent; J. H. Haak, vice president. Clackamas- 
Marion, C. S. Chapman, president; R. M. Town- 
send, vice president. Linn, H. H. Holland, presi- 
dent; Geo. B. McLeod, vice president. Western 
Lane, Earl G. Muir, president; J. L. Ward, vice 
president. Tillamook, Wells Gilbert, president ; 
J. H. Haak, first vice president, and Russell 
Hawkins, second vice president. A more inten- 
sive fire patrol is planned this year, Mr. Scott 
stated today, with the assistance of a Federal ap- 
propriation arranged for through the Clarke- 
McNary act. The Federal Government, it is un- 
derstood, will reéstablish an airplane fire patrol 
with headquarters at Eugene, Ore. 

Dr. John S. Boyce, forest pathologist in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, left Portland for England 
on April 30 to begin a study of Douglas fir canker. 
This study will last about six months, of which 
about four months will be spent throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland, with a short stay in Ireland. 
Portland will be reached again in the late fall after 
a stop in the East. The Douglas fir canker is a 
fungus disease. 

A patent on an arrangement which, through use 
of a large mirror and spotlight, enables the sawyer 
to see both ends of a log immediately it is thrown 
on the carriage, has been applied for by Alex Page, 
of Portland. This facilitates inspection of the 
log so that it may be turned to the best position 
for cutting, according to defects which may appear 
in either end of the log. The mirror is controlled 
by a cord which works through pulleys. The 
method has been installed at the plant of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, and was enthu- 
siastically received by the sawyer. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 5—The season of lumber receipts by vessel 
at the Tonawandas opened with a rush. Since 
Saturday, when the first boat arrived with stock, 
three cargoes have reached the docks of consignees 
here. The steamer Usona arrive with the first 
cargo, 1,100,000 feet of white pine for its owner, 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell. The steamers Elmira 
and Keuka arrived Sunday with a total of about 
1,500,000 feet of the same kind of lumber for the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co. The steamer J. Watson 
Stephenson is on its way down the lakes with stock 
for Metzloff Bros. Another cargo is due this 
week on the steamer Zillah. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 5.—The lumber market is showing sub- 
stantial improvement, so far as stabilization is 
concerned, though prices have not come back to 
the extent that was expected. Certain New York 
commentaries recently have stated that the draw- 
back is due to the abundance of west Coast lum- 
ber available, but lumbermen themselves discredit 
these assertions. Fir and hemlock, with west 
Coast shingles, continue to arrive regularly in large 
quantities. Fir, however, is the mainstay of the 
market, whatever price comparisons may be made. 
There are scarcely enough shingles on the market 
today to meet requirements. News is at hand that 
mills in the South are unable to meet the demands 
of their customers. Some of the mills are far 
short of filling orders. Good news for the lumber- 
men came with building reports last week. In the 
last three weeks, though statements have been 
made that the flood-tide of building operations has 
passed, the city has projected $10,000,000 worth 
more of new buildings than in the same period last 
year, Prices generally in the lumber market are 
holding very firm, with slight advances noted here 
and there, 

The Southampton Lumber Corporation, which 
recently contracted to purchase the property of 
the Hampton Lumber Co. at a price in the neigh- 
borhood of $150,000, took over the business last 
Saturday. The officers of the new company are: 
President, Nathan N. Tiffany; vice president, 
David J. Gilmartin; secretary, Nelson C. Osborne; 
treasurer, Joseph §S. Osborne. he directors in- 
clude the officers and James M. Mulford, Livingston 
E. Bowden and L. Emery Terry. 

W. E. VanWert, for many years local represen- 
tative of the Emporium Lumber Co., has just en- 
tered business for himself, with his son Cleveland. 
The father and son will deal generally in hard- 
woods, flooring and Pacific coast products. They 
will represent several large firms, including the 
Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. (Inc.), Frank A. 
Conkling & Co. and the Prendergast Co. 

Joseph F. Murphy, president New York Lumber 
Trade Association and head of his own lumber 
company, is spending some time with his family 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Mr. Murphy 
arranged the trip in celebration of his twentieth 
wedding anniversary. 

An important announcement in the wholesale 


trade is that of the Jayne-Yereance Lumber Co., 
Pacific coast wholesalers, which has just removed 
its main office frem New York to the Wiss Build- 
ing in Newark. The purpose of removal was to 
consolidate the business. 

Stone & Hershey, wholesalers, of Newark, N. J., 
have removed to new offices at 59-61 Washington 
Street, Newark. . - 

P. J. Feitner, of the Osceola Cypress Co., re- 
cently returned from a trip to the South. 

Frank A. Niles, former president of the Nylta 
Club, will give a talk on training salesmen at the 
club’s meeting on Friday night. A paper by Phil 
Sossler on the same subject will be read. 

The West Side group recently held their spring 
pilgrimage to the open spaces of Long Island. 
They were joined at Huntington by Walter R. Pet- 
tit and Herbert Tinkham, who acted as hosts. The 
party was composed of Joseph F. Murphy, Jacob 
Bayer, Charles Grosskurth, Conrad Pitcher, Wil- 
liam S. Beckley, jr., Herbert B. Coho and Andrew 


Dykes. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 4.—Orders for southern pine continue to 
be for small amounts. Florida yards on the lower 
east coast are buying very little, as they are now 
beginning to receive stock ordered thirty to sixty 
days ago. Yards on the west coast are well 
stocked. However, yards in the central and north- 
ern part of the State are purchasing considerable 
stock. Several manufacturers, who control a line 
of yards, have been shipping large quantities to 


them. Dealers in the North and East are buying 
sparingly. 300kings have been very much below 


production and shipments, and order files are lower 
than they have been in some time, but mills con- 
tinue to take advantage of the ideal weather and 
are operating full time. Prices are not expected 
to show any material change. 

Most orders for shed stock are for small quan- 
tities and nearly all eall for prompt shipment. 
Mixed car orders are the most frequent. Sales to 
the wholesale trade were less than for several 
weeks. The northern and eastern yards are buying 
an occasional car of flooring and finish, but there 
is very little demand for other items. Stocks are 
growing larger and the planing mills are providing 
additional storage space. Demand for 4-inch 
3&better flooring is slow; price is steady; No. 1 is 
selling to the wholesale trade at $39 to $41, on 
mixed orders at $44 to $45; No. 2 moved slowly, 
its price remaining firm; No. 3 sold at $12 to $13. 
B&better 83-inch is firm, but sales were light; No. 
1 averaged $44; No. 2 is being sold by southern 
Florida mills at $17 to $19, in other sections at 
$16; No. 3 sells at $10 to $11.50. Demand for 
6-inch was satisfactory, No. 1 selling at $47; No. 
2, $24.50; No. 3, $16.50. Rift flooring is in fair 
demand, prices are firm. 

The Florida demand for %-inch ceiling continues 
light, as they have not yet disposed of stock pur- 
chased several weeks ago. Prices on all grades are 
firm. With the exception of No. 2, sales of ,-inch 
ceiling are on mixed orders. The mills that can 
handle such orders are obtaining good prices. In 
ys-inch the demand is a little stronger from south- 
ern yards; prices are steady. Partition is un- 
called for; prices are steady. 

Sales of bond siding are less than for any period 
since the first of the year. B&better and No. 1 
are uncalled for, even on mixed orders; No. 2 is 
also a slow seller at $26.50. Novelty was in 
slightly better demand, but prices are not as firm, 
some sales of No. 2 having been made at $22.50. 
Bevel and square edge stock are moving slowly, 
as there is not a great deal of building being done 
in the sections that use this stock. Remilling 
plants have large stocks and are in need of orders. 
They are willing to make concessions. 

The market for air dried roofers is weak. The 
yards in the North and East are well stocked. 
Weather is ideal and large stocks of boards are at 
the planing mills. Prices are off 50 cents, 6-inch 
selling at $19 to $19.50, wider widths at $20.50 to 
$21. Longleaf kiln dried stock is in fair demand, 
but prices are not as firm, 6-inch No. 2 selling at 
an average of $24.25; No. 3, $16.50. 

Very little change is noted in the demand for 
rough and dressed finish. There are few orders 
being placed for solid cars, the bulk of the move- 
ment being on mixed orders of a few thousand feet 
of each grade and size. Southern yards are the 
best buyers. Specified widths have been reduced 
50 cents to $1, and random widths are not as firm. 
Sales of No. 1 D4S boards are light; prices are 
slightly lower on straight cars. No. 2 boards 
moved better, but prices are not as firm. No. 3 
boards were in good demand at $16.50 for 6-inch. 

Call for large dimension and timbers is for two 
or three cars for prompt shipment all-rail. The 
larger mills are holding prices firm, but the small 
mills will sell rough at a concession. Longleaf 
stock is desired, and the shortleaf operators are 
finding it difficult to secure enough business to 
keep them running steadily. Small framing con- 
tinues to move in a fair volume. Prices of 2-inch 


10- to 20-foot, No. 2 and better, are: 4-inch, $25; 
6-inch, $24; 8-inch, $26; 10-inch, $33. 

A slight improvement is noted in orders for car 
material, such as siding and kiln dried decking, but 
the railroads are not purchasing a great deal. The 
few orders booked are for merchantable and prime 
switch ties. 

Demand for export stock has improved from 
Cuba, several cargoes were booked this week for 
shipment from Gulf ports. 

Cypress has been moving rather slowly this week 
and, in an effort to stimulate buying, concessions 
have been made on some items, especially in fac- 
tory grades, where reductions of as much as $5 
and averaging $3 have been made. This cut has 
brought prices down pretty low, and high class 
Florida Gulf red stock in select grade can be 
readily secured at $60 mill in the rough. Other 
grades are priced accordingly. Orders have been 
coming in steadily, but have not been up to normal, 
and most of them call for badly mixed cars. 
Florida is using a good volume of the factory 
grades, as well as bevel and bungalow siding. 
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WILLAMETTE 


LOGGING MACHINERY 
ILLAMETTE is the larg- 


est and most complete 
plant on the Pacific Coast en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 
logging machinery. 


Willamette engineers are re- 
: sponsible for the sucessful 
working out of the most stub- 
born .logging problems en- 
countered in the harvesting of 


Western forest. 
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Manufacturers of 


LOGGING 
MACHINERY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
U.S. A. 








Long-Term Money 


E are prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of lumber manufac- 
turers and loggers who have sufhci- 
ent timber as basic security and the 
necessary organization and equip- 


ment. 


We understand lumbering problems 
and can shape up bond issues to fit 
your particular needs, Call or write. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP CO. 


307 STARK STREET, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Offices also in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland 
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CHICAGO 
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Central States 
Buyers 


will find us prepared to give them close 
cooperation on their West Coast lum- 
ber requirements. Quality, service 
and satisfaction. We're cutting ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 feet daily of 


Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 








Get in touch with us. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
SALES OFFICE: 
360 No Michigen Aves, CHICAGO. .tec7boes, 1, 
Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 
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We'll Buy Those Odd 
Lots of Factory Lumber 


and special stock, all woods, that 
you have on hand if your price 
is right. 
John A.Spencer Lumber Co. 


Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V.G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 


GRAM LUMBER Co. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Telephones: Wabash 8117-18. 
HUTCHINS Seebsn 
orage©o.! Yellow Pine, 
Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill | White Pine, 
GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: | Spruce, Norway, 
139th and Western Ave., BLUEISLAND, ILL. | Railroad and 


Local Phone: Car Material 
Blue Island 800 ORDERS SOLICITED 


Douglas Fir, 


Chicago Phone: 


Pullman 8020 (No Toll) 











OSGOOD -SIMONSON 


LUMBER CO. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 


PHONE, Rand. 2000 11 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


yy . 
honors Panama-Pacre, GRAND PRIZE 
SR RERRRCRNITRERES  Vonte 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 














A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
made a business trip to Milwaukee the forepart 
of the week. 


The Frederick L. Brown Lumber Co., formerly 
located at 25 Kast Jackson Boulevard, has moved 
to room 1601 of the Borland Building, 105 South 
La Salle Street. 


A, A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., this week made a business trip to Minne- 
apolis for the purpose of calling on members of the 
trade in that city. 


Henry Scherer, veteran Blue Island lumberman, 
who has been ill with pneumonia at his home in 
Oak Park, 11)., has shown a marked improvement 
in the last week. 


W. O. Baum, president of the Bowler Lumber 
Co., Bowler, Wis., called on some of his friends 
in the trade here this week, enroute home from 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Fred R. Masten, of Bryant & Masten, left the 
middle of the week for Marshfield, Wis., and other 
northern cities where he will give attention to 
matters of business import. 


George W. Shields, of the Shields & Allyn Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich, was in Chicago last week 
conferring with Arthur H. Braman, vice president 
of the Metropolitan Lumber Co, 


Robert G. Kay, well known wholesaler of Phila- 
delphia, is spending some time in Pasadena, Calif., 
and letters received from him indicate that he has 
been thoroughly enjoying the salubrious climate of 
California. 

John W. Frykberg, sales manager of the Kneel- 
and-McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., while in 
Chicago last week, reported that business was 
good with his company and that he took an opti- 
mistic view of the future. 

George T. Mickle, president of the George T. 
Mickle Lumber Co., who is now located at Port- 
land, Ore., was in the city last week conferring 
with J. N. Hamilton, eastern sales manager and 
head of the company’s Chicago office. 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
reference was made to the opening by J. Erlhoff of 
a general yard on Irving Park Boulevard between 
River Road and Soo Line. This new yard has 
been opened up by the Joseph Erlhoff Co. 

Cc. L. Gray, president of the C. L. Gray Lum- 
ber Co., Meridian, Miss., who has been calling 
on the trade in Detroit the forepart of the week, 
was expected to arrive in Chicago Wednesday for 
a business visit before returning south. 

Nat F. Wolfe, of the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co., 
left last week on a two weeks’ trip through the 
South. Mr. Wolfe will visit some of the larger 
mills on the east side, principally in Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida, before returning to Chicago. 

Cc, A. Cook, of Milwaukee, Wis., formerly in- 
terested in the Badger Lumber Co., of that city, 
stopped in Chicago this week for a short visit 
with some of his friends in the local trade. Mr. 
Cook was returning from a vacation trip to To- 
ronto, Ont. 

F. K. Gillette, Chicago representative of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., last 
week made a business trip through Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, stopping in the Twin Cities. Mr. 
Gillette reports that factory trade has greatly 
improved in the last few weeks. He believes that 
both the industrial and retail trade have responded 
to better times. 

I’. S. Murphy, president of the F. S. Murphy 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Calif., with mills 
at Quincey and Sloat, Calif., was in Chicago last 
week conferring with John A. Spencer, of the John 
A. Spencer Lumber Co., who represenis the Murphy 
company in this territory. After calling on other 
members of the trade here, Mr. Murphy continued 
on his way east where he will make a survey of 
business conditions and the general outlook for 
west Coast woods. 

A. W. Lammers, of the A. W. Lammers Co., 
returned a few days ago from Rochester, Minn., 
where he was called by the illness of his father, 
George A. Lammers, of Stillwater, Minn., who 
recently underwent an operation on the throat 
at the Mayo brother’s hospital there. The latest 
reports Mr. Lammers has received indicate that 
his father is improving nicely. The elder Mr. 
Lammers is closely associated with the lumber 
industry, being interested in the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wash., and the Adams River 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Chase, B. C. 


Irving C. Swan, who has recently been made 
sales manager of the enlarged Vancouver Lumber 
Co., Madison, Wis., stopped in Chicago this week 
enroute to Madison to take up his new duties, 
Accompanied by his wife and baby, Mr. Swan 
had driven through by auto from Stephenson, 
Miss., where he had been formerly located as 
salesmanager for the Foster Creek Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber 
Co., Sylacauga, Ala., and other allied concerns, 
The recent merger of these concerns with the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., resulted in the elevation 
of Mr. Swan to the important position of genera] 
sales manager for the entire syndicate. 

The Great Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth. 
Wash., manufacturer of western pine, fir and 
larch, is now directly represented in this territory 
by David P. Wall, who recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the Wall Lumber & Box Co., of Dis- 
autel, Wash., to become associated with the Great 
Northern company. Mr. Wall arrived in the city 
from the coast the first of the week and is now 
located at room 1010 of the Continental & 
Commercial Banks Building. While he is not ac- 
quainted extensively with the local trade, Mr. 
Wall was for three years the representative of the 
International Lumber Co., International Falls, 
Minn., in the Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
territories and numbers a great many friends 
among the lumbermen of those sections. Since 
severing his connection with this concern, he 
has been associated most of the time with his 
brother of the Wall Lumber & Box Co., and has 
made his headquarters on the coast. Mr. Wall 
announces that he will not only look after the 
xreat Northern Lumber Co.’s interests in Chicago 
but also in the surrounding territory. 


BELG LAAAAAA 


To Exhibit at Outdoor Life Show 


The Langlade Development Co., of Antigo, Wis., 
subsidiary of the Langlade Lumber Co., also of 
Antigo, announces that it will be represented at 
the third national Outdoor Life Exposition to be 
held at the Coliseum, Chicago, May 9 to 17. The 
company has retained spaces 60 and 61, which will 
be fitted up in keeping with the general character 
of the exposition. The exhibit will be in charge 
of Louis A. Maier, sales manager for the Langlade 
Development Co., who will be assisted by other 
representatives of the firm. The Langlade Devel- 
opment Co. was organized for the purpose of mar- 
keting cuitover lands for vacation sites. 


When a Hen Cackles 


John M. Woods, veteran lumberman of Boston, 
during a recent visit with President Coolidge at 
the White House, recalled the latter’s reply when 
both were members of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, to the query of a colleague as to whether a 
hen ‘sits’ or ‘‘sets.””. He quoted the President as 
then saying, “Out our way when a hen eackles it 
isn’t a question of sitting or setting, but of whether 
she is laying or lying.’’ 

When President Coolidge learned that Mr. Woods 
and his wife were in Washington for a visit, he 
invited them to call at the White House. Mr. 
Woods, who was for many years active in the 
affairs of some of the more prominent lumber asso- 
ciations, is 87 years old. He told President 
Coolidge that the first time he was in Washington 
it was as a Union soldier when he camped near 
the Washington monument. 
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Assumes Charge of Local Office 

William N. Kirby, formerly district salesman 
for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., with headauar- 
ters at Springfield, Ill., has been placed in charge 
of the company’s Chicago sales office which is 1lo- 
cated in room 1838 of the Transportation Building. 
Mr. Kirby succeeds Charles W. Brayton, who has 
been forced to give up his work on account of ill 
ness and is now under the physician’s care at his 
father’s home at Lake Mills, Wis. 

During the six years which Mr. Kirby has been 
in the lumber business, he has been associated with 
some of the largest firms of the country. On being 
mustered out of the 335th artillery in 1919, he 
entered the employ of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., at Everett, Wash., later establishing a con- 
nection with the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., at 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. His next position was with 
the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., at Boise, Idaho, 
where he remained until January, 1920, when he 
came to Kansas City, Mo., to become associated 
with the Badger Lumber & Coal Co.’s retail yard 
in that city. Later he accepted a position with 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., and has success- 
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fully represented this concern in the Illinois terri- 
tory for the last several months. 

Mr. Kirby arrived in Chicago a few days ago in 
company with A. E. Hart, general sales manager 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., who introduced 
him to the trade and established him in the local 
office. Mr. Hart has since departed for St. Paul, 
leaving Mr. Kirby in full charge of the office. In 
taking over his new duties, Mr. Kirby announces 
that he will be prepared to give full attention to 
the requirements of all old customers of the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., and will personally handle all 
new inquiries. 


Housewarming for New Quarters 

The new quarters of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago at 30 North Dearborn Street were 
formally opened Tuesday, May 5, with a house- 
warming and complimentary luncheon attended by 
about seventy-five members of the local trade. For 
many, this event afforded their first opportunity to 
inspect the association’s new headquarters, which 
several weeks ago were moved to the present loca- 
tion from the Roanoke Building. 


The turnout was especially gratfying. Besides 


a majority of officers and directors, most of the 
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illustrate how the association, like the poor, is 
always with us, the speaker mentioned a long list 
of organizations fghat virtually direct our foot- 
steps, from the cradle to the grave. Mr. Masters 
characterized the lumber industry as a “clean, 
honest business’ which has brought the lumber- 
man out in the open. He further stated that there 
never was a time when the Government looked 
with so much favor on association activity, and he 
hoped that it might be broadened so that definite 
results could be accomplished. 


(SREB EBaAaAaa: 


First Shipment to Local Firm 


To a local retail lumber firm, Barr & Collins, of 
Oak Park, Ill, goes the distinetion of being the 
first concern to receive a shipment of Nu-Wood, the 
all-wood wall board, which is being manufactured 
from sawmill waste by the Wood Conversion Co., 
of Cloquet, Minn. The first shipment of this prod- 
uct, which is expected to mark a new epoch in wood 
conservation and possibly in small home construc- 
tion, was received by the Oak Park firm on April 
22, and was immediately disposed of to a local con- 
tractor who contemplates using it in the construc- 
tion of several small homes in a nearby suburb. 

Such is the part which 


—— Barr & Collins have 
‘| played in  Nu-Wood’s 
auspicious introduction 


to the public. 

That Barr & Collins 
were selected to receive 
the first consignment of 
the Wood Conversion 
Co.’s new product was 
largely due to the efforts 
of R. L. Seriven, manager 
of the firm’s insulation 
department. When Mr. 
Seriven learned that Nu- 
Wood was about to be 
put on the market he im- 
mediately arranged a con- 
ference with officials of 
the Wood Conversion Co., 





and after some negotia- 
tions succeeded in induc- 
ing them to allow the 
first shipment to be made 








into this territory. 
Assured that Barr & 
Collins would get the first 








Unloading first shipment of Nu-Wood, all wood insulating wall board 
manufactured by the Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., which was 
consigned to Barr & Collins, Oak Park, Iil. 


division chairmen and a fair representation of each 
division were present. The dining room was 
crowded to capacity, reminding many of the lum- 
bermen of the days when more of the trade found 
it possible to attend the noonday luncheons. Good 
fellowship prevailed, and on all sides were heard 
reminiscences of the early days of the industry 
in this city. 

While the rooms had not been specially deco- 
rated for the opening, it was easy to discern the 
hand of Miss M. Evelyn Cowper, executive secre- 
tary of the association, in the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the furnishings. Under her skillful direc- 
tion the rooms have taken on a cosy appearance 
that is delightfully satisfying. The new quarters 
are smaller than those in the Roanoke Building, 
but this deficiency, if it may be called such, is 
more than made up by the homey atmosphere that 
pervades the place. 

Following the delicious luncheon, President M. G. 
Truman welcomed the lumbermen to the new quar- 
ters, commented on the changing character of the 
lumber industry locally, and presented the new 
Officers, 

Mr. Truman then introduced the first speaker, 
George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., 
who reviewed the character of the lumber indus- 
try in Chicago back in the “early days” and told 
how the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago was 
finally organized by consolidating several of the 
small associations. Mr. Pope recalled the time 
when there was but one wholesaler in the city 
and when the commission men, with one or two 
notable exceptions, were regarded as a disreputable 
lot. After detailing some of the steps in the 
formation of the present association, he went on 
to stress its value, saying that it is “in a position 
to render a distinct service to members of the 
trade.” Mr. Pope hoped that it would receive the 
loyal support of the members in the future. 

The next speaker, B. F. Masters, of Rathbone, 
Hair & Ridgway Co., stressed the importance of the 
association in reducing the waste in business. Cit- 
Ing the different types of waste as enumerated by 
Herbert Hoover in a recent public statement, Mr. 
Masters declared that “collective waste,” in par- 
ticular, can only be reduced by codperation and 
this must come through association activity. To 


ear, Mr. Scriven then got 
in touch with R. N. 
Jones, Oak Park contrac- 
tor, and carefully ex- 
plained the merits of Nu- 
Wood to him and where 
it could be advantageously used in his business. 
Mr. Jones was so favorably impressed that he not 
only agreed to take the first shipment of 70,000 
feet but signified his willingness to take a total 
of 500,000 feet this year if the trial lot should 
prove satisfactory. He further estimates that, on 
the same conditions, he can use an equal amount 
each succeeding year. 

The contents of the first car will go into the 
construction of several small, four room, apartment 
style dwellings which Mr. Jones is erecting for 
sale at a comparatively low figure. It will be used 
in the interior for side walls, ceiling and sub- 
flooring. The relatively low cost of the board 
leads the contractor to believe that its sale in 
commercial quantities will inaugurate a new era 
in small home construction. 

Unlike other wall boards, Nu-Wood is made 
entirely from wood. Its superior feature lies in 
the fact that it combines the advantages of all 
other wall boards, with extraordinarily high in- 
sulating properties. In the latter respect it re- 
sembles the insulating material manufactured by 
the Wood Conversion Co. under the trade name of 
3alsam-Wool, although in less degree. However, 
one section of Nu-Wood possesses the same degree 
of insulation value as a piece of wood four times 
its thickness. 

sark, edgings, slabs, shavings, sawdust, in fact 
all mill waste, enter into its production. The 
result is a sand colored sheet, smooth on one sur- 
face and with a burlap-like finish on the other, 
either of which will take any sort of a finish 
desired. While either side may be turned out, 
some prefer the rougher surface as its resembles 
the finest quality burlap, or, with the proper fin- 
ishing, can be transformed into a pleasing imita- 
tion of a fine sand finish. 

Although the first consignment of Nu-Wood was 
a minimum car of 70,000 feet, it is not yet being 
manufactured in commercial quantities and it was 
only to introduce it to the public that the officials 
consented to making a shipment at this time. 
However, with the perfection of a new drying ma- 
chine now under construction, the Wood Conversion 
Co. hopes to fill all demands for the wood in six 
months at the outside. 

Mr. Scriven, who is head of the first and only 
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YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 


Co McCormick Building, 
68 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CH ICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern -HARDWOODS-— Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 


Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
1101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: 805 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR and YELLOW PINE 


Mill at Chicago Office, 
North Portland, Ore. 30 N. LaSalle St. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts.. - - CHICAGO 
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NEW FACES 


In Executive Jobs 
Require Cultivating 





According to our A. B.C. 
Audit the subscription list of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
presents about 20% of new 
names each year. To be exact 
our audit for 1924 shows re- 
newals amounting to 83.22% 
—a figure that would cause 
most any publisher’s pride to 
take on wings inasmuch as it 
indicates his readers are get- 
ting value received in news 
etc. 


However, there is another 
angle to it which shrewd ad- 
vertisers do not overlook 
and that is the opportunity 
to cultivate the new firms 
and executives embraced in 
the 17% of new subscribers. 
These are their ultimate cus- 
tomers and if sales are to be 
enlarged new _ customers 
must be attracted to take the 
place of those who retire. 


About the first thing most 
new concerns or new execu- 
tives of old firms in an indus- 
try seek these days is the 
leading business paper in 
that field in order to get ac- 
quainted with conditions. 


If you would keep your 
organization and _ facilities 
before these new firms we 
shall welcome the chance to 
help you prepare some ad- 
vertisements to run regu- 
larly in the 
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Published in Chicago, IIl. 


READ WHEREVER LUM- 
BER IS CUT OR SOLD. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 Per Year 











insulation department maintained by a retail lum- 
ber yard, so far as is known, and is acquainted 
with the more intricate points of the insulation 
and wall board business, is delighted with the re- 
ception which Nu-Wood has received in this terri- 
tory and is highly optimistic as to its future. He 
believes that large quantities can be used in Chi- 
cago, its suburbs, and surrounding cities, and that 
its practical use will be equalled only by its con- 
servation features. 


Takes Over Scotch Gage Glass Agency 


Announcement has been made by Jenkins Bros., 
80 White Street, New York City, well known dis- 
tributers of valves and mechanical rubber goods, 
that they have purchased outright the good will 
and stock, as well as all outstanding accounts, of 
the old established corporation of H. A. Rogers 
Co., 87 Walker Street, New York City, dealer in 
railway, mill, mining and contractors’ supplies. 
The Rogers corporation has for many years been 
sole agent in the United States for the widely 
known Moncrieff Scotch gage glasses, the “Perth” 
brand for standard pressures and “Unific’’ brand 
for high pressures, and this agency will be carried 
on by Jenkins Bros., who will, however, discon- 
tinue the other specialties dealt in by the Rogers 
concern. William A. Tucker, who has been con- 
nected with H. A. Rogers Co. since 1880, has be- 
come associated with the Jenkins organization. 

Jenkins Bros. further announce that they will 
keep a complete stock of the Moncrieff gage glasses 
in their New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago offices. 
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Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permit 
totals in Chicago during March and April: 
Permits for—- April,1924 March, 1925 April, 1925 

63 181 171 





WLECE ss acwaduces 165 

Offices and hotels... 2 12 10 
Residences ....... 958 1,074 1,318 
Halls and churches 3 5 4 
PHGRGCTS: 6 -6.0i8.% 0'6 5 in ene ph 
Apartments ...... 692 566 634 
Stores and offices. . 6 5 
Stores and resi- 

TO, he ae ee 24 31 30 
Stores and halls... 1 Sari aeue 
Stores and = apart- 

PROTEGE: 9 sais: 609.8008 34 35 33 
Miscellancous 5 2 16 

| i ere 1,888 1,910 2,222 
iy oo a ee - 1,582 1,694 1,954 
PORNO a5 ce: wiphe dh tetetat 306 216 268 
Frontage, feet..... 55,632 57,435 66,953 
ORG .6.3ieactee $33,493,605 $29,553,400 $44,494,900 

Buildings Frontage Cost 
Total Jan. 1 to April Feet 

; AD | er 5,233 156,768 $ 93,018,025 
Total Jan. 1 to April 

a, M20. dsnsaaas 6,077 191,822 122,276,700 


Chicago Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. J. Fones, secretary, Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS FROM APRIL 1 TO MAY 2, INC. 














Lumber Shingles 
BUCO. 08k dsmisnnwnels 372,996.000 45,925,000 
AEE Sucakeuneaeene 401,820,000 87,002,000 
TDPGCURRGE . < s6 605-5 a8 o's 28,824,000 41,177,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 2 
Lumber Shingles 
SUED Kkhwavuseeeer 1,315,238,000 160,275,000 
RE: . wise awe alee 1,240,417,000 205,450,000 
BROT ORNB so 60ihss0inie.s PERCE OUO . § nigsie barren 
Decrease . 5 5 airs sc awisiecuceiotn acer 45,175,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM APRIL 1 TO MAY 2, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
Ie Ascsweree ese 220,062,000 62,167,000 
IBEe K56-%4es enwGnn 242,421,000 86,104,000 
TOGCRORNE 656 Sk6%s 22,359,000 23,937,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 2 
Lumber Shingles 
RO2O: sKacuasencsas 743,827,000 198,224,000 
Lt RA eer as. 759,494,000 197,945,000 
MRI isi Sara arb ig os eke coree tenets 279,000 
WOCCTCARE ..cac 5450 15667000 .ccces weak 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PapucaH, Ky., May 4.—Judgment in favor of 
A. B. Smith, a Paducah lumberman, was rendered 
by Judge Charles H. Moorman, in the suit of 
A. J. and W. W. Schultz against Mr. Smith. The 
judgment was on an appeal. The suit involved 
about $200,000 which the plaintiffs sought to ob- 
tain from Mr. Smith as payment due from profits 
of an alleged partnership with them. The suit 
was filed several years ago and has been a long 
drawn-out case. The judgment confirms the first 
decision, by Judge Andrew M. Nicols. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIB., May 2.—Regarded here as 
a possible forerunner of a national campaign by 
the government for the protection of virgin forests 
and timber lands from devastation by fires is the 
suit filed in the United States District Court here 
this week by Gerald R. Johnson, assistant United 





States district attorney, against the Feather River 
Lumber Co. of Portola, Plumas County, Calif., for 
$175,000, alleged damage to the government forestg 
that were burned over through the alleged care. 
lessness of the company’s employees last fall. 


ASHLAND, WIS., May 5.—Every phase of Wis. 
consin Indian affairs will be bared in an investiga- 
tion to be launched by the State seeking to lay the 
basis of a court suit to recover damages amounting 
to the millions for alleged encroachment on timber 
property of the Chippewa reservation at Bad River, 
Ashland county, Attorney General Herman Ekern 
announced today. Definite citizenship status of 
Wisconsin Indians will also be determined in the 
suit, he declared. ‘The reservation lands given 
to the Indians have been cut over by lumber com- 
panies in many instances after the grants were 
made, in some cases the timber rights were sold 
to companies by the State. A resolution is now in 
process of adoption by the Legislature to institute 
an investigation of the various claims. 


HYMENEAL 


CROSBY -WELTCH—The engagement of 
James Ellis Crosby, of Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Miss Addie Myers Weltch, of Jacksonville, hag 
been announced by the parents of Miss Weltch. 
Mr. Crosby is sales manager for the Putnam 
Lumber Co., having gone to Jacksonville sey- 
eral years ago from Union, S. C. Miss Weltch 
is a graduate of Brenau College, Gainesville, 
Ga., where she received her A. B. degree and ig 
a member of the Alpha Chi Omega social soror- 
rity and the Phi Beta Sigma professional 
sorority. 


STEIN-WOLFLIN—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wolflin, of Evansville, Ind., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Aileen, to Theo- 
dore Stein, also of Evansville, the date of the 
wedding to be fixed later. The father of the 
bride-elect is head of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., of Evansville, and president of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. 


HENDRIE-REESE—The wedding of Raymond 
Hendrie and Miss Margaret Reese was solemn- 
ized at the home of the bride in Tacoma, Wash., 
April 30. The bride is the daughter of Philip 
L. Reese, president of the Wheeler-Reese Lum- 
ber Co., and vice-president of the Tacoma Har- 
bor Lumber Co., of Tacoma. The ceremony 
was read by Rev. Edgar C. Wheeler of the Pil- 
grim Congregational church and the wedding 
was attended by a large party of friends and 
relatives. Mr. and Mrs. Hendrie left for a 
short wedding trip and on their return will make 
their home at Puyallup, Wash., where Mr. Hen- 
drie is engaged in business. 


OLSON - COOKINGHAM—Edwin Miles Olson 
and Miss Carol Cookingham were married April 
28 at St. Marks church, Tacoma, Wash. The 
bride is the daughter of Albert Cookingham, 
treasurer of the Cascade Timber Co. and the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., and vice-president 
of the Reliance Lumber & Timber Co. The 
ceremony was attended only by immediate rela- 
tives and was followed by a reception and 
collation at the Union Club. Mr. and Mrs. Ol- 
son left on a short wedding trip and on their 
return will make their home in Tacoma. 


(‘@@GEGEGREEGAGaGaGGaEaEs 


News from New Orleans, La. 


May 4.—Southern pine bookings fell off a hair 
for the week, but the volume was only a little 
under barometric normal, while shipments, also 
registering infinitesimal decline, remained above 
that mark. Production also declined, remaining 
below bookings and shipments and preserving the 
healthy statistical balance. The cypress folks re- 
ported little or no change in booking volume, un- 
changed prices and steady production. Little if 
any change was reported in the hardwood market, 
demand being rated rather quiet and prices a 
little weak in spots. 

What is said to be a new export lumber record 
for Gulfport, Miss., was hung up late last month, 
when the Shannonmeade and Queenswood, sailing 
three hours apart, took out together 4,770,191 feet 
of pitch pine lumber for South American ports. 
The Shannonmeade’s cargo was shipped by the 
American Pitch Pine Fixport Co., to Buenos Aires, 
while that of the Queenswood was shipped by G. E. 
Dantzler for the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co., to 
Rosario. 

The Louisiana Southern Lumber Co., organized 
some time ago by T. L. Smith, has moved to new 
and larger quarters in the Audubon Building, and 
it is announced that A. C. Stewart is to take charge 
of its railroad and industrial department. 

J. F. Muller, jr., plant superintendent of the 
Muller Manufacturing Co., of this city, has gone 
to Grand Rapids, Mich., to attend the annual con- 
vention of the White Shrine, a masonic organiza- 
tion. Mr. Muller expects to visit Grand Rapids 
furniture plants and afterward to visit other fac- 
tories in Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Col. W. B. Harbeson, prominent Florida lumber- 
man and capitalist, attended the Southern Yacht 











_ Club’s regatta on Lake Pontchartrain last Satur- 


day and Sunday, bringing with him from Pensa- 
cola his motor raceabout, the San Carlos. 
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- Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 





























While there has been a reduction of $2 on 4/4 and 5/4 No. 2 common basswood during the Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—The following are 
week, prices in general remain firm on the basis of the following list f.o.b. Lower Michigan mill average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
points: base, on ‘“‘soft texture’’ poplar, from Virginia, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Seat 
FAS Selects com. com, com. FAS Selects com. com. com. West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
Basswoop— _— on Mississippi Valley poplar: 
4/4. $70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 45@ 50 $28@30 $23@25 | 12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. Sort TexTuRE— 
5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 30@32 24@26 | 16/4 130@135 115@120 105@110 55@60 ..@.. an 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
6/4 80@ 8 10@ 75 55@ 60 35@37 85@27 = hE ore ae FAS ron 120 Sieg tis a> 
8/4 90@ 95 80@ 8 65@ 70 40@42 ..@.. wee Saps & select. 1@ 80 85@ 90 90@ 
10/4 95@100 8@ 90 70@ 75 45050 1.@.. | 4/4 80@ 85 10@ 75 60@ 65 nen ite No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 65@ 70 70@ 75 
7 ot ease eee ea sees ieee No. 2 com. A.. 38@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
5/8. No.2common and better 33@36 13@15 | 8/4 jysm@ilo 900 95 860.90 48@50 20022 Ne sem. 5.. BOR BES Hee 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26@28 18@20 | 19/4 120@130 110@115 95@100 55@60 23@25 | VALLEY— 
5/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 30@32 20@22 | 19/4 435@140 120@125 105@110 60@65 26@28 FAS .........$ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 35@37 20@22 14/4 145@150 130@135 115@120 60@65 ..@.. Saps & selects. 65@ 70 T5@ SO 80@ 85 
8/4 85@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@42 20@22 16/4 160@165 145@150 130@135 60@65 .. bg 1 com. te a 48 52@ 55 55@ 60 
BIRCcH— ane o 2com. A.. 33@ 35 37@ 40 40@ 42 
4/4 115@120 95@100 55@ 58 35@37 18@20 | Hap Marin Froonrxe EEO 65 32@35 23@25 No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 27 26@ 28 27@ 30 
5/4 120@125 100@105 65@ 68 40@42 20@22 gi 000. @ ’ 60@ 6 ‘ 40@43 27@29 
6/4 120@125 100@105 70@ 75 40@45 “— / ek eS 
8/4 125@130 105@110 80@ 85 45@50 ..@.. | Sorr MaPLe— POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
10/4 130@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. 4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@31 18@20 : ; : ; 
12/4 135@140 115@120 95@100 7 ae Ae 5/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 55@ 60 36 38 20@ 22 Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—The following are 
16/4 155@160 1385@140 120@125 ..@.. ..@.. 6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 60@ 65 388@ 20@22 average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
Sort ELM— 8/4 100@105 90@ 95 7T5@ 80 40@45 20@22 | base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 
4/4 _ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@30 21@23 Enp Drigep WHITE MAPLE— No.1 No. 2 
5/4 80@ 85 65 70 55@ 60 30@32 23@25 4/4 115@125 o- @. . 90@100 --@.. --@.. Clear Select com, com. 
6/4 85@ 90 T@ 80 65@ 70 pb 23@25 5/4 120@130 .-@... 95@105 ..@.. ..@.. 6” $60.00 $50.00 , $30.00 $20.00 
See Gan wea wea s:: AME > MRR SARI IR CORRE, Sl I “paabomenepenapeins Ty Ur 
10/4 110@115  95@100 — 85@ 90 50@55 oo | 8/4 13856@145 -..@...  110@ 120. .@.. Oe. | gw TINIE, 65200 48.00 25.00 19.08 
WISCONSIN HARDWOODS Louisville, Ky., May 4.—Poplar siding demand 
; ; is a trifle slow, partly due to cold and rainy 
Following are prices of hardwoods f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: weather. However, building operations continue 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 1 No.2 No.3 very active. Local business is all right, but 
‘ FAS Selects com, com, com. FAS Selects com com. com. country business is dull. Prices read: 
SH— Rock ELM— 
] 1 No. 2 
4/4 $100@105 $ 85@ 90 $ 63@ 87 $35@37 $21@22 | 4/4 70@ 75 ...@... 45@ 47 25@28 19021 | ¢-inch oy “so — 22 
5/4 110@115 95@100 70@ 75 42@45 23@24 5/4 80@ 82 ...@... 53@ 55 28@32 20@22 _—.... 42 30 
8/4 115@120 100@105 75@ 80 48@50 23@24 6/4 85@ 88 ...@... 55@ 60 32@35 20@22 | 4-inch ©.7. 60 40 24 13 
8/4 120@125 105@110 85@ 90 52..55 23@24 8/4 85@ oC «=... @.. 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 coos © 
BASSWoop— YP 7 A. er ae fis Ss y+ 4 . y ‘ 
4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 50@ 52 28@31 22@23 2/4 95@ --@... 0) @ --@.. 
5/4 76@ 78 64@ 66 55@ 57 30032 24@25 Harp MAPLE— HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
6/4 83@ 85 72@ 74 63 @ 65 32@3! 26@27 4/4 82@ 8 72@ 75 62@ 65 38@40 18@20 Chicago, May 5.—Actual sales of clear short 
8/4 98@ 95 82@ 8 T3@ 7 40@42 ..@.. S/4 seine pes 90 72@ . pos pe 20@22 | hardwood dimension, maple and birch selling at 
BiRCcH— 5/4 103@105 92@ 95 T8@ 80 43@45 21@23 pany we made f.0.b. Chia 
Wf 112@116 90@ 95 53@ 55 33035 21@23| 8/4 108@110 98@100 83@ 85 48@50 20@21 | the same price as oak. were male f-o.b. Chicago 
5/4. 117@120 95@100 60@ 62 38@40 23@24 | 10/4 118@120 100@105 95@100 58@60 ..@.. wscclcccte si 
6/4 122@126 100@105 65@ 68 48@50 24@25 | 12/4 128@125 105@110 100@105 68@65 ..@.. Furniture stock— Plain oak Gum 
8/4 126@128 105@110 85@ 88 58@60 21@22 | Sorr MarLe— MN MMIOE c caciceueasacecacadenewn $53.00 $48.00 
10/4 131@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@60 ..@.. 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 | 2%x2ex19” ....-- cece cece eee eee 60.00 60.00 
12/ soeQMecs 6s Qience BOOUPIOG 2c Qe... cc Qc 5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55@ 60 35@38 21@23 BEANEO Cidaduvusdccadwaeauceuna 65.00 60.00 
Sorr ELM— 6/4 95@100 82@ 85 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 274 +2) > * | ll ee 75.00 65.00 
4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 8/4 102@105 85@ 90 T5@ 80 45@50 21@23 SHEEN aah ccewidaddecccacauccdne 80.00 70.00 
5/4 75@ 78 65@ 68 50@ 55 30@35 23@25 OaK— Chair stock— s a 
6/4 80@ 8 70@ 75 60@ 65 32@35 23@25 4/4 115@120 90@ 95 60@ 65 35@38 20@22 1x4” and wider x 19”........... 55.00 55.00 
8/4 90@ 95 85@ 90 70@ 75 40@45 23@25 5/4 120@125 95@100 65@ 70 37040 22@24 | 1%x4” and wider x 19”......... 60.00 60.00 
10/4 100@115 95@100 80@ 85 50@55 ..@.. 6/4 125@130 100@105 70@ 75 37@40 22@24 2x4” and wider x 19”. ......<.«. 75.00 70.00 
12/4 110@115 100@105 85@ 90 55@60 ..@.. 8/4 130@185 105@110 75@ 80 50@55 23@25 | 1xX2Yyxd40" oc ceeeeee cece eeeeeeee 70.06 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HemMiock Boarps, SiS— HeMLocK, No. 1, 8S1Si—E— 
S$? 10-14’ 6’ 18-20’ 8-16’ g¢ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24? 
Ix 4” $26.00@28.00 $27.00@29.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.50@33.50 $28.00@30.00 2x 4” $31.00@33.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.00@33.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
Ix 6” 28.50@30.50  29.50@31.50  31.00@33.00 33.60@35.50  30.00@32.00 2x 6” 26.50@28.50 27.50@29.50  30.00@32.00 33.00@35.00  35.00@36.00 
1x 8” 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.50  33.00@35.00 35.50@37.50  32.00@35.00 2x 8” 30.00@32.00  30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00 33. 50@35.50  35.00@36.00 
1x10” 31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50  34.00@36.00 36.50@38.50  33.00@35.00 2x10” 30.00@32.00  32.00@34.00  33.00@35.00 35.00@37.00  36.00@37.00 
1x12” 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00  37.50@39.50  34.00@36.00 2x12” 31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00  34.00@36.00  36.00@38.00  37.00@38.00 





For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


2, deduct $5. 


No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
wider, $18@20. 





Gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red 
19S ae 82@ 84 $ 84@ 86 3 84@ 86 
No. 1 com... 58@ 60 65@ 67 65@ 68 
No. 2 com... 34@ 36 386@ 38 40@ 42 
Ctra. red, S.N.D.: 
ears oad "55@ 56 55@ 56 55@ 56 
Ke 1 com. & 
GOle cx neecs 40@ 41 43@ 44 43@ 45 
No. 2 com. 25@ 26 28@ 29 380@ 31 
Plain red: 
BAS ii eee T5@ 16 82@ 83 84@ 86 
No. 1 com.. 53@ 54 62@ 63 65@ 68 
No. 2 com... 32@ 33 34@ 35 388@ 40 
thie sap: 
Lf re . 5O0@ 51 53@ 54 55@ 56 
No. 1 com... 30@ 31 84@ 35 40@ 42 
NO. 2.tom... ZIG... 23@.. 23.50 
Corros wooD— 
FAS . --- 50@ 52 53 T 2c @Q@iccs 
No.1 com..... 35@ 36 38@ 40 sieies: 
No. 1 Se 31@ 32 36@ 37 ...@... 
QuarTereD WuHiTs OaK— 
FAS eeeeees 125@128 135@140 150@155 
No. 1 com. and 
Bel, ........ 7T8@ 80 82@ 84 90@ 95 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b 


. St. Louis: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED Rep Oak— 
BAS ....+..--$105@110 e's $130@135 
NG. 5 COM. 6.0 65@ 68 72 75@ 77 
No. 2 com..... 44@ 46 OG 53 57@ 60 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
1d Oe 82@ 83 108@110 118@120 
No. 1 com. ‘and 
| es 58@ 59 64@ 65 68@ 70 
No. 2 com. 39@ 40 39@ 40 42@ 44 
No. 3 com..... 20@... 24@ 26 24@ 26 
Sound wormy.. 31@ 32 48@ 49 55@ 57 
PLAIN RED OAkK— 
| / eee 80@ 82 98@100 108@110 
No. 1° com. and 
sel. ........ 56@ 57 60@ 62 65@ 68 
No.2 com..... 37@ 38 38@ 40 42@ 44 
PoPLAR— 
| db, GE iene 88@ 90 100@105 105@110 
Saps and sel.. 68 70 72 75 78 80 
No. 1 com..... 47@ 48 49@ 50 651 52 
No. 2 com. A.. 33 34 36 38 = 87 38 
No. 2 com. B.. 27 28 80@ 31 81 82 
Sorr MarLe— 
EOS TOR cccces SEQe. 55@ 60 65@ 70 





HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., May 4.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
age dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 
12- to 16-foot in length: 

F.o.b. cars 


Delivered Memphis 
Memphis territory 
Variety— Per M Per M 

Red & — oak. .$25.00 to $30. 00 $18.00 to = 00 
CFE ede ccsectenus 22.00 to 26.00 14.00 to 00 
FOMERE <ccudeccvccs 97. 00 to 33.00 20.00 to 26 00 
ec anncacanaceud 22.00 to 26.00 14.00to 19.00 
Ash (12” and up). 30.00 to 45.00 23.00to 38.00 
Hickory (12”& up) 25.00 to 35.00 18.00to 28.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. 


The difference in variation as between deliv- 
ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the 
distance the logs are hauled, and the weight of 
the timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn 


from wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
can be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
nearby points. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
re “e er “ee = are = 
BOCte .ccsivwe 110 115@120 
> & OOM iss 90 95@100 
Oe. 2 COM. 2.06 54 55 60 
Sound wormy.. 52 55 60 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
| oO ar . see eeee. ° 
No. 1 com..... osaEboee See oe 
No. 2 com..... seeees « 
PLAIN WHITE AND Pei “mall 
SR +18 e108 $115@125 $130@140 
Selects ....... 0 75 80 85 85 90 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 70 75 70 15 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45 47 45@ 49 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 24 25 28 25 28 
Sound wormy.. 43 48 55 60 55 60 
Bass woop— 
| eee $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ ° 85 
No. 1 com..... 52@ 55 57@ 60 60 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 35@ 40 40 45 
CHESTNUT— 
eer $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 70 75 15 80 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com... 31@ 33 38@ 35 38@ 35 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. & 
better ...... 35@ 37 37@ 39 39@ 40 
BircH— 
ee $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
No. 1 com. and 
OS 55445.00% 70@ 75 75@ 80 75@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 33 38 388@ 48 40@ 42 








Hickory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEECH— 4/4 5 /4&6/4 8/4 
-". aweee eae ogi - $ 83g 70 $ 3g 70 7". Siaaveniiis re 434 4 $ 47@ $0 is $ ing 80 
COS eee | le i 50 
BiOs Ge UIs 060s o08 Siar 40 35 40 No, 2 COM... 27 30 30 33 35 

MaPLe— 4/4 5/4&6/4 _“ 10&12/4 . 
eee PG ee $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 90@ 95 $100@115 P 
Py SUR cio baae esos cow ce -.- 50@ 55 65@ 70 70@. 75 80@ 85 .@. 
Pe er Rs 06 Wiss oe bie else 6 oles 38@ 43 40@ 45 43@ 48 48 53 easion. 

WuHitTs AsH— 

LL a re a ae ae 100 $110@115 $115@120 $125@130 $155@160 
(Ee 2 ee ee 60 70@ 75 75@ 80 100@105 95@100 
Os @ OMe 365 00 as seen cace ¥ 35 40 40 45 45 50 50@ 55 

Cincinnati, May 4.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati; 

— sie 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CoTronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

. rea: ” 
gE $ 83@ 88 $ 85@ 90 $ 90@ 95 ng diated eee: BR 
No. 1 com... 55 4 70 No. 2 con..... 37 37 39 “a * 

Qtrd. red, sap no de ia: s anes anes 
PRS tsd00 6s 60 65 70 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
—ae* -” aa BAS wesc cess: $120@ 125 $125@130 $130@135 
BE ex snies 78@ 82 80@ 88 88@ 92 Sa ee ta 39 td pe 
Py 1 com... 52 57 57@ 62 60 65 No. 2 com..... 45 
Bxbds., 13-17” 60@ 65 ...@... sos s QUARTERED RED OaK— 
Plain FAS 6” 

& wider... 48@ 52 52@ 55 55@ 60 FAS .....6. --$110@115_ ...@... 6 -@., 
No.1 com... 35@ 38 38@ 41 43@ 45 No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 ...@... ++ Gee. 
No.2 com... 22@ 24 24@ 26 25@ 27 No, 2 com..... 35@ 40 ...@... 

—* ” PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 

Spot worms N. 
D., log run..$ 43 $ 55 $ 60 ag sae be e et at 

Sorr Etm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 50 8B 55@ 60 60@ 65 
| OTE 63 65 65 70 No. 2 com..... 35 38 40@ 45 45 50 
No. 1 com....... 45 48 48 5D No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 22@ 25 25@ 30 
DMO; 2 COM 6 oss6.0% 24 26 26 26 Sound wormy.. 32@ 34 38@ 43 43@ 48 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 


of maple, birch and beech flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, averaged as follows, f.0.b. cars flooring 
mill basis, during the week ended May 2 
MAPLE Clear No. 1 Factory 
BERL” nonce sce eva cpeasee $64.60 $33.70 
eS etwtviiserten® eens 4k | nr 
Bee” soca eer eases 95.02 76.28 9.96 
BAL”. wee saris oasis Cy? 
BOR) be sdSReenees OSes WaeaE 45.75 
DeK ce ce wens 90.75 56.50  Ssua« 
Ben” sowtawecusiia SShee  —wieteree 39.50 
te | i 9, nO ee oer 
lille ee i, | rr re 
BEECH 
Ne 4 de S520 axses sewn 
Biren 
PRR” oon ccssesnes Bobee  eeeras 32.80 
Pea” 5.64 seme nats 81.97 CO04 8 .2ses 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 





obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
April 25, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

3x1 1,” jix2y% ” 36x14” 36 x2” 
Cle. ata. wht. ....$18053 $135.10. 0... $100.50 
Clr. qtd. red..... 102.42 103.40 $84.11 ..... 
Sel. qtd. wkr 79.00 SaeO siess, seeing 
Clr. pln. wht $2.05 93.86 60.02 66.10 
Cle. pin. red...... 76.75 84. O1 58.17 62.50 
Sel. pln. wht 62.43 76.2 49.37 49.17 
Sel. pln. red..... 59.00 $9 52.54 48.48 
No. 1 common... 44.02 53.57 27.55 27.07 
No. 2 common... 15.83 | 18.30 

Yyx1Y%y"” Yyx2" PxlIe” fyx2” 
Clr. pln. wht....$ 88.91 $82.61  ..... $79.19 
CIP, PINs FOG ces iG) 78.75 
Sel: Mins WHE... sees [US <r 67.01 
BOL MIN: TOG. ws as aicc 66. 60 Saea ss wees 
No. 1 common... .<... Le ee 44.50 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, May 4.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on 4yx2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 








—— White—— Red. 

Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
| eee rey +4 $87.00 $116.00 $84.00 
RD DOONT sinsees EOD sabes <éaem pbaew 
Oe ere 8 00 77.00 98.00 72.00 

No. 1 
NIN 65. ce asseghccuvanearss oeeccencvcesQles00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4,—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


4/4 5/4 kA 8/4 
A sa cssnaee $215.00 $225.00 $230.00 “ee 00 
Lh SEAS 150.00 155.00 160. 00 170.00 
(NS Geers 105.00 115.00 120.00 130.00 
PUD Senauswe 50.00 52.50 52.50 57.50 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 


Tank FAS Selects ‘shop Box Peck 
4/4....$118.50 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $34. os ty 50 
5/4.... 128.50 113.60 86.50 63.50 36.6 4.50 
6/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36. 43 at 50 
8/4.... 185.25 124.25 97.25 74.50 36. - - ” 

10/4.... 141.25 180.25 108.25 80.25 .... 
12/4.... 141.25 180.25 103.25 80.25 ..... 
16/4.... 146.26 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 47.50 


Boards, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
-$55.50 $44.50 $36.50 
Random Lengths 


1x4 to 12”, random length.. 
Finish, S2S, 


Clr.heart A B Cc D 
-$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 


1x4 to 11”.. 

1x2 to 11”, 
spec. wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
oY” wcccccs 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4 add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 ‘“‘D”’ grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B C D 
14”x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.76 $28.75 
Bungalow —s 


C& 
4%x8” from 1” stock......... $53: 75 $45. Pas oe "6 
%x8” from 1%” stock...... . 71.256 62.25 60.25 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No. 2 
| ES ee ee eee ey ren ey at 25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS’ Selects shop common common 
4/4....$100.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.0 $40.00 
5/4.... 105.00 95.00 70.00 50. 40.00 
6/4. 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4.... 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 185.00 120.00 a ieee ee 
12/4.... 135.00 120.0 95.00 r cones 
16/4.... 145.00 130.00 100.00. ..... owes 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
pet. 6, 8 & 10”. oneens oe te $43.00 i 
OT ieee seanwneeawic 0.50 a 
a I. wk teeeciunse sass ane $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
.Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
S Selects shop common common 
Sk Oe. $ 85.00 $67.00 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 
A] eee 95.00 74.00 54.00 39.00 35.00 
], 95.00 74.00 56.00 41.00 35.00 
a) ae 100.00 79.00 66.00 42.00 36.00 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 
Selects com. com. Peck 
OS rer 75.00 $44.00 37.00 $33.00 
SD eee 76.00 44.00 37.00 2.00 
cl —_— Skee EECED 44.00 38.00 32.00 
| At 85.00 54.00 41.00 33.00 
a SRO sscctaeees, — cabs — osnen 29.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
average wholesalers’ 
Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory on tT 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





Finish, $1S or S2S— 
oe 


= ° 
X12” 1.0 -- 110.00 108.00 

127.00 122.00 112.00 

- 137.00 132.00 122.00 


eeeeeee 


A 
$74.75 
w sioie' 666i crccccccccce 9000 
A B 
sialeiRiecs a's scaciaaiees $48.50 $45.00 


allo CYPRESS— 
Factory— No. 1 











May 4.—The following are 
carlot prices today f.o.b. 


Factory— Selects, rough og 
VIE -cisle c:alabaihséreloless eh phiaree Waioese $74. "25 $49.25 
a er Rie Se awa ieeD Raiwleiwlonierea 84.25 61.25 
DEM: iis adigeacinieaaniee asin upsleeasieale 7.25 64.25 
BU: isso. adinss sible dais 0.0% pee arew eevee 95.00 joy 
Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 
1”, random widths and lengths. $53.25 $42: 25 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B Cc D 
34 £0.18" 6c $107.50 $102.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
No. 4 Rand. widths 


Sel. Shop No.1 No.2 
OOO - 1 $60@65 $37 2 $33 $25 
ade marelecs 70@75 62 a 38 27 
a re Ae $0 80@85 57 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
PE OCONEE 0S cissvsetoesane -. $40.00 $33.00 
ESO BNE WO" oo 6cccevicee Pre, (ek 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Factory 

Tank Selects Sho Box 
$116.75 8.75 $48.75 $32.75 
121. 8.75 60.7 34.75 

123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 

131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 

136.75 102.75 (ee: fr 

136.75 102.75 ie ae 

16/4 141.75 107.75 82.25 sn aeee 
Peck random 4/4”.......eee. See oraeans Fe 
Common Rough— No. 1 0. 2 No. 3 
5 PSP Wy 75 348 75 $31.75 
DET i696 4:05 ore-os0s9 68 6-8 6018 9.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified LET, on common grades. 


Hea A B Cc 
$104. 00 $ 99.00 $ 92.00 $ = 00 si 00 
110.00 0.00 .00 


eevee 





Wi 


1x! 


1x: 


4X 


925 


eee 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., May 4.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 2: 


Week ended— May 2 Apl. 25 
Flooring 
1x4 B&better ............. $47.43 
Mo. f COM... sees $42.33 43.39 
Wo. 2 COB. c<c ccs 19.98 19.87 
Wo; 3 COM. 66.600 13.03 12.28 
1x3 B&better ........ 59.00 56.67 
Oe 2 CONG 6.56k 55% 44.00 44.40 
Wo. 2 COM «ccc acs 16.68 16.23 
NO. FS COM, 6.:s0%.0 10.91 11.33 
ia NO, F COM... ... 6. S500  ivcuas 
NO. 2 COM 6. 66 cs.e: 24.68 25.06 
No. 3 COM, cccccs 16.50 18.07 
Ceiling 
tgt NOs 2] COM cic cics ic eames 42.00 
NO 2 COM 666s. 23.50 21.13 
NO. & COM, «6.5... ee aces 
#:x8% No. 1 com.......... 36.00 
NO. 2 COM... i455. 19.44 18.37 
NG: 2 GOMD. cciccciss en. ‘tenes 
sx8% Bé&better .......... 25.98 
NO. f COM cies 55% 23.00 23.72 
INO. 2 COM 6 06 6s: «+ 18.00 12.81 
No; 3 GOM...6660% 5) ree 
Pine Shingles 
PS PEO, Dick siticnaincns S| rr 
BS Ne Ss cdvadisazias yA Saree 





Week ended— May 2 Apl. 25 Week ended— May 2 Apl. 25 Week ended— May 2 Apl. 25 
Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and Boards Boards 
Better, D4S og ig enue ~*~ 2 —_- ~ 
( ( ’ traight cars 1x 3 Oe oe 6 caw eas A x IIAP ..ccccs coves ki 
‘sede Sen $26.46 ix 4 D4S 122222222! SOO eens Se cos cs 96.09  ..... 
LE SERRE 24.33 ye a ae | ee eer 1x 6 to 12 D4S...... pi eee 
MN a on cheadens ar 26.40 25.871 p> 1). ado!) Cer SOR” sekas No. 3 common— 
D5 | ERS eK Sainte 33.00 BSle EMG cedccccsex 0 eee I>. il). Sere 16.61 19.28 
Specified lengths— Be 4 UO NA Pe ckes veexe 49.19 Re RPGR Setscoudsuc 19.25 ceeee 
5. EERE EEE 25.65 27.00 1x 6 to 12 Rough... 41.00 ..... Siding 
HUE «urs cuctivwetcesed: 28.00 26.09 5/4x 6 D4S ............. 62.00 | Bond, 1x6”— 
Dt, eee Pe epee) i (amen: 5/4x 8 D4S ........ 53.00 9.246. ee 27.75 26.82 
10 to 20’ Mixed orders 5/4x10 D4S ba manees 08.00 coeee Novelty, "ix6”__ 
7 7 CREE ct $22.00 $25.95 5/4x12 D4S ........ 67.00... TINO 5 a csdacuceieeeas 44.00 
BAG cuca civesweetadas yh | ra No. 1 common— PoP IOGOM Waccndedaeneus c* eee 
POU osc ck asus asceraa seeus 33.00 Ix 6 D4S .......... 44.67 2... INGit Bicsoeccndeucees 23.67 23.58 
Specified lengths— Ix 8 D4S .......... 49.00 «2... INGO SB eesciacoswene 12.70 11.00 
AES RN Rese es 26.90 25.60 1x10 & 12 D4S........... 45.00 | Bevel— 
Pele icc coy ahecaea rem 26.20 24.50 1x 6 to 12 D4S...... 40.00... INGNE RT sexi ctetawen dese: 20.00 
Cs heap ee emer 26.69 I> 33> ee sis 56.00 io See ee 10.00 
Bel ocala sae 34.00 34.00 5/4x8 D4S .......... 54.00 56.00 | Square edge, %x6”— 
a No. 2 common— INGE, a aucad ans cues 21.25 22.18 
Partition Ra e sieeoncuuss ange”  «<ewas ING@R Se teaneusneaawss aaaae 14.00 
a4 ING: © COM ek ces cece 46.67 Bc Ae cc ncccccas Bee 20.36 Roofers 
NG: 2 COU: ve sccee Hie6 21.00 1 oS here 29.00 27.50 Ix 6 No. 2 com....... 24.23 25.34 
Bat Oy RG ons cen cas SESS *sanes 5s @ No. S COM... ..5. it en 
Lath, 4-Foot, Std. te. oe  ) ae Sey eee 20.00 
No. 1 kiln dried ..... 3.75 4.12 1x 8 ia a er rc, ers SES 5 dss clea ber nes 21.00 
ING. 1 SPECH. occccccce py 3.75 1x10 ee , A> Seer De ee 21.00 











The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ending May 2 in sections named: 





Bir- 
Alex- ming- 
andria, ham, 
wa. Ala. 
Flooring 
COA" HG A, ccveccucecnces® steve cman .: 
iabeiie eae were 77.60 
D ENC ehecewenen eeees aes 
WME cosetcnnece —eeewn 31.56 
WG Bahetter .ccccccs sence 52.50 
Oe iteenatnenes ENE P 
Mie. focceusciecet eeuas 44.67 
Cs ae’ Ge Perera ere kane Oe 
1x4” EG B&bet UL) aire ne 66.90 70.00 
PT AP rah ee GEOO ccna 
WD gkienrverecestae eee wean 
pa Sr ras ere 47.00 ce 
PG Ba&better. .....3.. 47.07 43.33 
RP ttccccveaccnteewe- -gbeae. memes 
pS RN tee troce 37.44 40.55 
RRO ins “edaralaelay wes 27.00 18.49 
ING Be rcae rau? “eames 13.00 
Te Ne, 2 OC. Mii cciescuss 21.75 
Ceiling 
%x4” B&better ......cevcee coves coves 
hE Wincvavs cae rece 29.00 
BE dicta cau nme . pemee 
x4” B&better ....cccccee seove seons 
A) eter ree Ce . 34.00 
PE eekanaaeeen weKee 19.00 
MSA” HGVCUHEE cncccvcewcce Stvew cease 
ew SdeeGaurdancees 
Partition 
1x4 & @” Babetter... 220s -« 4&9 
Me Secu terete cheese 43.00 
No. De SVCVAVKTAeRRe RO URREOR. knee 
WP TN i ccs ucnciecks. wee - vend 
Bevel siding 
1x6 or We sickecsawenne 
5x6” B&be MOE 605 csc eeees 
ees Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better ........ 44.00 
eS BR eee 39. 00 37.00 
ee eee 28.40 23.30 
MONE ankecxPeteee. Sones acken 
B&better rough: — 
ME SS wee keeee wees, avene -aewxe 
Be Wewdcdin Ghindaeendane keeles “eaaas 
FE wheres nee eegeincenwe “Reese 50.00 
1x5 and IG pictndncedeaces sexe 
ERIE Shecavess wetuae cea muses anew 
WR TIM ME ere wwe acho eaten Creme 
i EET PTC a 
Wet” “ivestvetcasineck “eehes paced 
Re See ts EO as Sekae. aes 
OPE Ge OLGEO ons oxiewnc ties 61.50 
L&bhetter surfaced: 
BG See eainartivesoume 52.00 nis 
PA Niner nese cnn ie 60.00 56.37 
Me eee eee kn wae a Raue 60.00 54.74 
rd and Me etbenevcaxuau 4 are 
Sacer te its ee ala yar elec 63.83 70.00 
144 x4 COE wciseucvainaere as 66.00 < 
DOMMOE fi celeste catenee- eeegn- anaes 
5/4x8” 
5/4x12” 
MII LER ee eaten oes: Lee 2 eees 
OPM Oe S/EMEE oc ceccnc ees. Sveue. wees 
© surfaced: 
PRO Me iar iwad cues. “bees acca 
BR Once Meh Asrec neue acs ° 
We Beate eae I eek: eRe aN CUawes 
MM ie acted nea a de a gece e 
ond find ROtercccomuserecee. cewek. wens 
B&hetter: Casing and Base 
PM OR sre andar aave 70.00 
at a (7 a ea ED Ce ee 
No.1, 1x6" eee, es be 
No. 2, tyG" . Paulsen: Aeaes 22.10 
1 2 eng Pe ele een 22.00 23.34 
- = i 1 
No. 1, 1x4”, other lg no _— 818 
1x6”, 16° Wargames 35.00 
, FONGPUIGGs ek aekes Son vis 
No. 2 (all lengths): 
io SOE Ce nee 17.44 
Pe OS eee 20.4 91,25 
No. 3 (all lengths): ” . 
1x4” 


7 [ge RASS A 




















Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 
burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Boards, 81S or 82S Shortleaf Timbers 
91.00 ..... ING 3 ER. GERM cc Geaes setee Seca’ 35.86 No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 
-.... 14.62 1x10”, other Igts.... ss. cece ccoce 37.94 Wr seasnuasseesianacuaade ovens ere omer 
70.00 are $912", TH ana 1G"... GEE ciccs scans aaa WG cs coat vacddaats sede rs eae ee 
« eee 28 Pe. ice <vsae Bekae: skews 53.96 
34.11 34.00 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): No. 1, %", 4 a Sa 429 3.86 
58.75 51.74 SENS ak ukoce oe ear sates 21.57 22.59 21.86 | Nov a” ave’ ge IT *3'60 my 201 
avs, Saeee PMU Sowiscudcckenvases “etwas m.g2 2297 2298 5 ONS + ae Sasinse ease SS cashn POSS ASS = 
PC eee CRUE ccecbudcunnciacuets 31.29 24.25 23.77 30.79 Byrkit Lath 
19.65 23.91 No. 3 (all lengths) : Aoand 6’... cc ceeeeeeeeeeee ceeee cee cocee MM 
70.85 71.03 Safer Gar cwccdesodcedts- savas fee marr eee SB and 10’... .cccccccccccees cocce covce cceee §15.55 
BREE acces SS" RE ENE RR ope «coos 30.50 18.86 17.68 Be RN POG rk oekcekccsecd. Jcdiae 4enu eecee DO 
eee 40.54 SERS eke cntaavidcedsanass ‘aaeae waeee Se eee Car Material 
40.57 cece BEE . wracecussnceeeceke 13.60 ..... 19S IAS (All 1x4 and 6”): 
44.88 oa No. 4, all widths and lengths ..... 11.75 7.00 8.01 pe ae i re 55.00 
gece —_ tter: Jambs WEEE ccckes. dstee scvee douse 52.50 
rg 23,65 WOM On igowsseu. eke .cebie savas Saees 49.58 16’ wwe eee Sees ceeee see eens 52. = 
18.28 23.60 14 , 1% & 2x4 & 6"...... Pte ee ae 64.39 ; Random ....... 222+. sees eevee 44.00 
a po trees Shiplap No. 1, 9 amd 18’.......2222  ceeee seeee eens 41.00 
it No. 1, 1x8", 14 & 16". ATE go eee pegs pgpeiens oa SES all aes Soa 
a ere SGe <cses 34.39 i et a ene ec ne See. mes on, 
ae, 37.40 wa aA... No. 2 Random steeteeeeeee eens ceeee sees 20.33 
sees 27.16 Other Igts. ... 0.2... cesses veeee 37.72 | S48, SUE&S: Car Sills 
ceeee 16.50 No. 2 (10 to 20’ ): i i : i Up to 9”, WO Gi vacdee ceten anaes see Se 
38.23 36.23 eS paneer se 50 22.47 29.17 Wie CG Bs eC i iecca Seuss seaue Gauke 42.03 
32.41 29.90 ie 22.50 22.56 22.87 Une te 30, SO OS cicess ceces wanda: samen ae 
18.35 19.30 | xo 3 (all lengths): ty See ey ee Oe Up to 14", 88 to 40"...... cece cocee +++ 56.00 
de | Ok a S epconeiaene ..... 17.50 18.50 17.91 | Heart, S48: 
ereee 37.29 E00" oc ccccccscnse acces 1906 ...c. FESS 8%, BB to 40. nccccccccce cece cecce FEHB cece 
¢ 37° 
44.88 Longleaf Timbers OP te 5 er  aatses* sees cece 40GB oo 00. 
re No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and under: I "AEE Aries ieee ee —— 
6.20 3. Oe aclirassistusevsatabe seen veeee 25,00 27.17 salted 5 ail ala ca 
aie 28.33 EATER, Car Framing 
19.83 MAGS pee te Ga ee) alee as kone :.... 88.72 | 8” & under, 20’ & under... ..... cccse OREO sacce 
BMG co faccedunedetde werent Socea cee e: «sec 40@0 
29.00 De ciccadvacuekbeeweecnns Pe er eee TIES 
27.00 ae CROSS 
42.32 No. 3; 04", (20 Gwe s cewee sees caves 44.00 St. Louis, Mo., May 4.—The following cross 
Dimension, SISIE tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
44.81 No. 3, 264" IO" csccecvcss SOO acces rr Untreated 
39.50 1 aie Sea ieee 28.30 22.25 22.65 28.62 White Southern 
28.18 il ee ee SESS... 25.75 31.15 Oak Sap Pine 
€ , q @ ” or » Oc « 
srene a oe Se oe SO ee Oi ee. ee $1.30 
Te OL vccsses ne 26.91 — : 7x8”, 3", . ~_ Peeereees +2 re 
+ , 6! oO. x nch face..... : 
46.25 ie pia: ae No. 2, 6x7”, 8 , T-inch face..... 1.15 90 
“ao et ee 30:16 | No. 1, 6x6”, 3" 6-inch face..... 1.05 .80 
62.25 salah? Meedcnabias anus Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
eee 7 ae da oc ae Sn a than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
= Da \ ssckauees 29.05 ” 
Vegas 05.11 18 & 20’ 31.81 white oak. 
giz, 15.00 10’ to 20°.... aude Switch Bridge 
54.16 1.2.5 WPS AO os cece 29.78 Ties Plank 
ik Aga CL Wee Sc ewendnecs S008 | WHRIEO GO Kcecccccdécssicecccsss Gee $44.00 
16’ ; 32.74 | Red oak 42.00 40.00 
46.35 54.86 cee pes evdqesnedesecnaucadaued Se . 
51.06 55.01 oe ok 
> ile 10’ to 20 vaeei 
a acon BNIB", TE cc aceseees 33.18 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
69.50 69.16 eee pe Seattle, Wash., May 2.—Eastern prices f.0.b. 
i 10 to 20". —— olen sony a ke 
weees 67.21 No. 2. 2x 4”, 10’ .......... 54 37 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
au Us ccasacei 24.61 First Grades, Standard Stock 
en 5 16’ eee eee 26.41 | Extra stars, 6/2........... $1.96 $2.45 
saa 18 & 20'..... 27.26 | Extra stars, 5/2.......---. 2.12 2.65 
4500 2.-: ox 6” = diana 3, bo 44 | Extra A carn tasks gunk a 2.40 .00 
voss 44.08 PEN Mage TTI b0lod TL 2044 ong | Berfects, 5/2 .....+--..++- 3.010305 3.15@3.80 
ceene. Sooo 7 lcigl et e 39 0) 59°75 2959 | Eurekas ......-..eeeereeee 2.73@2.77 3.75@3.80 
40.76 45.15 a a 23 00 eae 24.98 2382 PCTIGCtIONS® § «cciecssccccecs 3.50 4.75 
45.00 50.58 ees eee ee First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected ae 
58.00 52.00 Bot Me decaawnens emeeh.  aheacs 21.02 22.3 Extra stars, 6/2 $2.00 $2.5 
We cccsaseens MEOW on5 22.05 22.27 > i eM 220@2.24 2 2153@2, 80 
Frente 22:00 21... 31.20 24-75 ert re 5/2..-+-+ +2 ees —" 
60.77 64.80 18-& W..... 20.75 ..... 25.32 26.58 Rel ah aes aT a al = 
67.00 73.65 Wt .... BS .«... er Perfects, 5/2 .......-+++++ 3.05@3. 09 803. 5 
a. as |, irre RiGee ge 91.02 22.36 DON a uawvadadacdaseneane as 81@2.8 .85 
39.67 Wee réuedddd as SOO ccccs canine eee PONeGn a cates canadanes 3.50@3.54 4.75@4.80 
oc Eee umm wo aa ae ae Second Grades, Standard Stock 
tS err i "yor frit! ee00 2225. 19:95 22/61 Common stars, 6/2........$0.88@1.00 $1.10 1.25 
WF tudeawcdee | exams stata 83 28.90 Common stars, 5/2........ .92@1.08  1.15@1.35 
‘ence SR ie oe pee paraiats 27.91 Common clears .....+-+++s 1.40@1.48 1.75@1.85 
rotate se a 2x12”, = seteeeeees ao ac an British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
iso aes a. ga.42 | XXX (Canadian) .....+-++ 0 -eeeee $3.45@3.55 
5 715 co. 3. 2x 4” 259 >> >. oo GY) St. 5 Rae Se .05 
16.51 17.15 et) Oe ~ cikvadenctneewe Pee H 13.52 - rs 4 
20.69 20.00 BG cciacdavnc eed cscawanekeas ..... 12.95 | Eurekas .....ccesceeeeee-- 3.60 4.95 
SEE i vaaacnnce ds as ak oie mice vases Se PORTOORIE ndadudacewee< « && 5.15 m 
13.50 12.80 NE cca iagedanted> «aca: ahioam aiieds 15.44 XX 6/2 16” - niwitade 1.45@1.70 
16.24 15.33 PEG AGEN aicswcnnee. scecios 14.94 14.75 ..... a. 6/2 16" CG. Bi Jecees ee 1.80 
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The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended May 1: 
Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 4” 5B” 4” 34” No.1 No.2 No.3 
Ne $71.00 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Cle; Cigie Ole. Parts. | We 4 aisgwnecdac $31.00 $18.00 $14.95 
BEhetteP cccncccccve $79.00 70.25 ) 20 ) 20 B&l 26 9r ro Ee alee a 36.25 22.00 16.5 
6st»? ¢ 9 OF ” P OF oF s&better .$39.00 $42.50 92.00 va an no ae 1.50 
MEP” niesansasdpdends kone weed eo feo Be ee Be Ee eee 36.00 ..... TED Bb -eaaereee — oat fo 
[> ‘takseateteteeauae 66956 neaen 25 00 9750 9 3” 91:98 » Of 2, eae 20.00 ..... 292 00 1x a eer rene ee 38.00 24.00 18.25 
Wik dtetin~- pe 3880 > oe ae Es oy ro MR) ssa,ark ores wane 50.25 27.50 19.50 
< ‘ >. 3) oO oD. ee rm 
S&better ....eeeeeee 53.00 47.50 | 28.00 31.00 2x12” 23.95 25:75 Finished—Dressed Casing and Base 
NO, 1 cccsosasscancen 43.00 38.00 : 3&better “C” 3&bette 
No. 2 220IIIIE 4.00 25.00 S2S&CM—Ship!ap he erie cue ee Of RE aegis ccrcens . «$76.50 
Lath 1x 6 $36.50 $22.25 ina ts es ener 67.50 $56.00 | 1X5, 10" ..... ek dal 19.25 
, X GM sete cece 36.50 $22.25 $16.75 | 1x5, 10, 12”............ 72.25 57.06] .. oldings 
, ; No. 1 No. 2 1 x8” ee 33.00 23.75 18.00 Dg, 19, oC Se OO SB cece: FELD <ecseie 1%” and under..26 percent discount 
%%x1% E sésv~essaenee $4.50 $2.55 BRIO vciewsnee eae 24.25 18.25 14%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. Rees (| ere ee 1%” and over...20 percent discount 
Norfolk, Va., May 4.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
Edge, rough— No. 2 & better , ne 3 , ™ eros Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
50.00 53.06 : 33. 5.00@ 26. $21.00@22.0( ; » 6” 4s " ” z 
4/4 s.seeeseeeeeeees woltn Hanae aa a | tah, No. 1.$ 5.50@ 5.75 Roofers, 6”.$27.50@28.50 DAS, 6”. .$54.00@60.00 
+ 58.00@61.00 39.00@41.00  26.50@27.50 1 ....@..... No, 2. ,3.50@ 3.15 8”. 28.00 29.00 8”. . 56.00762.00 
62.00@65.00 43.00@45.00 @ , nee *@ et Factory, 2”.. 29.5 0@33.50 10”. 29.00@30.00 10”.. 58.00@64.00 
RB h. 4/4 id a tila — ‘ eR Sie ree ne oR PP ee Sizes, 2" ‘ 21.00@ 25.00 12”. 31.00@32.00 12”.. 64.00@66.00 
oug 1, 4/4— 
iiss b eset caawor 54.00@56.00 8048.00 ; 27.50@28.50 22.50@ 23.50 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
— Sc cause 56.00@58.00 rtf 10@43.00 28.50@29.50 23.50@24.50 Flooring, }3x2% and 3” rift g @85 
4 ; : : a3 ; ly 3” rift.....-..950.00@85.00 pg abiees -@. 
De” svpanwsadoeeence 62.00@64.00 45.00@47.00 —30.50@31.50 24.00% 25.00 2, B ANA B36" oocosc ee 46. 50@53.00 36.50@43.00  24.50@27.50 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$31.50@33.00 3ark strip partition, SGU cia gic iv he vials tis ooo o-ainetev es 50@31.50 24.00@25.50 15.50@16.50 
SOK. 2060000 15.00@16.00 Nos. 1 Drews sarerewe $40.00@42.00 : Die acta OinGioitaanaine neice 3 50@34. 00 24.50@ 27.50 18.00@19.00 
Cull red heart.ccccccccs 10.50@11.50 PORUVSGID Oe A eis ans sorereranete mere watt cero 47.50@54.00 37.50@44.00 25.50@28.50 





NORTHERN PINE 

















Duluth, Minn., May 4.—Northern pine Nos, 4 and 5 boards have been re duced $1, and No. 4 6-foot and longer, 6-inch fencing has been reduced $1 
also. Other items are steady, quotations f.o.b. Duluth being: 
CoMMON, Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RoucH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20° 6° 8’ 10, oy 16’ 18&20’ 
BIG; 2s 8" sv s020% ...-$55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 DO”, INO, 1, elo. s bis widower oeneroe $55.00 $60.00 62.00 $61.00 
| rere 63.00 69.00 71.00 6.00 71.00 71.00 INO. Bisnis osisiewieacsnes BIO 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 
1D? scnecseoe eee 68.00 76.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 DID. 18 caccrodclcae Sac one 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
NG. 3; BY .cssececes Bee 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 + + 5 aeieio wisisiateleivie.ciala MUD 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
OP  iaensund . 41.00 43.00 60.00 50.00 47.00 3.00 65.00 No. 4 ee 38.00 39.00 45.00 47. 
| ae ety boat] tee H+ ores heey es ] See 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
wf sasene Gees 2 , f J x . . ‘ 
NO. 8 pe TTIIIIIE 29'00 31.00 88.00 «88.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 
ae tessa 0006 Base 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”, 
For all white pine, om. Fi 2, se 4 s30: No. 5, $21. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 an ge oO. , 
Boards: © 52 Sak 16 conte; Gi8lie, add $1; for renawed, 000 $1. Gi or 86, a80 16 conte; HIGIM, 288 $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M. 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 Pisce Storrs, 8181qR— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ cs u 
2x 4”......$27.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 yy 00 soe 4 $34.00 $34.00 SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20 J " 
Be 6". csc00 2E00 28.00 30.00 30.00 9.00 33.00 33.00 4 6 4” 6” 
2x 87...... 28.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 36:00 3:00 | B&better ............840.00 $44.00 B wesesessess+$20.00 $22.00 
2x10”... 32,00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 | C ........cccceceeeeee 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34.00 36.00 
2x12”....2- 83.00 34.00 rage - r+ ry = ry yo ey ape rey FabalalersaGsiveweaas eseeen 31.00 
| arr 38.00 39. Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
or is? oe eee $8 lees than No, 1; pine, rough, aeduet 1% “cents; D&M Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
satin — — + a a [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
- re. —The ‘ Spokane, Wash., M 6.— ri > re- 
San Francisco, Callf., May 2. — pepsin f.0.b. mill, and f.0.b. Chicago shop, prices: PP ie vrai ash., May The following are re 
= ane eenigg ta ae ve nclesa sea Boards, S2S PONDOSA OR WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Ft., INCH— 
fornia pines, f.o.b. mills, those on common being No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
1-inch stock only: 1x 4”. 10 to 16° $33.00 $18.00 .. ceeeeorces ~. - $33. pod v0 MO: Mevarscere, rete 
ee MOE saci ceenvenuennnees 34.00 20.00 | gv *c1ttt tt co ane ae 
California White Pine Douglas Fir AX SONG 10" os0i se eeciscwnsieeciawerises 2R00 20.00 (ete “on eS nel: 
2¢ 93.25 C&btr. ......... 64.50 | 1x12, 10 to 167... .. 0... oes eereeeeers pei +4 I ares 44.50 29.00 19.50 1... wee 
a. an on oe : 35.25 | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... 34.00 24.00 | 4” and wider. ..... 0 sees ces -. $1550 $8.60 
D pelect .....50% 59.75 fe ga w.. 15.50 = pockg WESTERN PINE Suop, S2S— 
No. 3 clear..... 64.00 4& com., . Factory 
ee ine ieetee: 33.75 + ie alaelintanietns ee eee .- $15.00 $ 9.00 ro a) tne tee Com 
No. 1 shop...... 50.00 Dimension ..... 17.50 Selects, S2s 5/4 & 6/4.. cs 50 $48.50 $31.50 $21.50 ..... 
No. 2 SROD «0200 31.25 &btr.” “Cc” eT” 8/4 Stee eww ene 78.50 58.50 41.50 ZE.GO acces 
No. 3 shop...... 20.50 Mixed Pine 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’ 8, 00 $66.00 $45.00 4/4 Sew Swares) Mewes csigiues Bendis “eecsre'e $26.25 
Dé&btr., std. .... 42.00 Common— TX10” wcwccevccscce ececcccces 7.0 77.00 57.00 | IpAHO WHITE PINE, 16-F 
No. 3 clr., std.. 40.00 eee” $ 48.25 Ps ces Woah KesGs Meee SOMES 83.00 88.00 67.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Shop, std. ...... 33.50 No. 2........2" 31:75 | 1x18” and wider............. 00 93.00 72.00 4 vest eens $52.00 $45.00 $21.00  ..... 0 sees 
en 5175 | 5/4, 6/4x4” & wadr., 10 to 20’ 96.00 9100 74.00 | 6” 2.22022 3.00 46.00 26.00 ..... 0 wees 
Sugar Pine No. 4......222 15.50 | 8/4 and Wider............+++ 98.00 93.00 76.00 Si nent eens 51.00 41.00 25.00 setaane: . cavers 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$103.00 No, 5 asstd... 10.75 Shop, S2S, f.0.b. Chicago i: 71:50 pe - > ee 
ES BDIDCL, 0:00.sieiw-eic 85.00 No. 1 dimen.... 24.00 No. 1 No.2 No.3 Pond wie ’ 43 -00 W650 $8.00 
No. 3 clear..... 77.50 SUMPHCTS .ccesss SE.75 | 6/4 Bnd 6/4..000006c000000 50088 $58.00 an 00 $33.00 Picea gg om AMEN fie ot. saat 
No. 1 shop...... 53.00 3eveled siding— _<> Sele a Rte Rar Saye te "68.00 53.00 33.00 | “HITE Fir, 6 To, porn — 12” 4”&war 
= ) 90 OF & & . 
= neg 3 et ass. yee oar a 3& DU. eee eee 39.00 Above prices are for shipments of ‘No. 3 and | No. 1 & 2....$25.00 $27. 00 $28.00 $29.00 ....- 
sa. zz. SeeneEte 34.50 | better, shop, For straight cars of specified | No.3........ 20.00 21.00 22.00 23.00 ..... 
—. aie 8 SAR une ROAD 25.00 | grades, add $5. WM t ir ckkax “kaada “ence as $16.00 
D&btr., std. .... 77.50 Box 
as 3 ag std 58.25 Mixed 
5 ee 27.5 ixed pine— 
oo oh Me og a WEST COAST LOGS 
White Fir 8/8 Bie Wie cea 19.7 [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., May 2.—Log quotations fol- 
net : tgoraaest 3.50 Lath Portland, Ore., May 5.—Present log quotations low: 
on : 
com Sahin 8.00 Mixed pine— pee neue Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
0. 4 com., asst. 13.75 IND; Do sisin eooeS 6.25 edar: O . z ase: 
No. 1 dimen. 21:00 EE eens 5.00 Yellow fir: $24.50, $18.50 and $12.50 Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 25 
Ma. 8 Giron... 16.96 88" vscsossese0s. 2.50 Red fi $18 $17 é 4 $16 ores cents added foreach one percent of lumber logs. 
ed fir: ; and ‘$16. , -WN 
Cedar Export Spruce: $32, $24 and $14. Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3; $11. 
Miscellaneous ..$ 22.50 Australian .....$ 56.25 Hemlock: $12 to $15. Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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~-« DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., May 5.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 


today: Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices’ prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear ......s0- $47.00 $41.00 $42.00 
NOG OO -GeeeneLeceavions 30.00 Sue  neens 
Slash Grain ee, “— 

“No. 2 and better. 31.00 20.00 8 icece 
al No. 3 3 gene preter 29.00 21.50 vates 
1x6” No. 2 and better. 36.00 35.00 35.00 

MS kacceeeevnasnnes P| Pe er 
Stepping 

No. 2 clear and better.... 67.00 CACO | kciaus 

Finish, No. 2 and Better 

te and 100. ccccdcsccoses Gee 51.00 tees 

Casing and base.......... 65.00 GRU = sabia 
; Ceiling 

x4” No. 2 clr. & btr.... 30.00 25.50 28.00 

: Nida 3 scwkaveeeectes 20.50 iC) re 

1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr.... 29.00 S650 8 estes 

Drop ‘Siding 

1x6” No. 2 clr. & btr..... 36.00 34.00 34.00 

No. S CICAP cicccscccs 28.50 ore 

No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap ” 

Rane BO st cesnacnascecs 19.50 16.50 17.5 
a2" BER OC rne Ter eee 19.00 1) 0 rere 

Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Pei”, 12 ORE 14" occccvcwens 18.50 15.50 16.50 

Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 

ed. 32 to 16° GAS. oo .0<- 19.50 18.50 19.50 
3x12” 12 te 16° BaBeciescx 20.00 oY | See 

Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 


6x6" SAS cccscccecvcccsces SEOW -swace seen 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 5.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


Re MO: BOONE dec ccccaccccnccccdscasnoanne $48.00 
‘ No. ; — RL evetdd Geen waeeneuneeaaeenes 44.00 
No. 1 No. fie net eepnsdines nannies bye 
and ”“ No clear an StF. veces 
- © ie er eicxcissaves semcccan We 
Slash Grain Flooring 
4” No. 2 clear and better...... Uvenadeue . 28.00 
ING: B GIGAP cccéccsccscccccosccceese “eee 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better ‘ 
ING: © GIORE ccccccevcesteecss 
Vertical Graln Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better....... 64.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better........ceceee Peer ce 53.00 
Celling 
%x4” = 2 clear and better....c.ccscccccece 26.00 
SS arr errr reer re ee 20.00 
1x4” No 2 clear and better......ceoeece eves 28.00 
INOs & QIGOE ccccccccectscseceanees eee 24.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
EG” No; 2 and Detter:..ccccvcccsscecscsscace 34.00 
INQe © GlOAW ic 6 66 cccranacdiececessnecenus . 28.00 
Boards 
MG. D icctstectevsdvecdvenvas canesnee ne 00@ i 50 
Os Eco sae KUSMAELREEE ORM D REE Wee eb baeaneaee 
Bimension—int- Inch, $4S 
Os ts Pa OO EA kccceuwecekecdnccenenweentes 16.50 
No. 2 CARRE WARCESERCECERCCL CERNE RESO RENERENS 12.00 
Timbers 
BN sce eenadie Vibeucwaweneeee’ eC Creree 18.00 
WAS OG IBNNGBeig cc cteds dnscndcdsvccecencns 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
CRUOTHIA, YANGON: 000005 cseccicccccccceeass 16.00 
Fir, lath, ‘dry Kiet Mah neanuanmeaad Be ctenmars 3.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 5.—The following are 
Prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish, me Rksneeseenedesdaeeaunees eececes $78.00 
1x4 br POPC CREPE COC COLE E 67.00 

Bevel siding, gx% ETT TOT E eer CCT eee bape 
ieee et a ee cee nee a 4.25 
PO GUN Sines ce ciinsnncicgesuvenets 30.00 
Cita ee cman edeaaswewereees 33.00 

Me Sade eae wees Paadaeuene 35.00 

FL SLEEK CORE CCR ASORS 38.00 

BS cccvicunicocucesenaeevns 41.00 

see POT oR eter TT Cee rrr re 43.00 

Box lumber, green......-..-..-.se cece ceeey 19.00 








CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: . 


Shingles 
9” Best Primes Economies 
y eee $5.70 
} 6.7 4. = $3. 90 
gr TTT SS eee e eee eee ees 6.95 30 
Ke rer er ceer etree 6.95 e. ie ri 30 
Lath, 4-Foot, 34x1!4-Inch 
et eee eee 0 $8.90 INOy Deavecddeusosen $7.90 











REDWOOD 


The following gre the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 
Bevel Siding, '/-Inch, S1iS1E 


Saran “6A”. 4“ 


Seem o_o 

3°-7’ -20’ -7’ 8’-20’ 3’-20’ 
a Siwouneedes $24.25 $28 25 $20. 25 $30.25 $23.25 
i wanes Sadeas 29.25 ° 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 
me scccecavans 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” & Up, 8’ to 20’ 


” ” ” ” ” ” ” 5 ” 


y% % 
$43.50 $57.50 $57.50 $58.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 








cr Clear , “AN” + 
l-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-41%4’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 
Se aeweaes $50.50 $60.50 $78.50 $42.50 $52.50 $68.50 
GS éivvaca 50.50 60.50 84.50 42.50 52.50 74.50 
— easenee 59.50 69.50 86.50 51.50 61.50 78.50 
O scudexe 2.50 62.50 84.50 44.50 54.50 174.50 
$ to @& 66.50 60.50 ..... 42.50 52.50 ..... 
i wawemae 50 74.50 86.50 64.50 69.50 78.50 
1 eee 80.50 85.50 88.50 75.50 80.50 80.50 
Ee txeanne 2.50 87.50 90.50 77.50 82.50 82.50 
GO. -0 3a ie cece wecex SRO wkcas. cawen 78.50 
14 & 14%-inch— 
waar 0 $67.50 $85.50 $49.50 $59.50 $78.50 
ro cwenwde 57.50 67.50 91.50 49. 59 84.50 
e aeuwere 66.50 76.50 93.50 63.50 73.50 90.50 
©  seniesa 59.50 69.50 91.50 51.50 61.50 84.50 
3 to 6” 67.60 G67.40 ..... 49.50 69.50 ..... 
 anawada 1.50 81.50 93.50 76.50 76.50 90.50 
Re aicauns 92.50 92.50 95.50 87.50 87.50 92.50 
Da ceuecus 94.50 94.50 97.50 89.50 89.50 94.50 
OtOEE sec ccens, «caee GROG’ -duae. ceca 89.50 
2-inch— 
a kacua --$55.50 $65. oP $86.50 $47.50 $57.50 $79.50 
x « wean 65.50 92.50 47.50 75.50 85.50 
SS vccsece CERO 74 30 94.50 58.50 68.50 91.50 
O -cnsaces 7.50 67.50 92.50 49.50 59.50 85.50 
3 to 6” 55.50 65.50 ..... 47.50 57.50 ..... 
S skxcaws 79.50 94.50 71.50 76.50 91.50 
10” a 85.50 90.50 96.50 82.50 87.50 93.50 
Se wweadue 50 92.50 98.50 84. 89.50 95.50 
UG Rak cewca cece OROS ds ced caces 90.50 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 


%x8 &x8 %x10 %x8 %xl10 %x12 

ClAae ccaws $43.25 $50.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 

"a “ennes 40.25 47.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 

Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8-20’ 
1” 14%-1 yy” 9” od - 5” 


1. - 50 $119.50 $117.50 $127.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16”... 117.50 124.50 122.50 132.00 136.00 139.50 
18”... 128, 50 129.50 127.50 137.00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 127.50 134.50 132.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 137.50 144.50 142.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 

Add for S4S, $2. Add for specified lengths, $2. 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 

re dacnnde kenaweniwes $107 $107 $108 $109 $107 
SS Sewiedwavicacecanas Ili 112 #4113 184 «1132 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Northern pine or- 
ders are mostly for moderate quantities. The 
insistence on prompt delivery indicates that 
stocks in the hands of retailers and industrial 
consumers are not heavy. Requirements of the 
building industry are increasing. Lower grades 
are comparatively firm while close competition 
with other woods is tending to hold down com- 
mon and upper grades. Quotations on barn- 
boards: No. 2 1x5 to 1x8, $58@59; 1x10, $60; 
1x12, $62@65; No. 3, 1x5 and 1x8, $46; 1x10, $48@ 
49; 1x12, $52@55. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 5.—Sales 
have shown steady improvement but the vol- 
ume of business is still somewhat short of nor- 
mal. 3uilding is increasing. Prices are 
unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The northern pine 
trade is generally quiet, with buying mostly 
in small lots. Local yards are generally fairly 
well supplied. Some cargoes are arriving by 
water at this end of the lakes, thus helping out 
considerably where stocks have shown deple- 
tion. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—Northern pine is not 
cutting much of a figure at present. Shipments 
are not unusually large or frequent, even though 
prices are unwavering with competitive woods 
maintaining strength. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Industrial 
users of northern pine continue to require a 
larger amount. Retailers are coming into the 
market more freely, although still buying con- 
servatively. Container manufacturers are tak- 








—and The Tally Is 

Always Accurate In 

“America’s Finest” 
Oak Flooring. 





Superior Brand Oak Flooring 
is tallied on an adding machine 
of special design, as it passes 
the checker on a conveyor run- 
ning from bin to car. 


Pieces are sorted for length as 
a separate operation ‘from grad- 
ing. The sorter has adequate 
time and facilities to eliminate 
error in the fcotage count when 
assembling bundles. 


When a bundle of “America’s 
Finest” is labelled “9 feet” it 
means exactly that much. You 
can depend on it. Moreover no 
bundle can be counted in a ship- 
ment until it passes the checker 
on the conveyor. His adding 
machine total is correct — and 
you are invoiced correctly. 


Just another precise method we 
practise in merchandising Supe- 
rior Brand Oak Flooring. It 
is in keeping with the super- 
excellence of the flooring itself. 
May we convince you with an 
initial order? 








Superior Oak 
Sicering Co. 


HELENA, ARK. 
Please send your interesting book 


showing, how America’s Finest Oak 
Flooring is made. 


Name 





Street No. 








City and State 
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Changing inferest in Redwood {0 conviction 


building season we are send- 

ing samples of TPL Co. 
Redwood Siding to thousands of 
home owners and builders who 
answer our advertisements. 


Touitding GHOUT the 1925 


Its even grain and texture, natu- 
ral beauty and freedom from 
knots is changing their interest 
in Redwood to conviction that it 
should be used on their build- 
ings. 


th = Pacific Lumber Co. 
ssa ING inols 
352 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 


Mr. Jom Smith, 
350 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 














These samples are putting new 
power into TPL Co. advertising. 
The records of rot-resistance in 
fallen Redwood trees that have 
defied decay for centuries are un- 
beatable arguments for the use 
of Redwood for exterior con- 
struction. 

Redwood is fast gaining a place in the 
specifications of leading architects an 
builders. Be prepared to supply TPL Co. 
Redwood lumber and Millwork promptly. 


Write for latest lists on yard stock and 
millwork specialties. 





CHICAGO 
3067 McCormick Building @ 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


NEW YORK CITY 
941 Pershing Square Building 
100 E, 42nd St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
4 Robert Dollar Building 
311 California St. 


Members of California Redwood Association 








@ 


ia 


Order “ KILMOTH” 
Closet Lining in L.C.L. 
or cariots mixed with 
our 


“QUALITY” 
OAK FLOORING 
able line today. 





Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


“Kilmoth” Does Kill Moths 


In both old and new homes every clothes closet can be made 
vermin-proof by using 
“KILMOTH” CLOSET LINING 
It is manufactured from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar 


in %x2, 2% and 3% inch widths. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Investigate this profit- 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ses 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





ing good quantities. Generally prices are un- 
changed, although there have been some slight 
concessions by some dealers to meet western 
competition. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Trade in spruce 
frames gradually increased in April and is ex- 
pected to expand more rapidly this month. Deal- 
ers are filling many orders from yard stocks of dj- 
mension. Prices are steady to firm. Some 
large companies are quoting $48 for difficult 
frame schedules. Other, sellers will take $42 
to $43 for easy yard schedules. Demand for 
Provincial random has shown some improve- 
ment. Boards are quiet and prices barely steady, 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, f.o.b. 
3oston, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $45@48; 
9-inch, $4649; 10-inch, $47@50; 12-inch, $49@52, 
Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $34@35; 2x8, $38@ 
39; 2x10, $39@40. Covering boards, 5-inch and 
up, 8-foot and up, D1S, $34@35; matched, clipped, 
10- to 16-foot, $38@40. Furring, 1x2, $3536; 
1x3, $34@35. 

NEW YORK, May 4.—Shipments received here 
this spring will be substantially below those of 
last year. Prices have strengthened, but not 
sufficiently to encourage manufacturers to fea- 
ture their New York business. Strenuous efforts 
to get lumber have been made by some New 
York wholesalers, but they have met with re- 


sistance. 
WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Sharp im- 
provement is noted in the movement of north- 
ern white cedar posts. This reflects conditions 
on the farms, where farmers have turned atten- 
tion to improvements. In some cases, distrib- 
uters have been compelled to draw from unsea- 
soned stock. Prices are unchanged. Shorter 
lengths of poles and ties also sell more freely. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 6.—A slightly better tone is 
to be noted in the hardwood market this week 
reflecting the improved condition in the auto- 
mobile industry, which has been buying some 
maple, ash and gum. However, the maple and 
oak flooring manufacturers and the furniture 
interests have not yet entered the market in 
any noteworthy degree. Demand for birch, with 
the exception of Select & Better which is in 
good call by the interior trim trade, is quiet 
and prices are firm. Maple shows little improve- 
ment, but prices remain firm. Prices of southern 
oak and gum seem to have hit the bottom and 
manufacturers are expecting an upward revision 
on some items, as those prevailing will not cover 
the cost of production. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—There is keen com- 
petition for all the hardwood business offered. 
Orders are fairly numerous but most of them 
are for small assortments. Maple is moving 
rather slowly and the call for birch and beech 
also is too slow to satisfy sellers. Buyers have 
lately shown more interest in ash and the cur- 
rent demand for thick ash is fairly good. Soft 
texture plain white oak also is in quite fair re- 
quest, while there is little call for hard texture 
oak, of which recent offerings have been rather 
heavy and urgent. The local flooring market 
is very competitive and the urgency of some sell- 
ers has weakened prices and made buyers more 
cautious than ever. Quotations on }$x2%4 clear 
flooring: Beech, $83@85; birch, $86@88; maple, 
$101.50@103.50; oak, white, plain, $103@105.50; 
selects, $84@85. No. 1 maple flooring is offered 
here this week at $81@85 and No. 1 birch at 
$77@78. Quotations on inch are unchanged from 
a week ago. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 5.—Manu- 
facturing consumers are still taking the bulk 
of stock being disposed of, but dealers report 
little improvement in the volume of orders. In- 
quiries increased, during the last week. The 
price list in force for several weeks is not being 
deviated from. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 5.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is simply marking time. There was no im- 
provement during the last week in either 
inquiries or orders. There is no effect from the 
furniture trade as the result of the recent shows. 
Yew inquiries are being received from interests 
serving the automobile trade and it is reported 
that some buyers in this line are now in the 
South looking for stock. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—In spite of in- 
creasing sales volume of hardwoods, prices seem 
no stronger. A survey of the situation here 
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shows a gradual expansion in demand, but the 
yolume yet remains below what was expected 
at this season. Oak and hickory are being 
sold in good quantities to farm implement manu- 
facturers, but sales are conditional on dry stocks 
and immediate delivery. The automobile de- 
mand is spotted, with some factories increasing 
production and others curtailing it. Maple and 
oak flooring stock shows increased sales to floor- 
ing manufacturers, due to good construction 
weather. Retailers are buying only what is 
needed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—There is better 
puying in the hardwood market with the tone 
considerably improved. The volume of business 
is still below the season’s normal demand, but 
{tt is much better than in April. Prices are 
steady, With less disposition shown to shade quo- 
tations. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The hardwood de- 
mand is slow. Wholesalers are hopeful that 
leading industrial lines, including automobiles 
and furniture, will improve in the near future, 
put as yet the buying volume is small. Prices 
are regarded as low enough to be about at the 
pottom, and little change has taken place lately. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 4.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is pretty evenly divided between retailers 
and factories with the former showing up 
slightly better than factory demand. Retailers 
are getting low on stocks and buying to replen- 
ish them is the rule. Most orders are for pres- 
ent needs only. Factories making automobiles, 
furniture and boxes are buying steadily and mu- 
sical instrument concerns are also coming into 
the market. Dry stocks have not increased ma- 
terially. Shipments are coming in promptly. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 


FAS com, com. com. 
Qeartered «2.560% $155 $90 $55 el 
WS eKensnewarcus 105 75 50 $20 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 4.—Some hardwood 
distributers continue to report business as fairly 
active, with indications of continued improve- 
ment in demand, while others state that the in- 
quiry leaves much to be desired, with mills in- 
clined to force the demand by offers of conces- 
sions. Exports are thought to be impressive 
enough as to volume of movement, but the be- 
lief prevails that many shipments are on con- 
signment, with unsold holdings on the other side 
far bigger than regard for adequate returns 
makes desirable. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 5.—There has been a 
slight improvement in demand for hardwoods, 
but no change in price. Production will in all 
probability show a decrease in three or four 
weeks, owing to the curtailment of logging in 
the lowlands. The present supply of logs is 
enough to last some weeks yet. 


OMAHA, NEB., May 4.—Oak flooring is strong, 
particularly on most of the common items. De- 
mand is increasing right along. Maple flooring 
is not quite so good a seller, but prices are 
strong, as production has been light and not 
many dealers are oversupplied. Industrial con- 
sumers are taking hardwoods in increasing vol- 
ume. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—The large hard- 
wood consumers continue to buy with caution, 
placing frequent, rather than large orders. The 
volume of orders placed by small consumers 
continues good, oak, ash, elm, hickory and gum 
moving fairly well. There is a fair call for pil- 
ing, ties and timbers. Retail demand is slightly 
better, but retailers are not committing them- 
selves heavily. Prices are a little firmer as a 
result of smaller stocks at many mills. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—The market in the last 
week in the building line has shown good im- 
provement and industrial items are looking up 
a8 well. There have been substantial arrivals 
by fast freight in recent days and some items 
that have been consistently scarce for the last 
few months are fairly well filled in. Price fluc- 
tuations have been conspicuous by their absence, 
but flooring is very firm. There perhaps is less 
chestnut on the market than other grades. Oak 
and gum are in fairly good supply. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Northern 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers are 
experiencing a run of trade which is on a par 
with that of a year ago, according to reports 
from the trade. Manufacturers are not pushing 
this year’s cut. There have been some conces- 
Slons on certain items, but generally prices hold 
UD well. 
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FINANCING THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 


Foresight 


There is a fable about a foolish man who would not sow 
in the springtime, nor toil with his fellows, who awoke 
to find the harvest passed and his granary empty. He 
was entirely dependent upon those who had stored _pro- 
visions and he paid dearly for his folly. 


Have you fully provided for your financial requirements 
through permanent financing, or. will you be dependent 
upon temporary borrowing when money is scarce? 


We can assist you with your financial problems. 


LACEY 


Securities Corporation 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


SECURITIES DIVISION—JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 





























Ross Carriers 


Handle 50,000 Feet 
More Lumber in 
Less Time 


Think what this means in dol- 
lars and cents to the Peninsula 
Lumber Company. 


There are many other lum- 
bermen who are doing as much 
since they installed Ross Car- 
riers. Some of them are saving 


as much as $269.23 daily. 


Let us tell you what RossCar- 
riers will do for you. 


Write for complete data on 
Ross Electric and Gasoline Carriers today. 


The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - = = = Seattle 
Office and Plant 249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
Benton Harbor, :: :: Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 



















NEW ORLEANS, La., May 4.—Little change tg 
reported in hardwood conditions, buying not 
being up to expectations and prices rather weak, 
Some commentators mention an improved call 
for box materials and there is ta:k also of a 
better export cail in prospect. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 6.—A falling off in demand 
served to further weaken the fir market thig 
week. Prices have shown a tendency to soften 
on most items except long joists which are in 
fairly good demand. Although fair quantities 
are being moved out from the yards, the demand 
from this source is not sufficient to strengthen 
the market. Meanwhile mill production is being 
curtailed in the hope that a revival in demand 
will cause prices to firm up. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—The outlook for 
May business in Douglas fir is favorable. Al.- 
though current trade is somewhat sluggish 
dealers are beginning to show more interest, 
Expanding demands from the building industry 
are increasing the movement of lumber from re- 
tail yards and replacements are becoming more 
numerous and important. Prices have softened, 
Ordinary schedules of dressed fir dimension are 
now offered at $33 to $34, ship’s tackle, Boston, 
For No. 1 common fir boards, $30 is sometimes 
being shaded. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—A little in- 
crease in the Douglas fir demand was noticed 
last week. Most of the increase came from 
city yards where the building season had de- 
pleted stocks. Some inquiries are coming from 
the rural dealers, however, and May should be 
a good month. Prices are firm, with no nota- 
ble changes for the week. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The eastern demand 
for fir is rather small, although an increase has 
taken place in nearby business, which enables 
mills to maintain a fairly firm level of prices, 
The curtailment which has taken place has also 
benefited the market. Retailers are not willing 
to tie up lumber ahead. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 2.—The fir 
market continues quiet; further curtailment is 
necessary for relief. An influx of fir from the 
North, seeking outlet in an already over-pro- 
duced market, is causing a general feeling of 
uneasiness in the wholesale trade. Exportation 
is practically at a standstill while local con- 
sumption is showing fair volume. This, how- 
ever, is offset by low prices. 


OMAHA, NEB., May 4.—Fir has remained at 
the same price level for a month, and there are 
no indications of any change, except a few soft 
spots here and there where certain mills are 
somewhat oversupplied and have made a reduc- 
tion for immediate sale. Demand is fairly good. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Demand for fir 
showed a slight improvement last week, while 
prices remain unchanged. There are some 
straight car orders being placed, but the general 
run is for well mixed shipments. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—Good cargoes of fir con- 
tinue to arrive regularly. The feature about the 
market is the absence of a preponderance of 
transit stock. Prices are well maintained and 
bargains are scarce. 


CYPRESS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Cypress buyers 
show little interest even when offered bargains, 
unless they actually need stock. Industrial de- 
mand is relatively better than the call for yard 
items. Building is active and retail yards are 
not heavily stocked with cypress. While red 
cypress is fairly firm yellow cypress prices are 
rather widely spread, although unchanged from 
last week. 


CHICAGO, May 6.—Demand for red cypress, 
distributers report, continues quiet, with prices 
well maintained at recent levels. Shop trade 
is comparatively inactive, and yard trade is not 
satisfactory, although the best feature of the 
market. Yard stocks are said to be fairly heavy. 
There is very little call for yellow cypress. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—Cypress de- 
mand is somewhat spotted, sales volume show- 
ing little change from the average for the last 
month. Industrial demand is much poorer than 
expected, and until a week ago retail demand 
was below expectations. Last week saw 4a little 
increase in retail buying. Prices are steady. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 5.—About the only de- 
mand of note in the cypress market is for pecky 
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7 which is being bought now for hothouses. Fac- 
ge ts tory stock is in light demand and yards show 
not no interest in boards. 
jeak, = 
call CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—There is a 
ofa larger volume of cypress moving. The demand 
has picked up and orders are being placed with 
some consistency. Prices have remained steady. ©) reN one 
BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The cypress trade 
nand is slow and apparently has not picked up to any 
thig extent of late. Buyers are taking on lumber for 
often only as needed, and as stocks’are small at most 
‘e in yards, an increase in trade is looked for this PI Mill L b D | 
ittes month. — ills & Lumber Dea y~ 
Nand 
then BALTIMORE, MD., May 4.—Cypress is just £7} 
eing about holding its own, with demand not of strik- ai mt i Na uti vu Mus i ry ) | Any | 
1and ing proportions, but giving evidence of steadi- Huy il Mt WZ, ) il | Mi 
ness and with the range of prices well sus- vu a 
tained. The supplies in the hands of local yards rn HD | Sp eae 
for are limited, but no important additions to the as- | 
Al- sortments are being made. ; ne / 
‘zish Renee : ri eye H if] MOO | Zeb iH} 
rest, KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—The cypress ANH A I Ht tht Ik 12 Wy 
istry market was a little slow last week, so far as a i i ort Hah a Hh if i WH) ' 
. res demand was concerned, but there is a good in- iN ad WT Mth i LZ VF IND f 
nore quiry on hand and no permanent slump is looked | | a WWE A i Van anf es Oe | . 
ned, for. Country buyers are among the inquirers, ik nia " i i in y He Y fl) bey i“ mea eee 
are but are hard to pin down. ih Nl ian et (0 jj] _ rif metal and asbestos storage 
run Hi il \ ha | r A rene pay = oa on: — 
, . TIT OV . nee Wes shewien ca aid se MEWS AU AUTH UL dditeedid t . or electric plug. specia 
mes NEW YORK, May 4.—Cargo and rail arrivals ti ' rales it * Wel i ah Masterbilt Folding Iron- large spice cabinet; folding 
of cypress have been well up to normal. Several — ing Board No. 5. Only ae permet — ab- 
é ads reache > Ci as ree olding board he solutely rigid when in use. 
4 boatlo sored " c- ea = — Me rs k ~ Phare of market that ‘ will aes Smooth ironing surface. 
in- them were unloaded in Brooklyn for distribution with pad on. Rough open- 
iced in the Brooklyn, Queens and Long Island terri- ing size, 1’ 02” by 2’- 
rom tories. Several dealers expressed themselves as 9%” fits 4°" wall. 
de- “well satisfied with conditions.” 
rom cae ere ; 9 ‘ 
| be NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 4.—Total booking 
ota- volume for April approximated that for March, 
according to local estimates. Mixed-car buying 
continues predominant in this territory. Pro- WALL FIXTURES 
and duction is steady, car supply easy, shipment z 
has prompt. Prices are unchanged. Add extra profits to your business. Every 
nian home builder wants their kitchen equipped 
ces, HEMLOCK Master- with these wonderful conveniences. ; 
also : th Masterbilt Triple Breakfast Set No. 122 is 
ling CHICAGO, May 6.—Demand for hemlock con- 122 as tt fifi} hy, Masterbilt a real piece of furniture, table tops and seats 
ie Ree gira escarice oe of the comes, ae RIE yt Broaktass of ribbon-grained mahogany, very strong and 
ee ee ee ee |e install. +1) Py installed under durable, fool-proof against collapse. A child 
. fir and Michigan yards are reported to be taking Rough open- t . /) yindow. Tops P 
mio” lS be bh ~~ Can open or clo t. Completel bled 
t is fair quantities, which are being moved out for ine 4 9%” NAN BVA of beautiful } P oS ee eee 
the use in light construction work. At present dry fie 4” stud- XX f ag, _ at factory. Simple to install (merely slip into 
or0- mill stocks are not plentiful. Prices remain ded | wall. ‘ A It is non-col- a rough opening, fasten to wall with three or 
: ¢ Lvele ravailinge for . ae $a able an 4 lapsable. Can 
of firm at levels prevailing for the last thirty gests are also made Xx fm pr, wy four screws,) __ mae ; ; 
tion days. in separate units to NY A in kitchen cup- The Masterbilt Folding Ironing Board is 
On-= hang like a door, to N boards, and h - 4 = > : 
REVGIAVAS aad _ be used in combina- other case the finest article of its kind on the market; 
OW- BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—There has been fion with other case work furnished compact sturd dural le It a I . t 1 d 
moderate improvement in demand for hemlock. work. yi by planing | Pp y ys — can OC meant 
The normal spring expansion in building opera- NI mills. almost anywhere. Under an ordinary window, 
| at tions has taken considerable stock from re- S under a sink board, or kitchen counter shelf. 
are tail yards and this is being replaced in a con- Ca Special locking metal folding brace makes it 
soft servative way. Western hemlock quotations impossible to collapse. Only ironing board 
= _ — a ee oe with those - Wal fi pe that can be folded with pad on. 
* ; ry eastern clippe oards can now be Vs r 
od. bought at $33, although some sellers are still : cr gp. Aigo eee — 2 
quoting $34. Northern stock is offered at $1 ——— juncts to other case wor urnished by mills. 
fir 4 : - . : 
nile less. Random boards are available at $31 to $32. if Meserbiit Wall Fixture Company “ We are now establishing agents for the Masterbilt line and 
: | ‘Gade 672, — Barbara, cautt. have a few districts still open. If interested write us. We 
me NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 5.—Build- \ seuuian deme bd Jag : also —_ to make connection with manufacturing plants in 
ral ing shows steady improvement and retailers || bit Wall Fixtures, Without obligating | SS eS ee ee ae ee 
and contractors are in the market for more Mlle bo Me yd uae : 
stock than at any previous time this year. ¥ M W, Fi C 
a ; proposition to dealers. \ 
<a Prices are generally well maintained. Name andtdedavdocuerded Pear ree f ASTERBILT ALL IXTURE O. 
_of BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The hemlock mar- (State whether lumber ‘dealer’ of ‘pianing P.O.BOX 672 
und ket has been about holding its own lately. Pros- —————————— a 

















pects seem likely to improve this month, owing to 
a gradual increase in building. Local stocks 
are being replenished by lake receipts. 


Santa Barbara. Cal. 


















vm NEW YORK, May 4.—Eastern hemlock is 
hen Scarce and arrivals have been light. Western 
ard hemlock is in good demand; prices are firm and a 
: there have been sizable cargoes coming in on All St ]-] poe St d th G 
med regular schedules. 3uying is picking up with “ ee ron an s e 
the adve j ildi BE or. : . _ 
_ So a ee Here is a portable mill that will stand 
ve WESTERN PINES moving around—nothing to break or rot. 
CHICAGO, May 6.—A further weakening in Portable It always holds its alignment, produc- 
SS, the western pine market is reported this week. or ing unusually accurately sawn 
ces Prices have softened, notably on No. 2 Com- Stationary lumber. Wonderfully simple, 
— mon, and shop items, supplementing the down- Mills precise adjustments. Don't 
ca ward revision of the last two weeks which be- buy any other mill until you 
8an with a general reduction by some of the hi Knight 
vy. larger manufacturers. Demand is quiet both see this new Nnignht. 
on the part of the yard and factory trade. Dis- ; “ Wi gs , . . 
tributers ascribe the weakness to heavy pro- . 2 , A 2 ) Write for special bulletin. 
as een augmented by excellent weather which eb , a aihibns é 
pe as P 
nat —_— the drying season nearly thirty days MFG. 
an i co. 
nd SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 2.—T , aes 
4 y 2.—The pine 
tle market is looking up and prospects are brighter com 1700 Market Avenue, S. 
than for some time. Eastern reports of increased Outhts - . CANTON, OHIG 
am building and spring programs getting underway No. 15 All-Steel-lron Saw Mill 
ky have had a stabilizing effect on the Pacific 
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Your Reputation 
Among Your Trade 


js:made or unmade by the quality of the products you sell. Good 
quality lumber will build your reputation, increase your sales, 
bring you repeat orders, attract new customers and increase your , 
profits. Scores of dealers are building a reputation for their 
yards on a basis of our 


Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


Craig Mountain Quality will make your yard known in your 
community as a yard that delivers good quality and good value. 
It will establish a reputation for reliability among your trade. 
Craig Mountain Quality Pondosa Pine is lumber you can take 
pride in selling. And when you and your employees thoroughly 
believe in the product you are selling, your salesmanship takes 
on new effectiveness. 


Try a car ot Craig Mountain Pine. 


Craic Mountain Lumser Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E. H. VAN OSTRAND, President. W. C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


—SALES REPRESENTATIVES— 
J. C. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. Colorado Continental Lumber Co., 


G. S, Patterson, Oconomowoc, is. hamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Col. 
R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., Alex W.Stewart, 709 Lumber Exch. Bldg., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Minneapolis, Minn. 





























If You Buy 
Where YouGet 
the Most Value 


you will be interested in 
our offerings in timbers, 
dimension, boards, shed 
stock, crating, boxes. 


Capacity 100,000, Daily 


Write us before you 


Timbers, Dimension, Boards, Shed Stocks place orders elsewhere. 


Crating, Boxes 


Quick Shipments in Straight or Mixed Cars H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Inc. 
Alexandria, La. 


coast market. Production is going ahead sat- 
isfactorily and orders are in excess of shipments. 
The sash and door manufacturers, who have 
reported business increases, are expecting fur- 
ther improvement in the next month or go. 
Several mills are awaiting the coming fire regu- 
lation conference before signing contracts for 
additional cutting leases. This may have a ten. 
dency to curtail pine production to some extent. 
It is not felt yet, however. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Western pines are 
now in fairly seasonable demand. Yard stocks 
are rather light and more or less broken. Current 
orders are more numerous than large or impor- 
tant and a good majority of them call for mixed 
cars. Idaho pine is steady at the last adjust- 
ments. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—Trade in the Cali- 
fornia pines has picked up a little. Mills are 
Sawing out new stocks and are holding up ship- 
ments on account of a lack of dry lumber. Some 
advances have taken place in Oregon pine, 
while prices in California pines hold about the 
same. Some grades of Idaho pine have lately 
been reduced in price to equalize the market, 


OMAHA, NEB., May 4.—Prices are firm. De- 
mand is good, both from city and rural dealers, 
Pine lath remain firm, with a good demand and 
the supply somewhat short. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Buyers of shop 
lumber have not been so numerous lately nor 
are the individual orders for western pine as 
large. Orders seem largely for fill-in stock. Re- 
tail demand is slow, mostly for well mixed cars. 


REDWOOD 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—There has been 
some improvement during the last month in 
redwood trade, particularly in the call for yard 
items, but purchases are being confined to im- 
mediate requirements and the market is strongly 
competitive. Prompt deliveries are being made 
from well assorted stocks at eastern distribu- 
ting centers and consumers see no incentive for 
buying very far ahead. Prices are steady. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—Retail de- 
mand for redwoods is fair. The last week saw 
some improvement in buying from city yards 
and increasing inquiries lead the trade to be- 
lieve the present month will see a greater sales 
volume. Prices show no change. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 2.—The red- 
wood market is looking up. ' Production, ship- 
ments and orders received are all above normal. 
There was a slight increase in orders over last 
week. Shipments are slightly lower than dur- 
ing the last two weeks, probably due to slight 
curtailment at some mills. Export shipments 
fell off considerably and orders from abroad 
were not as heavy as heretofore. The western 
trade has shown a slight increase but not enough 
to afford relief. Orders are in excess of ship- 
ments. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Improvement in 
the redwood market two weeks ago, though 
small, has been maintained and mill representa- 
tives here are hopeful that the improvement will 
continue. Stocks in the hands of both retailers 
and industrial consumers are small. Prices still 
are soft. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—Fine building weather 
has given impetus to the market for building 
lumber and there is a fair industrial demand. 
There are good stocks of lumber in hands of 
wholesalers, but retailers are not eager to ex- 
ceed supplies that they can not see their way 
clear to sell on short notice. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Demand for rough 
edge is fair. Prices are steady at $61 to $62 for 
4/4 under 12-inch band sawed stock and $57 to 
$58 for circular sawed. Shortleaf flooring 15 
steadier. The low range of prices quoted by 
local wholesalers is $78 for B&better rift, $59 
for C rift, and $56 for B&better flat. Bé&better 
partition is not selling under $54.25. Roofers 
retain their firmer tone; local sellers are not 
quoting under $32 for 8-inch air dried. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—Roofers have been ad- 
vanced another dollar in the last ten days and 
generally the market is firm. Recent rains Mm 
the South have served to deter production and 4 
number of firms have been notified they must 
wait to have orders filled. Yards are not very 
well supplied and buying for the week has not 
been especially brisk. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—Some gain has been 
made lately in the North Carolina pine trade, 
and a fair volume of building is reported in 
many towns. While building is running up to 
a year ago in numerous localities, there is a 
disposition to buy sparingly and a lack of con- 
fidence in prices. 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 4.—North Carolina 
pine buying is on a moderate scale. The box 
manufacturers are placing orders only in a com- 
paratively small way and want concessions, 
which mills and wholesalers are not disposed to 
make. Stocks used in building are in fair re- 


uest. 
, SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 6.—Failure of retailers to en- 
ter the market has caused a further weakening 
in the southern pine market this week. Down- 
ward price revisions amounting to 50 cents are 
reported to have been made on some items. 
Retailers show no disposition to buy ahead but 
on the contrary call for transit cars when stocks 
become low. There has been an increase in the 
number of cars put into transit, but despite the 
fact that demand for these is not as good as last 
week, there are not a sufficient number on 
demurrage to cause distress. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Southern pine is 
gradually working into a more _ satisfactory 
position. Lumber is moving out of retail yards 
in steadily increasing volume, and _ building 
statistics indicate that further expansion is com- 
ing during the next two months. Retailers are 
being forced to make more frequent replace- 
ments. Longleaf flooring prices have held steady 
through the week. High range on flooring, 1x4, 
is now $88 for B&better rift, $65 for C rift and 
$62.50 for B&better flat. B&better partition has 
lately sold up to $60. toofers retain their 
firmer tone. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—City yards are 
buying more readily, depleted stocks due to the 
building season being responsible for this. In- 
dustrial demand is rather poor and the rural 
yard demand also. Inquiries are being received 
in greater quantity, however, from rural yards. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 5.—More orders have 
been received both for mill shipments and 
transit cars than for several weeks. Slightly 
lower quotations are being made on 1x6 No. 2 
S28S&CM; due to better weather in producing 
territory and unfavorable weather in consuming 
sections, more lumber is available than the 
market can absorb at present. Upper grades 
are stationary. Evidencing the broken condi- 
tion of dealers’ stocks, all orders are for quick 
shipment. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 5.—Dealers’ in 
southern pine report an improved demand. The 
retail yards have been busy for the last month 
or so and now are beginning to fill in require- 
ments, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—Southern pine in- 
quiries have shown a slight gain in the last 
few weeks. The general level of prices is said 
to be about 50 cents higher than a month ago. 
Local yards are carrying fair stocks, but the 
amount going out is increasing. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 5.—Lumbermen in 
Houston and vicinity are much encouraged by 
rains in Texas and elsewhere and the splendid 
demand of the last week. Mixed car orders are 
coming from everywhere, it seems, and with 
each order is a request for immediate shipment. 
Every inch of Texas was covered by the recent 
rains and crop prospects in most of the State 
are fine. 


OMAHA, NEB., May 4.—Southern pine has 
been a little weak here; in fact there was a drop 
of $1 to $2 on common items. Mills are making 
4 special effort to sell here, causing keen com- 
petition in this locality. The demand has fallen 
off to some extent. i 

KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Sales managers 
of the big southern pine companies say that de- 
mand is satisfactory, considering general market 
conditions. Demand so far, however, is not 
large enough to put any stiffness in prices, out- 
Side of boards and dimension, which are in best 
call. Some sales managers say that it is so easy 
to get quick shipment now that buyers are not 
looking very far ahead. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—Demand is exceeding 
Production at the mills, according to latest ad- 
vices received here, and as a result orders are 
coming through rather slowly. Retail yards are 


not stocked to any large extent, but all indica- 
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tions point to a better buying movement. Prices 
are very firm. Railroads are buying heavy lum- 
ber in good volume. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 4 Demand from 
southern consumers is brisk, while northern re- 
tailers are increasing the frequency of their or- 
ders. Easy car supply, making for prompt de- 
liveries, encourage small-lot buying. There is a 
fair call for railroad material. Considerable 
stock moves export but the overseas markets 
seem on the whole rather sluggish, with prices 
unsettled in spots. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, May 6.—Shingles just held their 
own this week, according to local distributers, 
who regard the future with uncertainty despite 
the fact the mills are curtailing production. 
The yards report a fair amount to be moving 
out but not in sufficient quantities to call for 
extensive replenishments. Prices at Chicago are 
quoted as follows: 6/2 extra *A*, $3.74; 5/2 
extra clears, $4.41; KXXXX B.C., 5.51. There 
has been no change in lath prices over last week. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Shingles are moving 
better than a month ago, but trade is still quiet 
and few large, important orders are being 
placed by retailers. Prices are steady. White 
cedar extras are offered at $4.75 to $5.25 and 
clears at $4.25 to $4.75. Red cedars are firm. 
The best makes of British Columbia XXXXX 
are quoted at $5.86 for rail shipments. Lath 
demand is not so active as it sometimes is in 
May. Some retailers have rather low stocks, 
but are a little doubtful of present prices. Quo- 
tations: 1%-inch spruce lath, $7.75@8; 1%4-inch, 
$7. West Coast hemlock lath in 1%-inch width 
are offered at $7, ship’s tackle, Boston. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., May 5.—The shingle market 
is unchanged this week, both as to prices and 
demand. Distributers are booking some orders 
from outside trade, but there is no great volume 
from this source. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—A little im- 
provement in shingle demand is noted here, as 
well as a large increase in inquiries. Some 
orders have come from smaller industrial cities 
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in the State and most of the inquiries are from 
rural yards. Indications are that another month 
will see a good farm business; farmers are now 
finishing up spring planting. No change in 
prices is reported. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The shingle market 
is slightly firmer, with extra clears at $4.71, or 
5 cents higher; stars at $4.01, or unchanged, and 
British Columbia XXXXX at $5.76, which has 
been the recent price. Stained shingles are re- 
ported to be moving in pretty fair volume. Re- 
tailers are placing orders in only a small way, 
though their stocks are generally small. 


HOUSTON, TEX., May 5.—The demand for 
shingles and lath is good, and prices are firm on 
both commodities. 


OMAHA, NEB., May 4.—Cedar siding is in 
good demand, and prices are firm, 8-inch being 
particularly strong and not very plentiful. Cedar 
shingles are selling well at firm prices. Dealers 
are not oversupplied and some mills have cur- 
tailed production. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Shingle demand 
is slightly better, Prices are a little firmer, 
clears being up 5 cents to $2.90 and $2.95, and 
stars still at $2.45. Premium stock and the 
higher grades have shown advances of 10 to 20 
cents in the last two weeks. Demand for siding 
picked up a little last week. Prices are un- 
changed. Lath are moving a little more freely, 
but demand is spotty, and mostly from city 
yards. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—Eastern spruce lath are 
being disposed of as fast as they arrive; in fact, 
most of the lath are sold before reaching New 
York. <A very active building period has just 
set in. Prices are uniformly strong. West Coast 
shingles are arriving in good volume in part 
cargoes. They are holding firm in price, but 
yards could well take care of much larger stocks 
than they have in hand. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 4.—Shingle trade is 
rather brisk in most sections. Country buying 
is the best feature, although quite a few orders 
have been received from city dealers. Ship- 
ments from the Pacific coast are sufficient for 
current needs. A few transit cars are reported. 
Demand runs largely to red cedar and prices are 
firm at $4.70 for extra clears and $4.15 for extra 
stars. Other varieties are not selling to any 
great extent. Lath trade is fair and prices con- 
tinue steady. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 5.—Red cedar 
shingles jumped from 5 to 10 cents in current 
quotations in the last week, due to curtailment 
of production and increase in use of this product 
by home builders. With the building season now 
under way and a growing tendency for use: of 
wooden shingles, prices are rebounding. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 4.—Call for cy- 
press shingles is quiet. There is some accumu- 
lation. Cypress lath are moving in sufficient 
volume to take care of current production. 
Prices on both items are reported unchanged. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Dealers are moving 
a fairly seasonable quantity of clapboards. 
Eastern spruce and white pine are offered at 
firm prices. Stocks in first hands are so limited 
that values are not much affected by the ur- 
gency of some sellers offering lines from other 
producing districts. For 4-foot eastern spruce 
extras quotations are $120 per M pieces or $60 
per M ft., and for clears, $110 to $115 and $55, 
respectively. Western spruce clapboards, 314- 
to 6-foot, are now offered at $38 to $40 per M, 
sq. ft. basis. Clear red cedar clapboards are 
on offer here at $32 to $35 on the same basis. 
One large suburban retail dealer states he has 
been quoted $28 to $85 on red cedar clapboards 
since the first of the year. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Good demand for 
mahogany is reported by local dealers. Prices 
are steady and are being maintained without 
difficulty. Log supplies are not excessive, but 
are adequate for current needs. Production is 
normal and is being fully absorbed by new busi- 
ness and the completion of old contracts. In- 
creased call for both solid mahogany and 
veneers to be used in interior finish work is re- 
ported. Strong demand from radio set manu- 
facturers is a continued feature. 


NEW YORK, May 4.—There are good supplies 
in the hands of wholesalers, but demand is bet- 
ter for the more reasonable grades than for 


high-priced lumber. Shipments from the Philip- 
pines, all contracted for in advance on regular 
schedules, have been normal. Some Mexican 
wood also is coming in. Some firms have re- 
ceived boatloads recently from Africa. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Buyers of packing 
lumber are inclined to be cautious and not to 


contract for supplies very far ahead. There is 
a fair call for boxboards and shook, however, 
and prices are held about steady. Boxboard 


producers insist that prices they have been ac- 
cepting in recent months are altogether too low 
to be at all remunerative. Round edge inch 
boxboards are offered f.o.b. New Hampshire or 
Maine shipping point at $23 to $25 for white pine 
and at about $20 for. hemlock. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 2.—A large 
fruit crop throughout California will assure the 
trade of a big demand for box lumber which will 
be of material aid to the market and mills. Price 
competition will cut down profits to some ex- 
tent, but on the whole the outlook in this par- 
ticular business is bright. 


Additions to Sales Orgenization 


The following additions to its sales organization 
have been announced, under date of May 1, by the 
Industrial Works, of Bay City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of locomotive cranes and crane equipment 
for over half a century: 

The opening of two new district offices, one at 
425 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La., 
in charge of John A. Abele, district sales man- 
ager, and the other at 843-A Hurt Building, At- 
lanta, Ga., in charge of John J. Murphy, district 
sales manager. 

Four additional district sales engineers—Doug 
las J. Calder, Conway J. Neacy, Monroe J. Frankel 
and Chester F. Delbridge. The first three named 
will have headquarters at the Chicago district of- 
fice of the Industrial Works, 1051 McCormick 
Zuilding, while Mr. Delbridge will be located at 





the St. Louis district office in the Railway Ex- 
change Building. 


The company states that Messrs. Abele, Murphy, 
Calder, Neaecy, Frankel and Delbridge, although 
new to the Industrial Works organization, are 
thoroughly trained and experienced crane sales en- 
ginecrs, and users of Industrial products are in- 
vited to use their services freely. 


Predicts Prosperous Season in 1925 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 2.—‘‘ Nineteen 
twenty-five should be one of the best lumber 
years in the history of the United States.’’ 
This was the statement of R. F. Pray, general 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of 
San Francisco, who has just returned from «an 
extensive tour of the northwestern, northern 
and eastern markets. 


Optimistic outlook, continued Mr. Pray, is put- 
ting it mildly. The manufacturers here, es- 
pecially the smaller fellows, do not realize, or 
rather do not stop to think that last fall they 
oversold the majority of dealers. At that time 
we all believed that business was good, and it 
was. But now the market is feeling the reac- 
tion. 

Retail yards in the North and the East as 
well as throughout the middle West are doing 
a rushing business. It is far above the norma: 
business and retail lumbermen are confident 
that this year will be one of the best they have 
ever experienced. They are doing that business 
on the stock which the manufacturer sold them 
last fall. 

As soon as their stocks become lower they 
will buy. They have faith in the market, the 
prices are steady and lumber is easily obtained 
in all sizes. For this reason they are not ‘‘shop- 
ping’ but are going along on a sound basis and 
making profits. 

The reaction of this business thrift in the 
East and middle West should be felt soon in the 
wholesale trade. The lumbermen are turning 
over their stocks. As they do this they will 
naturally need lumber. The manufacturer is 
the only place where they can find it hence it 
is coming. 

The main object that the manufacturer must 
bear in mind is to await the demand and not to 
overproduce and flood the market and disrupt 
prices. 

In Chicago there is one retail concern which is 
doing more than 20,000,000 feet of business a 
month. At this rate the exponent of ‘‘de- 
pression” is going to find that he has made a seri- 
ous mistake in his forecast. Not only at Chi- 
cago but at Detroit I found that the retail man 
was doing better business than ever before. 

With the present retail demand cleaning stocks 
in the East and mid-continent States it will be 
but a short time until the manufacturers will 
feel a healthy increase in orders and the long 
anticipated boom in the lumber business will 
be with us. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. ; 
45 cents n line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
16 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
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Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received idater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED—TO BUY 


In carload lots baled shavings, wood flour, dry soft- 
wood sawdust, mixed sawdust and hardwood gawdust. 
Address “DPD. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RESPONSIBLE OWNERS LARGE YARD 
With priv. switch track now vacant in very desirable 
disct. in Chicago would like to join with reliable pro- 
ducer of Ibr. or priv. interests in promoting wholesale 
and retail Chicago yard. Offering unusual possibilities, 

Address “KK. 134,’’ care American Lumberman, 




















BILLER AND DETAILER, 
A large millwork plant of many years standing, located 
in a large city of Southern Ohio, has an opening for an 


experienced biller and detailer. Permanent position 
for the right man. Give age, experience, reference and 
salury wanted to start. 

Address “TL, 129,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 
For retail yard near Chicago, young man with retail 
yard experience. Must be accurate in figures and use 
typewriter. Give full particulars, references and salary 
expected in first letter. 
Address “TL, 114,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Preferably with some lumber experience. Apply in own 
handwriting, stating age, experience, reference and sal- 
ary expected. 

EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO., 
Lincoln St., South of Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 
Large St. Louis wholesale and retail yard desires serv- 
ices of competent supervisor for inbound shipments; ap- 
plicant must be able to handle labor, know the grades 
of yellow pine thoroughly. Prospects for advancement 
for the right man. Give age, references, salary ex- 
pected. Confidential. 
Address “LL. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 
Draftsman capable of taking quantities and details from 
plans, measurements on the job, billing and making cut- 
ting tickets for mill. Must be experienced, rapid and 
accurate. State age, experience and salary wanted. 
— LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., 
allas, Tex. 

















WANTED 
Manager for planing mill and retail lumber yard. Ener- 
getic young man thoroughly experienced in retail lum- 
ber business, efficient in bookkeeping, estimating, sell- 
ing and collecting. State age, experience and salary 
required. Reply in own handwriting. 
Address “L. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MAN OF GOOD CHARACTER 
And ability to handle Transit Car Department in whole- 
sale office. Location St. Louis, Mo. Must have wide 
mill acquaintance and know how to solicit consignment 
cars and sell to best advantage. Excellent opportunity 
for one that can secure proper results, with concern 
that has been in business for twenty years and has 
ample capital. 

Address 





“LL. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN ; 
Established southern wholesaler has opening for a live 
wire yellow pine salesman. State your territory. W ill 
make attractive proposition right man. All answers 
strictly confidential. 
Address “LL. 120,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A THOROUGH ESTIMATOR 
In sash and door concern doing a local business in Chi- 








eago. Answer stating age, experience and salary eX- 
pected. 
Address “LL. 119,’? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For superintendent of large concentration and reshipping 
yard in Mississippi Valley metropolis. Must be thor- 
oughly competent to oversee operation of yard carrying 
—— “ fifteen to twenty million feet. Give references 
n reply. 


Address “K. 124,’? care American Lumberman. 
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